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ARTICLE I. 


Tue Nestorian CurisTIANs. 
By Rev. Justin Perkins, Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., Ooroomiah, Persia, 


Tue interest with which we contemplate a people is often in 
great disproportion to its numbers. The little states of Greece 
stand unrivalled on the pages of history, as the early instructers 
and civilizers of the human species. The small community of 
the Waldenses, pent up in the narrow valleys of Piedmont, was 
the repository of that inestimable treasure, the vitality of our 
holy religion, during the long night which veiled the rest of 
Europe. The few thousands of the Moravians have gained a 
place on the records of the church, by the vigor of their zeal . 
and the energy of their efforts to extend the triumphs of the 
gospel, which great Christian nations might worthily covet. 
And the small island of Britain is now exerting an influence on 
the condition and destinies of the world, which the vast extent 
and the unnumbered myriads of China have never known, and 
never will know till her broad territory and her countless in- 
habitants shall be illumined by the light of science, and con- 
trolled by the spirit of Christianity. 

The Dicue people, named at the head of this article, possess 
a humble claim to illustrate the statement I have made. The 
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Nestorian Christians are the small, but venerable remnant of a 
once great and influential church. They are the oldest of 
Christian sects ; in their better days they were numerous through 
all the vast regions from Palestine to China; and they carried 
the gospel into China'itself. Their history is a checkered one. 
Sometimes, as under the tolerant policy of Gengis Khan and 
his descendants, they were raised to high places in the camp 
and at the court; while at other times, as by the crushing arm 
of the bloody Tamerlane, they were cut down and swept away, 
till scarce a vestige remained, save in the fastnesses of inacces- 
sible mountains. But in prosperity and adversity, during a 
period of more than one thousand years, they furnish the bright- 
est examples of persevering toil and self-denial, and often of 
heroic martyrdom, cheerfully encountered in the profession and 
zealous promulgation of the gospel,* that are to be found on 
the records of Christianity, since the days of the apostles. 

My object is not to sketch a history of this venerable people; 
but bas 2 to make a few statements relative to their present 
position, number, circumstances, character and prospects. Ido 
this in compliance with a repeated request of the former worthy 
editor of the Repository, and in the hope that its readers may 
thereby become better acquainted with the people for whose 
salvation I am laboring, and more interested to co-operate, by 
prayer and effort, for the advancement of this object. 

efore noticing the Nestorians in the particulars proposed, I 
may remark, that their lineal origin, like that of most eastern 
nations, is hid in the mists of uncertainty. Common, and per- 
haps universal tradition among themselves claims the Jews as 
their ancestors. As evidence of this descent, they urge the re- 
semblance which exists between the Hebrew language and their 
own. They also adduce their deep abhorrence of the use of 
images and pictures in religious worship, while all other eastern 
Christians, descended from heathen ancestors, still retain their 
strong attachment to idolatry. The curious inquirer might find 
many other proofs that the Nestorians are descendants of the 
Jews. Nor is there any absurdity in the supposition, that their 
remote ancestors may have been some portion of the Israclites, 
who were carried away captive by the kings of Assyria, as 


* See an interesting article on the “‘ Missions of the Nesto- 
rian Christians, in Central and Eastern Asia,” in the Mis- 
sionary Herald for August, 1838. 
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mentioned in 1 Chron. 5: 26, and 2 Kings 15: 29, into places 
probably not distant from the regions now occupied by the 
Nestorians. But to attempt to demonstrate as certain the Jew- 
ish origin of this people, must be very difficult and unsatis- 
factory. 

Their conversion to Christianity, the Nestorians refer to 
Thomas, one of the twelve apostles ; with whom Adai (Thad- 
deus), and Mari, one of the seventy, are said to have been 
associated. Oral tradition and the ancient writings of the Nes- 
torians are united in support of this opinion. And as several of 
the Christian Fathers inform us that Thomas travelled eastward, 
even to India, preaching the gospel through the countries in- 
tervening, we may regard this claim of the Nestorians as not 
improbable. This opinion is also confirmed by the fact, that 
their ritual, composed by ancient ecclesiastics, contains com- 
memorations of Thomas, in the form of thanksgivings to God, 
for his zealous labors among their ancestors and other eastern 
nations. At this day, the Nestorians are particularly fond of 
naming their churches, in honor of that apostle, Mar Thoma, 
i. e., St. Thomas. 

The origin of the Nestorians, as a Christian sect, is matter of 
authentic history.* Nestorius, from whom the sect derives its 
name, was born and educated in Syria, was a presbyter at An- 
tioch, and was made bishop of Constantinople, A. D. 428. 
The conspicuousness of his station—that city being the seat of 
empire—his boldness in attempting to correct some popular 
superstitions, and perhaps his rashness in theological specula- 
tion, drew upon him the envy and hostility of contemporary 
bishops, particularly of the ambitious Cyril, then bishop of 
Alexandria. Having been arraigned for heresy, Nestorius was ex- 
communicated at Ephesus, by the third general council, A.D. 
431. First banished to Arabia Petraa, and subsequently transport- 
ed to one of the oases of Lybia, he finally died in Upper Egypt. 


* See Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, by Murdock, Vol. 
I. p. 395 and 428, et passim. A full account of the origin and 
progress of Nestorianism may also be found in Asseman’s 
“Bibliotheca Orientialis Clementino-Vaticanu,” Vol. IV., in 
general very correct, save that it savors strongly of papal 
prejudice. A brief, but interesting account of the Nestorians 
also oceurs in the “ Researches” of Messrs Smith and Dwight, 


Vol IL p. 201. 
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One charge on which the august council decreed his excommu- 
nication, by ex parte management, was, that he refused to apy 
to the Virgin Mary the epithet, Mother of God ypewstnd 
charge he evaded; though Protestants would certainly have 
thought none the worse of him, had he frankly pleaded guilty. 
His motives in attempting to check the prevalent superstition 
of paying idolatrous homage to a departed mortal, were un- 
doubtedly honest. Another principal charge was, that in his 
theological belief he invested Christ with ¢wo persons, as well 
as two natures. This charge he Seat denied ; and 
whatever novelties his speculating genius may have led him to 
broach on that mysterious subject, his views, for aught that ap- 
pears, may have been correct in the main. 

The cause of Nestorius being regarded as the cause of an 
injured, persecuted man, created extensive sympathy, and found 
numerous and efficient advocates. It was warmly espoused by 
‘his countrymen in the East, particularly in the celebrated Syrian 
school of Edessa (modern Orfa), in Mesopotamia, in which 
pet numbers of Christian youth were at that time educated. 

is first Christian sect, thus severed from the general church 
by prejudice and oppression, taking firm root in that central po- 
sition, spread rapidly in all directions. It soon became powerful, 
especially in Persia; and in all its vicissitudes, it has remained, 
from that day to this, in some of the regions now occupied by 
Nestorian Christians. 

With the Nestorians, should not be confounded two other 
sects, with whom they are sometimes associated—the Jacobites 
and the Chaldeans. The former are monophysite Syrians, who 
hold to but one nature in Christ. They are quite numerous in 
Mesopotamia, and were related to the Nestorians, originally, as 
fellow countrymen, speaking the same language, the ancient 
Syriac. But the two sects are divided by the bitterest rancor; 
and most of the Jacobites now speak the Arabic language in- 
stead of the modern Syriac, and are thus cut off from the last 
tie of sympathy with their kindred, the Nestorians. The Chal- 
deans are that portion of the Nestorian Christians, who have 
been converted to the Romish faith, principally within the last 
two centuries, by the indefatigable efforts of Jesuit missionaries. 
Most of these Catholics are found in and about the valley of 
Mesopotamia, where they have become quite numerous. In- 
deed, very few Nestorians now remain on the western side of 
the Koordish mountains, who have not yielded to the intrigues 
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and usurpations of papal domination. The name, Chaldeans, 
was given to them by the Pope, on their embracing the Catho- 
lic system ; an epithet which the Nestorians deny them the right 
thus exclusively to appropriate, claiming an equal title to it 
themselves in consequence of their lineal origin. Many of these 
Catholics continue to speak the language of the Nestorians, as 
well as the Arabic, and some of them speak only the former ; 
but as family quarrels are usually the most Vialeith the Nes- 
torians are separated from the Chaldeans by a hostility, even 
more rancorous than that which divides them from the Jacob- 
ites. It is to the Nestorians, as distinct from both Jacobites and 
Chaldeans, that this article has reference. 

The existing remnant of the Nestorian Christians is found 
principally among the mountains of Koordistan, and in Ooroo- 
miah, an adjacent district in the western part of Persia. Geo- 
graphically, they are situated between 36° and 39° of north 
atitude, and between 43° and 46° of east longitude. 

Koordistan is the ancient Assyria, embracing also a part of 
Armenia and of ancient Media. It consists mainly of wild 
ranges of mountains, which divide the Turkish and the Persian 
empires. Its western sections are nominally subject to Turkey, 
and its eastern, to Persia. The mhabitants, however, pay but 
a limited allegiance to either ; and some of them—the Hakkary 
tribe, in central Koordistan, in particular—are nearly or quite 
independent. The Koords—the Carduchi of Xenophon, who 
gave him so much trouble, on his retreat with the ten thousand— 
consist of a great number of tribes, who, from time immemorial, 
have been keepers of flocks—wild, fierce barbarians, given to 
plunder. Much of their country is exceedingly rough, and ad- 
mits of but little cultivation. This, added to the fierceness of 
the people, renders portions of it well nigh inaccessible, and 
consequently but little known to civilized nations. 

The Nestorians of Koordistan inhabit the wildest and most 
inaccessible parts of the Koordish mountains. Some of the dis- 
tricts are so rough, that no beast of burden, save with the utmost 
difficulty, can travel over them. The least populous districts of 
these Nestorians, as Garvar, Somai, Chara, Mamoodiah, and 
some others are subject to the Koordish tribes who dwell in 
che same districts, and by them are sorely oppressed and often 
plundered. Other districts, as Diss, Jeloo, Bass, Tehoob and 
Tiaree, have a larger Nestorian population, and are more inde- 
pendent of their Koordish neighbors. Such is particularly the 

1 
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case of Tiaree, situated in the rugged, narrow valley of the river 
Zab—running into the Tigris, the ancient Zabus, or Zabis- 
which is the most populous of all the Nestorian districts of the 
mountains. It is governed by meliks—literally Aings—or 
chiefs, chosen from its own people, by the popular voice irregu- 
larly expressed. The office of these chiefs is usually hereditary 
in the same family. This district of Tiaree is not only quite 
independent of the Koords, but its inhabitants have such a cha- 
racter for bravery and ferocity, even toward their Koordish 
neighbors, that the latter seldom hazard the adventure of enter- 
ing that country; and such as do enter it are said often to atone 
for their temerity, by being murdered and thrown into the river. 
The local situation of Tiaree,* hemmed in as it is by steep, 
lofty mountains, save where the river, by narrow defiles, enters 
and leaves the district, serves, no less than its populousness, 
effectually to defend its inhabitants from invasion. 

The Nestorians of the mountains, like their Koordish neigh- 
bors, obtain their subsistence to a great extent from the pas- 
turage of flocks. The principal part of their arable soil, in 
most places, consists of small terraced patches, on the steep de- 
clivities of the mountains. And so rough and barren is much 
of their territory, that the people find it almost impossible to 
live in their own country. Many of them are very poor. Some 
travel abroad and beg as a profession. Considerable numbers 
come down to the plain of Ooroomiah in summer, to find em- 
ig and still more are driven down in the winter, to 
seek a subsistence on charity. In some of the districts which 
are more susceptible of cultivation and less liable to the ravages 
of the Koords, the inhabitants obtain a comfortable living ; 
though their fare is coarse, consisting chiefly of the products of 
their flocks, with rice, and bread made of a species of millet. 
Wheat is seldom cultivated. 

The Nestorians of these mountains resemble their Koordish 
masters and neighbors, not only in their mode of obtaining a 
subsistence, but also, in a degree, in their exceeding rudeness, 
wildness and boldness of character. The inhabitants of differ- 
ent districts sometimes quarrel and plunder each other ; and if 





* The name Tiaree, is a Syriac word which means a fold, 
or enclosure (as a sheepfold, John 10: 16 and elsewhere), and 
was obviously given to this district from its striking local pe- 
culiarities. 
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remonstrance is offered, the pillagers justify themselves by re- 
plying, that they rob their Christian brethren to save the spoil 
‘trom the Koords ! 

The district of Ooroomiah is in the western part of Azerbi- 
jan—ancient Atropotene, the northern portion of Media—the 
northwestern province of Persia. It consists of a magnificent 
plain, situated at the eastern base of the Koordish mountains, 
and extending from them to the beautiful lake of the same name. 
This lake is about eighty miles in length and thirty in breadth, 
lying a little to the west of north and east of south. Its waters 
are very salt, perhaps as much so as the Dead Sea. No fish are 
found in it; but fowl, particularly the duck and flamingo,* fre- 
quent it in immense numbers. The plain of Ooroomiab is 
about forty miles in length, lying upon the central section of 
the lake, and in its broadest part is about twenty miles wide. 
Imposing branches of the Koordish mountains sweep down quite 
to the waters of the lake, at the extremities of the plain, en- 
closing it like a vast amphitheatre. With the adjacent declivi- 
ties of the mountains, it comprises an area of about six hundred 
square miles, and contains at least three hundred and thirty vil- 
lages. It is amply watered by three considerable rivers, besides 
many smaller streams. Its soil is extremely fertile, and is all 
under high cultivation. Its staple productions are wheat, rice, 
cotton, tobacco and the vine; and it abounds in a great variety 
of fruits. Besides ten or twelve species of the grape, it yields 
cherries, apricots, apples, plums, melons, nuts, etc. etc., in the 
most ample profusion. And the number of orchards and trees 


* The flamingo frequents this lake in such numbers, that I 
have seen miles of the shore whitened by one continuous 
flock. Their bodies are about the size of a goose; but their 
slender legs and small flexible neck are of such enormous 
length, that one fully grown measures six feet from the bill to 
the toes ; and it stretches its wings to even a greater length. 
Their color is white, save the wings, the front half of which 
is covered*with inimitably delicate and beautiful red feathers, 
and the back part with black quills. The flesh is reckoned 
delicious by the inhabitants, who take them in great numbers 
by means of snares made of hair, and placed in the shallow 
parts of the lake, where they walk about in search of decayed 
vegetable matter carried into the lake by the streams. 
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planted on “ the water-courses,” is such as to give much of it 
the appearance of American forests. 

About twelve miles back from the lake, and about two miles 
from the mountains, is the city of Ooroomiah. _ It is the ancient 
Thebarma, the birth-place, as tradition says, of Zoroaster. It 
contains about twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and is four 
miles in circumference. Like other cities of Persia, it is sur- 
rounded by a mud-wall and a ditch; and most of its houses are 
built of unburnt brick. Its markets are good for this country ; 
its streets are wider than is common in the East; and it has 
quite an air of comfort, from the great number of shade-trees 
interspersed among the dwellings. 

From elevations back of the city, the beholder, as he looks 
down upon the smiling gardens directly below him—then on the 
city, half buried in shrubbery—next on the vast plain, studded 
with its hundreds of villages, and its thousands of orchards and 
hedges of poplars, willows and sycamores, and gleaming with 
its almost illimitable fields, waving a golden harvest,—and far- 
ther still on the azure bosom of the placid lake, beaming and 
sparkling like a mighty mirror, under the brilliancy of a Persian 
sky,—and finally, on the blue mountains, away in the distance— 
has before him one of the loveliest and grandest specimens of 
natural scenery that was ever presented to the za of man. 
And forgetting for the moment the moral night that broods over 
so bright a scene, it is easy for him to conceive that he is sur- 
veying the garden of Eden. 

The climate of Ooroomiah is naturally one of the finest in the 
world. It resembles, in its temperature, that of our middle 
States. Unhappily, however, artificial causes are at work 
which render this climate unhealthy, particularly to foreigners ;— 
such as the constant irrigation* in summer of the almost number- 
less fields and gardens ; and, still worse, the extensive pools of stag- 
nant water, that stand most of the time in different places, par- 
ticularly in the ditch which surrounds the city. The reformin 
hand of a good government, controlled by the redeeming spirit 
of Christianity, is all that is needed to drain and dry up these 
pools and remove other nuisances, and soon restore the climate 
to its native salubrity. 


* There are few showers in Persia during the warm season. 
The gardens and fields are therefore watered by small canals, 
which conduct water from the streams, 
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The Nestorians of Ooroomiah have a tradition that their im- 
mediate ancestors came down from the mountains, at a period 
rather indefinitely known, but about five or six hundred years 
ago; and that this plain was then but very little inhabited. It 
is quite probable that the Nestorians were entirely swept away 
from this province for a season, during the devastations of Tam- 
erlane. But there are some monuments of their earlier resi- 
dence here. The largest and oldest mosque in this city, for 
instance, was once a Christian church. In repairing it a few 
years ago, a vault was found under it containing ancient relics, 
and among them a manuscript in a state of tolerable preserva- 
tion, purporting to have been written in that church about eight 
hundred years ago. Not more than six hundred Nestorians 
reside in the city of Ooroomiah. These are principally in a 
compact position, adjacent to which the premises of our mission 
are situated. There are about two thousand Jews in the city, 
and the remaining part of the population are Mohammedans. 
The Nestorians are numerous in the surrounding villages, in 
some cases living by themselves, and in others, intermingled 
with Mohammedans. Most of them are employed in the culti- 
vation of the soil, of which they are sometimes, though rarely, 
the proprietors. A few are mechanics, as masons, joiners, etc. 
Their common relation to the Mohammedan nobility in the ten- 
ure of the soil, is that of serfs to lords.) The Mohammedan 
creas 4 sustain nominally the same relation to the higher 
classes, though their rights are better respected than those of the 
Christians. The Nestorians often suffer lawless extortion and 
oppression from their Mohammedan masters. But their cir- 
cumstances on the whole are quite tolerable for a people in 
bondage. Their fertile country yields such overflowing abun- 
dance, that, so far from being pinched with want, they are 
always surrounded with plenty. 

The Nestorians of Ooroomiah partake in their manners of 
the suavity and urbanity of the Persian character. By the side 
of their rude countrymen from the mountains, they appear like 
antipodes. This difference in the appearance and character of 
the two classes is owing entirely to their local circumstances. 
And we may regard it as a felicity, that the mountaineers are 
impelled by interest or necessity frequently to visit the plain, 
where they cannot avoid a softening, humanizing influence. 
And as, in the progress of our work, the people of this province 
shall become yet more enlightened and elevated by the revival 
of the spirit of Christianity among them, their intercourse will 
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tell yet more powerfully on their less civilized brethren, and, 
through them, on all classes of the wild mountaineers. 

It is very difficult to arrive at even tolerable accuracy, in 
estimating the number of the Nestorian Christians. Themethods 
of obtaining such statistics among Orientals are very indefinite 
and unsatisfactory. The population of a town, village or dis- 
trict is usually estimated by the number of families; a given 
number of individuals being assumed as the average in each 
family. But in the primitive, patriarchal style of living which 
obtains in these countries, where three, four and even five gen- 
erations, as the case may be, dwell together—the number of 
persons in a family varying from five to thirty and even more— 
it is impossible to fix accurately on an average. Ten is the 
number often assumed for this purpose. In the Koordish moun- 
tains, the population is frequently computed by the soldiers that 
can be rallied on an emergency, every male adult being reck- 
oned as a soldier. But this method is even more indefinite than 
the other; and in those wild, inaccessible regions, there is this 
additional difficulty, that the number of houses and soldiers is but 
very imperfectly known. 

The number of the Nestorian Christians, as nearly as I can 
ascertain it, is about one hundred and forty thousand. Tiaree— 
by far the largest and most populous district—has about fifty 
thousand inhabitants. It is inhabited exclusively by Nestorians, 
and, as already stated, is quite independent of the Koords. In 
all the other districts of the mountains, there may be sixty thou- 
sand Nestorians. And in the province of Ooroomiah, including 
the adjacent districts on this side of the mountains, there are 
about thirty thousand. One hundred and forty thoskaad is cer= 
tainly a small number for a nation, or an ancient sect of Chris- 
tians. But the history of this people, in connection with their 
present circumstances and character, as was suggested at the 
commencement of this article, invests this little remnant with 
an interest independent of numbers. 

To the Christian scholar, the Janguage and literature of the 
Nestorian Christians are objects of much interest. Their an- 
cient language was the Syriac—the common language of Pales- 
tine in the days of Christ, and the same doubtless in which the 
Saviour himself conversed and preached.* This is still the 


* See an able and interesting article in relation to this lan- 
guage in the Biblical Repository, Vol. I. p. 358. 
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literary language of the Nestorians; in it their books are all 
written, and in it they conduct their epistolary correspondence. 
Though a dead language, the best educated of their clergy con- 
verse in it with fluency. Their written character differs consid- 
erably from that of the Western, or Jacobite Syrians, which is 
the character best known to European scholars. The former 
was never, to my knowledge, in type, until A. D. 1829, when 
an edition of the Gospels was printed in it by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. It much resembles the Estrangelo, and 
the Nestorians have some old books written in this character, 
and they still use it for capital letters. The common Nestorian 
character is very beautiful, and so agreeable to the eye, that 
members of our mission, when incapacitated by ophthalmy from 
reading English without pain, are able to read it with but little 
inconvenience.—The vowels used ty the Nestorians are points, 
and not the Greek vowels inverted, as used by the Western 
Syrians. 

The vernacular language of the Nestorians is a modern dialect 
of the ancient Syriac, much barbarized by inversions, contrac- 
tions and abbreviations, and by the introduction of a great 
number of Persian, Turkish and Koordish words, each class pre- 
vailing, in given districts, according to their proximity to either 
of those nations. Thus corrupted, however, the body of the 
language comes directly from the venerable Syriac, as clearly 
as the modern Greek does from the ancient. Some critics have 
questioned this opinion, supposing that the language of the 
Nestorians is a modern dialect of the ancient Chaldaic, though 
all their literature is in the ancient Syriac, and their written 
correspondence is still conducted in that language. _ It is incum- 
bent on such as sustain this view, to point out the difference be- 
tween the Chaldaic and the Syriac, and to show that the spoken 
language of the Nestorians is more allied to the former than to 
the latter. I will insert in this connexion a brief extract from 
a letter which I received from the first editor* of the Repository ; 
whose learned researches on this and kindred subjects entitle 
his opinion to the highest deference. “ Professor Roediger,”’+ 
he says, “ proposes to go on and publish a fuller account of the 
Syriac language as now spoken among the Nestorians. The 
views contained in your letter leave no room to doubt of the 
character of the language; nor that the Chaldean, so called, 


+ Of Halle. 





* Prof. Edward Robinson, D. D. 
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of Mesopotamia, is the same. I have myself had no doubt of 
this before; although on inquiry of R and of Mr. S—— 
in Constantinople, I could get no satisfactory information from 
either. The prevailing view among scholars at present, is, that 
the ancient Chaldee and the Syriac are, at the bottom, the same 
dialect ; the former having developed itself in a more Jewish 
form and adopted the Hebrew alphabet; and the latter having 
been diffused among Christians with a different alphabet ; i. e. 
one being a Hebraizing Aramaean, and the other, a Christian 
Aramaean. A similar fact exists now, in relation to the Ser- 
vian and Illyrian languages. They are the same, or nearly so, 
as spoken ; but the Servians are Greek Christians, and use a 
peculiar alphabet ; while the Illyrians are Catholics, and write 
with the Latin letters.” I may add, that one of my respected 
associates, the Rev. Mr. Holladay, and myself have taken some 
pains to compare the language of the Nestorians with the Chal- 
daic, as exhibited in the books of Danie! and Ezra, and atthe same 
time with the ancient Syriac of those portions of Scripture ; and 
the result has been a most decided preponderance, in favor of 
deriving this modern language directly from the Syriac. 

Very little attempt had been made to reduce the vernacular 
language of the Nestorians to writing, until we commenced 
our missionary operations. The ancient Syriac being a dead 
language, and entirely unintelligible to the people until studied 
as a learned tongue, it seemed to us, at the outset, quite indis- 
pensable to the due accomplishment of our object, to make 
their modern dialect the medium of written as well as oral in- 
struction. Some theoretic philologists question the propriety of 
reducing to writing any of the spoken languages of the Onen- 
tal Christians, and perhaps some other vernacular Asiatic lan- 
guages, advising that the people should be carried back to the 
readoption of their ancient tongues. Such philologists should 
remember, that popular language is not that tractable thing 
which will always come and go at one’s bidding,—and_espe- 
cialiy, march far in a retrograde direction; that it is an absolute 
sovereign, whom we may conciliate, but whom we try in vain to 
coerce. I may here quote another remark from Prof. Robin- 
son’s letter. He says: “There can be no doubt, I think, as to 
the propriety and necessity of cultivating the modern Syriac, in 
the manner you mention, any more than there is in the case of 
modern Greek. It is the language and the only language of 
the people, and must remain so, though it should be purified 
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refined, by a reference to the ancient language, so far as pos- 
sible.” We have, from the first, been fully impressed, in 
attempting to reduce this spoken dialect to writing, with the high 
importance of shaping it, so far as is practicable, to the very per- 
fect model of the ancient Syriac ; and we strenuously urge on 
the Nestorians the continued study of the latter, as a learned lan- 
guage. It is visionary, however, to suppose that they could ever be 
brought to adoptthis as their vernacular tongue. By the blessing 
of God on our labors, we have succeeded in putting considerable 
portions of the Scriptures and some other matter into this new, 
and, to the Nestorians, attractive costume. 

Of the venerable ancient Syriac, once so highly and exten- 
sively cultivated and so rich in its literary stores, as of the un- 
fortunate people who use it, we now find but little more than its 
ashes. The number of works at present extant among the 
Nestorians is very limited, and copies of these are extremely 
rare. The library of the Patriarch,—which had often been 
represented to us as absolutely prodigious, and might actually 
appear so to these simple-hearted people, who are acquainted 
with no method of making books save by the slow motion of 
the pen,—is found to consist of not more than sixty volumes, 
and apart of these are duplicates. And no other collection, to 
compare with this, exists among them. Three, five or ten 
books, for a large village, or a district even, has been regarded 
as a liberal supply. The few which they do possess, however, 
are objects of deep interest. Among them are found the whole 
of the Holy Scriptures,—save the book of Revelation, which ex- 
ists in none of their manuscript copies, and seems not to have 
been known to them, until introduced by us in the printed 
editions of the British and Foreign Bible Society. They make 
no objection to it in that connexion, but readily recognise and 
acknowledge it as canonical. Their Scriptures do not occur in 
one volume, but usually in six, the division being as follows. 
1. The Pentateuch (Ovrata), copies of which are not so rareas 
of some other portions. 2. The remaining books of the Old Tes- 
tament to the Psalms, with the exception of the two books of 
Chronicles (Bitmetwee)—copies rare. 3. The two books of 
Chronicles (Dbereamin), copies of which are very rare. 4. The 
Psalms (David, or Mismoree)—copies comparatively plenty 
5. The Prophets (.Vowiee)—copies rare. 6. The New Testament 
( Hdetta)}—copies more numerous than of any other portion, ex- 
cept the Psalms. In the second book in this list, occurs the 
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apochryphal work, Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Sirach 
(Hahumtha @bar Seerah). The Nestorians have also, in a 
separate volume, a work purporting to be the revelation of Paul 
(Gileeana @’ Paulus), which is said to consist of communications 
of what he saw, when he was caught up to the third heaven. 

The principal books containing the church services of the 
Nestorians are the following. 1. Alternate prayers for each day 
in two weeks (Kddm Dooatha). 2. Prayers for every day in the 
year except the Sabbath and festivals (Keshkool). 3. Prayers 
for the Lord’s day and other festivals (Hoodra). 4. Prayers 
for festivals not in Lent (Gezza). 5. Services for the com- 
munion, ordination, baptism and consecration of churches 
(Takhsa). 6. Legends of the Saints, read in the churches 
during some of the fasts (Werda). 7. Marriage services (Ba- 
rukta). 8. Funeral services (Oneeda). A small Romish legend 
is also found among them, claiming to be an epistle that 
descended from heaven at Rome, about the year A. D. 777, 
being engraved by the finger of God on a table of ice! After 
detailing a pompous array of signs and wonders that attended 
its descent, it proceeds to enjoin the observance of the laws of 
God and of the church, and denounces fearful threatenings 
on the disobedient. It is entitled, The Epistle of the Sabbath 
(Agertha d’Hosheeba), i. e. it descended on the Sabbath, 
and demands a reading every Sabbath. It is very little used 
by the Nestorians. Reciting the Psalms comprises a very con- 
siderable part of the daily church service of the Nestorians. 
The Gospels are also read, particularly on the Sabbath and on 
festival occasions. The Epistles and the Old Testament, though 
less frequently, are read in their churches. 

The Nestorians have a book containing the laws and canons 
of their church (Sinhddos*). They have also some of the 
writings of the Fathers (Avahatha), and traditions (Teshaia- 
thee) ; Books of Martyrs (Sadee); and Commentaries (Noo- 
haree) on all portions of the Scriptures, some of which are very 
entertaining and instructive, but others are equally puerile. 

* When the Syriac literature was in its greatest prosperity, 
the Greek literature was much cultivated by the Syrians, who 
introduced almost innumerable terms on religious, moral and 
philosophic subjects from the Greek into their own language. 
This word, Sunhados (Synod), is an instance, and several 
others which follow. 
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They have books of wise and moral sayings (Akuldaree, Sha- 
per Doobaree), and books of philosophy (Peelisoopa), but 
“falsely so called;” and they have rare copies of ponderous 
Dictionaries (Lexicona) and Grammars (Grammatika). 

The Nestorians have some very ancient manuscripts. There 
are copies of the New Testament written, some on parchment 
and some on paper, which date back about six hundred years. 
Some of these are written in the Estrangelo, and others in the 
common Nestorian character. The very ancient copies of the 
Scriptures are regarded with much veneration, and preserved 
with great care. They are kept in envelopes, and when taken 
into the hands, are reverently kissed as very hallowed treasures. 

I find it interesting, in translating the Scriptures, to compare 
the printed Syriac version, as also our own, with these ancient 
manuscripts. Slight diversities sometimes occur, not such as 
at all to invalidate the authority of either as a standard version ; 
but, by the different location of a single dot, new light and 
vividness are often thrown upon a passage of Scripture. A case 
of this kind occurred a day or two ago. It was in Luke 24: 
32, in relation to the conversation between Christ and the two 
disciples on their way to Emmaus. Did not our hearts burn 
within us?” In the printed version it is yakeed, burn, the same 
asin English. But my translator, a Nestorian priest, questioned 
the correctness of this reading ; and on referring to a manu- 
script copy of the New Testament about five hundred years old, 
instead of “ yakeed,’”’ burn, we found “ yakeer,” heavy, or dull ; 
the difference being simply in the location of a point, which, in 
the one case, being placed below the final letter of the word 
made it Daled, and in the other case, placed above it, made it 
Raish. According to the ancient manuscript, the verse in ques- 
tion would read: “ And they said one to another, Were not our 
hearts heavy (or dull,—reproaching themselves for being slow of 
understanding ), while he talked to us by the way, and while he 
opened to us the Scriptures ;” areading which certainly loses no- 
thing of beauty and force when compared with our own version. 

Few as are the books of the Nestorians, their readers are 
scarcely more numerous. Not more than one in two hundred 
of the people—in general, only the clergy—could read when 
we commenced our labors. And such as read at all—their 
highest and most influential ecclesiastics even—are but very im- 
perfectly educated. A majority of the priesthood can merely 
chant their devotions in the ancient Syriac, without knowing 
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the meaning. Some of the bishops even, among the mountains, 
are in this. predicament. We have now about four hundred 
children and youth in our seminary and schools, who possess 
as good native talents as an equal number in any country, and 
are successfully studying both their ancient and modern tongues ; 
and we hope soon to have many more thus employed. We 
have freely circulated the printed Scriptures in the ancient Syriac, 
among such as can read, and have multiplied withthe pen copies 
of those portions of the Bible which we have translated into 
the spoken dialect, and we need only the aid of a printer and 
press, to enable us to contribute far more rapidly and efficiently, 
to revive the dying embers of literature, as well as of pure reli- 
gion, among this venerable people. 

The Nestorians, like their Mohammedan masters and neigh- 
bors, are very fine-looking people. Their stature is nearly the 
same asour own. Their features are regular, manly, intelligent, 
and often handsome. And their complexion, were their habits 
cleanly, would be as light and fair as that common among 
Americans. In their character, they are bold, generous, kind, 
very artless for Asiatics, and extremely hospitable. Oppression 
from their Persian masters has never been able to reduce the 
Nestorians of Ooroomiah to the spiritless servility of the Arme- 
nian Christians. They are still brave, restless under oppression, 
and, so far as a subject people can be, remarkably independent 
in their feelings. On the other hand, the Nestorians of the 
mountains, with all their wildness, rudeness and bold indepen- 
dence, still possess the same kindness and hospitality of charac- 
ter, which are such prominent traits in the people of this pro- 
vince. There, the hungry man will divide his last piece of bread 
with a stranger or an enemy. In the district of Ooroomiah, 
where the Nestorians are so plentifully supplied with the means 
of living, they, as a matter of calculation, lay in liberal stores 
for their poor countrymen of Koordistan ; who, pinched with 
want among their own barren mountains, come down to the 
plain in large numbers, particularly in the winter, to seek a 
temporary subsistence on charity. The characteristic kind- 
ness and hospitality of the Nestorians, which they ever manifest 
to us to the utmost of their power, contribute much to render 
our residence among them agreeable and comfortable. 

But attractive as are their native traits of character, it is as 
nominal Christians that the Nestorians are invested with yet 
deeper interest. The organization of the Nestorian church 
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is strictly episcopal. Its ecclesiastical head is a Patriarch, with 
the title of Mar Shimon, i. e. Lord Simeon. The residence of 
this Patriarch is at Diss, about twenty miles from Julamerk, in 
the Hakkary district, one of the most inaccessible parts of the 
Koordish mountains. He formerly resided at Kochanes, still 
nearer to the town of Julamerk. He is clothed properly with 
only spiritual power, though his influence is in fact far more 
general. Among the mountaineers, his word is usually law in 
both temporal and spiritual matters. Among the Nestorians of 
Ooroomiah his control js much more limited. He never ventures 
down among them, probably from the apprehension that he 
might suffer embarrassment from their Persian rulers. And 
being thus beyond the reach of the full exercise of his authority, 
the people of this province have become rather lax in their re- 
gard even for his spiritual prerogatives. Still they look up to 
him with respect and veneration, and requite the visits of his 
brothers, which are usually annual, with liberal pecuniary con- 
tributions. Under the Patriarch are eighteen bishops ; four of 
whom reside in the province of Ooroomiah. 

The canons of the Nestorian church, require celibacy in its 
Patriarch and bishops. They also require, that from childhood 
they abstain entirely from the use of animal food, save fish, eggs 
and the productions of the dairy. Indeed, they go a step farther 
back in the latter requisition. The mother of the candidate for 
the episcopal office must also have observed the same _ absti- 
nence, during the period of gestation. This requisition of ab- 
stinence from animal] food is, however, like many other of their 
ceremonials, in some cases softened down. One of the bishops 
of Ooroomiah was never a candidate for episcopacy, until he 
was forty years old, having eaten animal as well as vegetable 
food until that period. He was then made a bishop, as a token 
of the Patriarch’s favor, for important services rendered when 
a deacon, in opposing the influence of papal emissaries. Since 
becoming a bishop, he has practised the required abstinence. 
I have sometimes questioned the Nestorian bishops, in relation 
to the reasons for their practising celibacy and restriction to 
vegetable diet. They never attempt to found the requirements 
of their church on the precepts of Scripture ; but reply, that in 
consideration of the sacredness of the episcopal office, these 
observances are enjoined as matter of propriety, on those in- 
trusted with it,—they being set apart to their high and holy 
work, as a consecrated class of Nazarites. Neither celibacy 
O* 
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nor abstinence from animal food are required of the inferior 
clergy ; nor do convents exist among them. 

The Nestorian clergy, like the laity, are usually poor ; and 
with the exception of the Patriarch and the bishops, they are 
obliged to labor with their hands, or teach a few scholars to 
obtain a subsistence. The priests realize a small pittance, in the 
form of a trifling annual contribution from their flocks, and a 
scanty fee for marriages and some other occasional services. 
The bishops receive an annual tax of about two and a quarter 
cents on an individual, each from his respective diocese ; and 
this, in their simple style of living and with no families to sup- 
port, suffices for their subsistence. The Patriarch receives an 
annual contribution, collected for him by the bishops, which 
usually amounts to two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
dollars. 

The Nestorians are very charitable towards other sects of 
nominal Christians, liberal in their feelings, and strongly desi- 
rous of improvement. The Patriarch has repeatedly written to 
us, expressing his joy and satisfaction at our being among his 
people, his gratitude for our efforts for their benefit, and his ear- 
nest prayers for our prosperity ; and such have been the lan- 
guage and apparently the feelings of all classes of his people. 
The four bishops of Ooroomiah and several of the most intelli- 
gent priests are in our employ as assistants in our missionary 
labors. They engage in the instruction and superintendence 
of schools and Sabbath schools, preach the gospel, aid in trans- 
lation, and render other efficient assistance. And the Patriarch 
and his brothers pledge to us the same co-operation, whenever 
we shall be enabled to extend our labors into the mountains.* 

The religious belief and practices of the Nestorians are much 
more siaidle and scriptural than those of other Oriental Chris- 
tians.| They have the greatest abhorrence of all image worship, 


* Two brothers of the Patriarch (one of them his desig- 
nated successor) are now with us on a visit, and are desirous 
of entering our employ as assistant missionaries here at 
Ooroomiah. 

+t An exposition of the religious system of the Nestorians 
does not come within the limits or the object of this article. 
But as the charge of heresy, in relation to the character of 
Christ, has been so violently laid upon the Nestorian church, 
by Catholics and other Oriental Christians ever since the days 
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auricular confession, the doctrine of purgatory, and many other 
of the corrupt dogmas and practices of the Papal, Greek and 
Armenian churches; while they cherish the highest reverence 











of Nestorius, the present opportunity of vindicating, to Protes- 
tants, their orthodoxy on that important subject, ought not to 
be omitted. ‘This point cannot better be secured, in few 
words, than by presenting their religious creed, as it occurs 
in their Liturgy, and is always repeated by them at the close 
of their services, as often as they hold religious worship, 
which is at least twice every day. They recognise it as the 
Nicene creed ; and, as will be seen by inspection, it differs 
but little from that venerable document. 

Below is a translation of this creed, with the caption pre- 
fixed, in the precise form in which it occurs in the Nestorian 
Liturgy in the ancient Syriac language. 


“ The creed which was composed by three hundred and eighteen 
holy fathers at Nice, a city of Bythinia, in the time of king 
Constantine the pious. The occasion of their assembling was 
on account of Arius, the infidel accursed. 


“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, and Creator 
of all things which are visible and invisible ; and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only begotten, the first-born 
of every creature ; who was begotten of his Father before all 
worlds, and was not created; the true God of the true God, of 
the same substance with his Father, by whose hands the worlds 
were made and all things were created; who for us men, and 
for our salvation, descended from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost, and became man, and was conceived and 
born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered and was crucified in the 
days of Pontius Pilate, and died and was buried, and rose on 
the third day according to the Scriptures, and ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of his Father, and is 
again to come to judge the living and the dead; and we be- 
lieve in one Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth who proceedeth 
from the Father, the Spirit that giveth life ; and in one holy 
apostolic, catholic (universal) church. We acknowledge one 
baptism for the remission of sins ; and the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting.” 

This document, being regarded as a summary of their re/i- 
gious system, and so often repeated by the Nestorians, of 
course exercises a strong influence over their religious belief 
and feelings. 
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for the Holy Scriptures, and, in theory at least, exalt them far 
above all human traditions. Indeed, the Nestorians may not 
improperly be called the Protestants of Asia. 

Such being their religious character, it should cease to be a 
matter of wonder, that they have welcomed us so cordially to 
our missionary labors, and that we have hitherto experienced 
not a breath of that violent opposition which has so often and 
effectually hedged up the way of our missionary brethren, who 
have been sent to other Eastern churches. We arrogate to 
ourselves no superior wisdom, prudence or fidelity. The differ- 
ence is owing to the character of the people among whom 
we labor. With the Nestorians, we have a broad field of com- 
mon ground, in the acknowledged supreme authority of the 
Holy Scriptures and other peculiarities to which I have alluded, 
that exists among no other Oriental Christians. Upon this 
ground, the clergy rejoice to take their stand and lend us their 
hearty and efficient co-operation. The most influential part of 
them being brought thus under our immediate influence—ten or 
twelve of them are connected with our families—they advance 
in intelligence and evangelical views, and keep pace with our 
missionary operations. And with their ecclesiastics, the people 
will, of course, move forward, and treat us as brethren engaged 
in a common cause, regarding our object to be, what in truth 
it is, not to pull them down but to build them up. And difhi- 
cult indeed would it be for us not to reciprocate the fraternal 
estimation in which we are held. 

Too much, however, should not be inferred from these state- 
ments. The Nestorians are still, to a painful extent, under the 
influence of many childish traditions. They attach great im- 
portance to their periodical fasts—which are about as numerous 
as in the other Eastern countries—often to the neglect of purity 
of heart, and even of external morality. The vice of lying is 
almost universal, among both ecclesiastics and people. Intem- 
perance is quite prev alent. The Sabbath i is, to a great extent, 
regarded as a holiday, and profaneness and some other vices 
are very common. Indeed, the mass of this people seem liter- 
ally to have “a name to live, ” while they are “ dead.” 

We ought, however, in the spirit of charity, to make excep- 
tions to this dark picture. There are ecclesiastics in our employ, 
and probably many other individuals both among the clergy 
and the laity, who are correct in their external conduct, and 
serious in their deportment, who sigh and pray over the. deg- 
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radation of their people, and seem “ waiting for the consolation 
of Israel.” Such, if not really Christians,* are, we believe, 
“not far from the kingdom of God.” And as “ the word of 
the Lord,” in the progress of our labors, shall “ have free course 
and be glorified” among the people, the number of these Sime- 
ons and Annas will, we trust, be rapidly increased ; until the 
whole church shall be enlightened, elevated and resuscitated 
by the spirit and life of the gospel. 

Such is the venerable remnant of the Nestorian Christians— 
situated in the midst of the followers of the False Prophet— 
invaded on all sides by artful Romish emissaries—and stretch- 
ing forth their hands to Protestant Christendom with the implor- 
ing cry: “ Come over and help us!” Their position in relation 
to the enemies of Christianity, is alike trying and interesting. 
Over the broad chasm that divides their faith from Mohammed- 
anism, they would doubtless continue, as a mass, extremely 
reluctant to leap, under almost any temptation or coercion. To 
the honor of the Persians, too, they are not, for Mohammedans, 
very overbearing in their efforts to proselyte their Christian 
subjects. Some hardened culprits are found ready, for the sake 
of evading merited punishment, to change their religion ; and 
such the Mohammedans readily pardon. 

But from the Papists, with the name and some of the forms 
of Christianity to conceal the deformities of their system, the 
Nestorians are in far greater danger. Had we not come to 
their rescue, we have reason to apprehend that the incessant 
working of the artful machinations of Jesuit emissaries—their 
endless intrigues—their promises of large sums of money, or 
favors procured through their instrumentality from government 
as rewards of conversion—their threats to bring the arm of 
Mussulman displeasure against such as refuse to yield—and 
their actual oppression, wherever they can bring power to their 
aid for this purpose, would gradually have obliterated the Nes- 
torians as a people, and attached the last man of them to the 
Romish standard. We are here, it would seem, just in season 
to prevent this result. But every inch of the ground is still to 
be contested. Papists know the importance of this field, and 
are coming into it like a flood. Here, as in almost every part 
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* There is much reason to hope that there are pious indi- 
viduals in this church, and that there may have been such 
during the whole period of its existence. 
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of the world, the Protestant missionary must experience his 
greatest trials and difficulties from the agents of “the man of 
sin.” No measure will be left untried for leading away the 
Nestorians from the religion of their fathers, and subjecting them 
to papal control. A few years ago, a Jesuit offered to the Nes- 
torian Patriarch $10,000, on condition that he would ac- 
knowledge allegiance to the Pope; to whom the Patriarch 
replied, in the emphatic language of Peter to Simon Magus: 
THY MONEY PERISH WITH THEE. And of late, emissaries from 
Rome have tendered to him the assurance, that if he will so far 
become a Catholic as to recognise the supremacy of their mas- 
ter, he shall not only continue to be Patriarch of the Nestorians, 
but all the Christians of the East shall be added to his jurisdic- 
tion! To this, the Patriarch replies: Get thee hence, Satan. 
The “newest measure”’ that has been reported to us is a recent 
order, fresh from the Pope, to the Catholics of these regions, to 
CANONIZE Nestorius, whose memory every Papist has been re- 
quired, for so many centuries, to curse ; and to anathematize 
the Latherans, i. e., the Protestant missionaries, with whom they 
propose also to class such of the Nestorians as shall not go over 
to the ranks of the Papists. The Nestorians fully understand 
that this surprising change is intended only to decoy them ; and 
they very naturally spurn the honor thus proffered. And as to 
being classed with the Lutherans, a brother of the Nestorian 
Patriarch, and his designated successor, who is now with us, 
told the Catholics, a few days ago, that he regarded it as an 
enviable exaltation. 

As already remarked, Jesuit efforts have succeeded in accom- 
plishing their object on the western side of the Koordish moun- 
tains—sometimes drawing individuals or families, and some- 
times bishops, and in one or two instances a Patriarch, with 
parts of their flocks, over to the papal standard. But in the 
province of Ooroomiah and among the Koordish mountains, 
Catholic influence has hitherto been very limited. The Nesto- 
rians of these regions have nobly resisted, and our prayer and 
hope is, that they may thus continue to resist. But, destitute of 
vital religion, and subjected to strong temptation, their condi- 
tion is perilous. Our confidence is in the Lord to keep them. 
“If God be for us, who can be against us ?”’ 

Is not the almost miraculous preservation of the Nestorian 
church from being crushed by the heavy arm of Mohammedan 
oppression on the one hand, and entangled and destroyed by 
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the wiles of Jesuit emissaries on the other, an animating pledge 
that the Lord of the church will continue to preserve this vene- 
rable remnant ;—that he will even revive and build it up, for 
the glory of his name and the advancement of his kingdom ? 
May he not have important purposes for it to accomplish—a 
conspicuous part for it to act, in ushering in the millenmal glory 
of Zion? What position could be more important and advan- 
tageous, in its bearing on the conversion of the world, than that 
occupied by the Nestorians, situated as they are in the centre 
of Mohammedan dominion? And is it too much to believe, 
that this ancient church, once so renowned for its missionary 
efforts, and still possessing such native capabilities, as well as 
such felicity of location for the renewal of like missionary la- 
bors, will again awake from the slumber of ages, and become 
bright as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with 
banners !—that it will again diffuse such floods of light, as shall 
put for ever to shame the yc 7 abominations of Mohammed- 
anism, roll back the tide of papal influence, which is now setting 
in so strongly and threatening to overwhelm it, and send forth 
faithful missionaries of the cross, in such numbers and with such 
holy zeal, as shall bear the tidings of salvation to every corner 
of benighted Asia? We confidently look for such results, and 
that at no very distant period, from the humble efforts which 
the American churches are now putting forth, for the revival 
of religion among their Nestorian brethren. These efforts 
should be wae prosecuted ; for a great preparatory work 
remains to be done, and a momentous crisis is near. The signs 
of the times in this eastern world, betoken the speedy approach 
of mighty political revolutions. The Mohammedan powers are 
crumbling to ruin. Christian nations are soon to rule over all 
the followers of the False Prophet. Mark the recent extension 
of British sway over the vast regions of Affghanistan! Turkey 
and Persia are tottering, and would fall at once by their own 
weight, were they not upheld by rival European governments. 
The universal catastrophe of Mohammedan dominion cannot, 
in all human probability, be much longer postponed. And as 
the religion of Mohammed was propagated and is sustained by 
the sword, so its overthrow, there can be little doubt, must 
quickly ensue, when the sword shall be taken from its hands. 
The Nestorians, therefore, and other Oriental Christians, 
should be quickly enlightened and prepared to take advantage 
of these approaching changes,—ready to plant the standard of 
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the cross whenever the trembling fabric of Islamism shall fall, 
and push the conquests of the gospel still onward, as fast as so 
mighty a revolution in the circumstances and prospects of this 
continent shall open the way. This done, and how soon will 
the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ! 


ARTICLE II. 


Baptism :—Tue Import or Baazivo. 


By Rev. Edward Beecher, President of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
[Continued from Vol. IIL, page 371.*] 


Tue principles and leading positions of the argument in re- 
gard to the import of Bamzilw have been stated. This argu- 
ment involves three main points: 1. The clearing away of irrele- 
vant or false positions, and definitely stating the point really at 
issue, and the proposition to be maintained—{§ 1—3. 2. The 
antecedent probability of the meaning claimed, according to the 
laws of language and of the mind, and from the nature of the 
subject—§§ 4—7. 3. Philological proof from the writers of 
Alexandrine Greek and from the fathers—}{ 8—21. 


§ 22. 
The philological argument is therefore complete, so far as is 


* Our constant readers will recollect that this discussion 
was marked as concluded in the Repository for April last, at 
the page here referred to. This was occasioned by some de- 
lay of correspondence, which led to a misunderstanding of the 
writer's design. We are happy to afford space for the con- 
tinuance of an argument so cumulative in its power, and the 
former portions of which have already called forth expressions 
of high satisfaction from several correspondents both in this 
country and in England. It will probably be concluded in our 
No. for April next. 

The following Errata occurred in the preceding sections of 
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implied in a statement of its principles and leading positions. 
It is not, however, complete so far as its cumulative power is 
concerned. A large number of facts still remains, which, in 
their proper place, will strongly confirm every main position I 
have assumed. But here the regular operations of the mind are 
interrupted by the entrance of disturbing forces of great and 
bewildering power. In every fundamental inv estigation of the 
mode of baptism, three inquiries are commonly involved and com- 
bined. 1. The import of the word Baariz@. 2. The original prac- 
tice of the church. 3. The full and perfect signification of the 
rite. The influences of these two last inquiries on the question of 
philology, I call bewildering and disturbmg forces—not because 
they are not important and legitimate objects of inquiry in their 
proper sphere ; and not because they have no bearing on the 
main question of the mode—but because they have exercised 
over the question of philology, an unauthorized though unsus- 
pected power. No attentive observer of the operations of the 
human mind can have failed to notice, that the impression of 
an argument, true and sound in itself, is often destroyed by the 
secret influence of some fact or principle, which does not appear 
in the discussion. These deep under-currents have frequently 
a power entirely superior to the logical force of the argument 
presented, and produce a state of mind which, if expressed in 
words, would be in substance this: “ All this looks well enough; 

it is quite plausible, to be sure ; but still it cannot be true ; there 
must be an error somewhere.” States of mind like this—felt 
but not announced—often do more to break the strength of an 
argument, than any direct perception of its falsehood. So now, 
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that the philological argument has been stated, I have no doubt 
that the thought will arise in many a mind: “ ‘Well, after all, it 
is a fact that the early Christians did universally immerse, and 
did attach great importance to that form; and they surely un- 
derstood the import of the word as well as we. Besides, the rite 
is designed to represent, not merely purification from sin, but 
purification in a way significant of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, as we are expressly told in Rom. 6: 2, 3, and Col. 2: 12. 
All these learned philological inquiries are no doubt very fine, 
and quite plausible ; but the single expression, “ buried with 
Christ in baptism,” is enough to dissipate them all. Now, 
while these under-currents of thought are overlooked, it is in 
vain to attempt to give to the philological argument, however 
sound in itself, any power at all. As some mighty stream, un- 
dermining banks, trees and houses, precipitates them together 
into the flood, and hurries them along in promiscuous ruin, so 
do these deep under-currents undermine and lay prostrate the 
walls of the best-compacted logical fabric. Considerations like 
these, indeed, produce a greater popular effect than reasonings, 
however profound. The ideas he upon the surface, and are 
therefore easily stated and easily apprehended. 

It is essential, then, to inquire what are the facts on the first 
of these points, and what is their bearing on the philological 
question? Having done this, we may resume and review our 
investigations. 


§ 23. 

What, then, are the facts, as it regards the practice of the 
earlier ages of the church? Iam willing freely and fully to 
concede that, in the primitive church, from the earliest period of 
which we have any historical accounts, immersion was the mode 
generally practised, and, except in extraordinary cases, the only 
mode. Ido not mean that these remarks shall apply to the 
apostolic age, but to the earliest historical ages of the pag 
primitive church. The practice of the apostolic age, I shall 
consider by itself. After all that has been said upon this point 
by learned men, it will not be deemed necessary for me to ad- 
vance proof of the position, that, in the primitive church im- 
mersion was the general mode of baptism. No one who has 
candidly examined the original sources of evidence, will enter- 
tain a doubt. If any one does doubt, let him read the articles in 
Suicer on avddvow and xazddvorg ; or, still better, some of the 
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Fathers themselves. For a comprehensive, clear and definite 
view of the great outlines of primitive practice in this respect, 
I know of no pee more full, and at the same time eloquent, 
than the sermons of Augustine to the Neophytes, pp. 97—99, 
vol. i., supp., Paris, 1555. I do not mean that the early prac- 
tice included all which is stated by Augustine ; for many super- 
stitious usages had, by this time, become prevalent. It is the 
main outline to which I refer. But admitting these things to 
be facts, what then? Does it follow of course, that the Fathers 
were led to adopt this form by a belief that the import of the 
word Baazitw is to immerse? This I know seems very gene- 
rally to have been taken for granted on both sides of the ques- 
tion. For example, Professor Stuart, after an able and clear 
exhibition of the proof that the early churches did baptize by 
immersion, says: “In what manner, then, did the churches of 
Christ, from a very early period, to say the least, understand 
the word famrito in the New Testament? Plainly they con- 
strued it as meaning immersion.’ “That the Greek Fathers, and 
the Latin ones who were familiar with the Greek, understood 
the usual import of the word Bawz/tw, would hardly seem to be 
capable of a denial.” Bib. Rep. Vol. Ill. 362. Now, all this is 
manifestly based on the assuinption, that the practice of the 
Fathers in this case is an infallible index of their philology ; i.e. 
if they did in fact immerse, they must of course have believed 
that famritm means to immerse. Indeed, this seems generally 
to have been regarded as a first principle, an indisputable truth. 
As long as it is so regarded, the facts already stated, as to early 
practice, will exert a strong, disturbing influence on the mind. 
The scholar in the region of philology and logic finds all plain; 
but he enters the dizzy and bewildering region of early prac- 
tice, and his brain reels, his energy is dissolved, and some un- 
seen power seems to be wresting his previous philological 
conclusions from his grasp. Indeed, if it is a sound principle 
that we must infer the opinions of the Fathers, as to the import 
of Banritw, from their practice, I see not how he can avoid 
letting them go; for of the facts there can be no doubt. But 
it is high time to ask: Is the principle sound ? is it logical? has 
it any force at all? It may seem adventurous to call in ques- 
tion a principle so generally received and so firmly believed. 
Nevertheless, I am compelled to say that I cannot perceive that 
the position is based on any sound principle of philology or 
logic; nay, it seems to me that there is abundant evidence that 
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it is entirely illogical and unsound. 1. Because, where a given 
result may have been produced by many causes, it is never 
logical to assume, without proof, that it is the result of any one 
cf them alone. The proper course is, to inquire which of the 
possible causes was, in fact, the real and efficient cause of the 
result in question. 2. Because, on making the inquiry, it ap- 
pears manifest to me, that the practice in question did not 
originate in a belief that the word gaazite means immerse, but 
in entirely different and independent causes. Suppose now the 
word to mean to purify, it is neither impossible nor improbable, 
that certain local and peculiar causes may have led to some 
one mode of purifying rather than another, and that this mode 
may have been immersion; and if all these things may have 
been so, who has a right to assume, without proof, that they 
were not so? I believe that they were. If it is inquired: What 
causes they were? I answer: 1. Oriental usages and the habits 
of warmer regions. 2. A false interpretation of Rom. 6: 3, 4, 
and Col. 2: 12. 3. A very early habit of ascribing peculiar 
virtue to external forms. The first cause is sufficient to begin 
the practice; the other two to extend, perpetuate and confirm 
it. Now, if it can be shown that these causes did exist, and 
did operate, and had great power, then a sufficient account of 
the origin and progress of the usage may be given by these alone ; 
and thus, all presumption against the meaning I have assigned 
to Bamtilw, or in favor of the sense to immerse, will be taken 
away; and thus, the way will be prepared to resume the direct 
philological proof, that in the earlier ages the word Baarito 
did mean purify. But of their existence or their power, can 
there be a doubt? Did not Christianity begin in the warm 
regions of the East, and in the midst of a sauate whose climate, 
habits, costume and mode of life were all adapted to bathing ? 
and was not the practice nearly universal? Hence nothing 
could be more natural than its use on convenient occasions, as a 
mode of religious purifying ; and if, as some maintain, the form 
had been previously used as a religious rite, nothing could be 
more natural than its adoption as a mode of purifying in the 
church. As to the interpretation of Rom. 6: 3,4, and Col. 2: 12, 
as referring to the external form, all may not be ready to con- 
cede that it was false; yet that it was early prevalent and pow- 
erful, no one, I think, at all acquainted with the facts of the 
case, will deny. But of this, more in another place. As to a 
superstitious attachment to forms—who can deny it? nay, who 
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that is a Protestant does? Evidence of it throngs on wn 
page that records the early history of the church. To omit all 
else, the history of this rite alone would furnish volumes of 
proof. Let the aw water—the baptismal chrism, to symbolize 
and bestow the Holy Spirit—the putting on of white robes after 
baptism, to symbolize the putting on of Christ—the baptism of 
men and women perfectly naked, to denote their entire moral 
nakedness before putting on Christ—let the anointing of the 
eyes and ears, to denote the sanctification of the senses—let the 
eating of honey and milk—the sign of the cross; and finally, 
let baptismal regeneration—the sum and completion of all these 
formal tendencies—bear witness to the mournful truth. Now, 
when the tendencies to formalism and superstition were so all- 
pervading and almost omnipotent, what could avert a blind and 
superstitious devotion to an early form—one especially in which 
so much was supposed to be involved, both of emblematical 
import and of sanctifying power. 


§ 24. 

Having now pointed out causes, amply sufficient in extent 
and power, to account for the early prevalence of immersion, 
and thus removed all presumption against the sense I claim, I 
will resume, and exhibit more fully the philological evidence, 
that the early understanding of the church was, that paarito, 
as a religious term, did signify to purify. I shall, 1, notice 
more at large those cases in which it is not only in the highest 
degree probable that Bawritm has the sense to purify, but, in 
which it is positively absurd to assign it any other meaning. 
For examples of such cases, see § 21: 2, 3. 2. Show 
that a very large number of coincident facts sustains and gives 
verisimilitude to this view. The argument already presented 
is, to my own mind, perfectly conclusive. For it has been 
shown that the sense to purify is, a priori, probable according 
to the laws of language and of the mind, and from the nature 
of the subject. See §9 4—7. It has also been shown that the 
fair and obvious import of a large class of passages demands 
the sense ; that the coincidence of so many separate probabil- 
ities brings together an array of proof that cannot be broken ; 
and also, that no opposite probabilities exist. See §§ 8—21. 
Still, it may be felt, 1f not said, how much better, in a case so 
important, to have proof so clear, unequivocal and decided, 
that the opposite sense shal] not only be highly improbable, but 
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absolutely impossible. Though I by no means admit the jus- 
tice of this demand—because hundreds and thousands of senses 
are daily admitted on evidence far less ample than that already 
given, and to admit the necessity of such proof. to establish a 
meaning would subvert all principles of sound philology—yet, 
as the materials for such proof exist, it seems appropriate here 
to present them. 


§ 25. 

To perceive fully the force of these, it is necessary to notice, 
1. The source whence they are derived, which is ancient usage, 
as it regards the baptism of blood: 2. The cases to which they 
relate, which are two; (1) the bloody baptism of Christ ; (2) 
the bloody baptism of the martyrs: 3. Their views in relation to 
this subject. They apply the word baptism merely to the act 
of making an atonement by shedding blood, even w here no one 
is spoken of, either as sprinkled by it, or immersed in it, and 
when the only external act spoken of is totally at war ‘with 
the idea of immersion. In cases of this kind, no sense is possi- 
ble but xa@agusuos, which is the established sacrificial term for 
an atonement, as I have already shown, § 12. Let us then 
begin with the case of our Saviour, of whose bloody baptism 
they so often speak. He shed his blood for sins, and this is 
called xaOagicuog in the word of God. Heb. 1: 3. Now, if 
they call the mere act of shedding his blood a Bazza, it is 
totally impossible that it should be taken in any except the 
sacrificial sense, xafagiuos. But in Origen, Hom. 7, on 
Judges 6, occurs a long passage on the baptism of blood, in 
which this very usage of language occurs. Speaking of Luke 
12: 50, he says: “ Pertendit enim nostra probatio non usque 
ad verbera solum, sed usque ad profusionem sanguinis pervenit. 
Quia et Christus, quem sequimur, pro redemptione nostra effudit 
sanguinem suum, ut inde exeamus loti sanguine nostro. Bap- 
tisma enim sanguinis solum est, quod nos puriores reddat, quam 
aque baptismus. reddit. Et hoc ego non prasumo, sed Scriptur a 
refert, dicente domino ad discipulos: Baptismum habeo baptizari, 
quod vos nescitis; et quomodo urgeor ut perficiatur. Vides ergo 
quia profusionem sanguinis sui, “baptism nominavit.” Here 
observe, 1. That the eye of the mind i is fixed intently and alone 
on the effusion of blood to make atonement. 2. He expressly 
siates, that Christ calls this shedding of blood, irrespective of 
its actual application in any mode, a baptism. 3. The only 
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external act spoken of is outpouring ; and surely, to call this 
an immersion is absurd. Here, then, an impossibility of the 
sense immersion is clearly proved. 4. But, give to baptisma the 
sense xaOapiouog and all is harmonious and plain; for an outpour- 
ing of blood is a xabfupiopog in the sacrificial sense, i. e. an atone- 
ment. In Heb. 1: 3, ZOOUPLOMOY MOUGELEVOS TOY CuapTLOY HUoY 
is applied to Christ in this very sense. Let now the passages 
from Chrysostom, Gregory Naz., and Theophylact be re-exam- 
ined, and carefully compared with this. § 21: 2,3. Those from 
Chrysostom and Theophylact both relate to the baptism of 
blood, and refer to passages in Matthew and Mark, parallel in 
sense tothat in Luke, to which Origen refers—Mark 10: 38, 39, 
Matthew 20: 22, 23. So that their usage of Bémzicuog to de- 
note za@agispos, is certainly and undeniably the same with 
that of Origen. By Gregory Naz. this same sacrificial sense 
is just as clearly extended to the baptism of water ; for he says: 

‘“*He did not need purification, i. e. forgiveness of sins, who 
taketh away the sins of the world.”” Two points are now per- 
fectly established. 1. Bémripog has the sacrificial sense 
xuBagipos. 2. In the description given of the rite by Greg- 
ory Naz., not only are xa#aigw and xd@Oagorg used in the place 
of Baseiteo and paazicuog, but they are used as perfectly synony- 
mous. Here, then, a flood of light is thrown over the whole 
subject, not only as it regards the baptism of blood, but of wa- 
ter also; and we may now consider it as indisputably proved, 

that pamzite is a perfect synonyme of zabagita, in the sacrifi- 
cial sense. With this compare the argument in § 8, and see 
how every position there assumed is irresistibly verified and 
sustained. Not only in the days of John was xabagisuog re- 
garded as a synonyme of péazicuos, but the same usage is found 
running down, in a stream of light, for many centuries. In- 
deed, it goes beyond the period commonly assigned to the 
Fathers, even as low as the eleventh century. 


§ 26. 

But let us look once more at this same usage, not only in the 
ease of Christ, but also of the martyrs who followed his steps. 
In order to do this the, more clearly, let us for a moment con- 
sider the feelings of the early ages as it regards martyrdom. 
The following points are here to be noticed. 1. The religion 
of Christ began with a solemn act of martyrdom—even that of 
the Son of God. 2. Christ knew that multitudes of his disci- 
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les were soon to be called to endure the same fate. 3. Both 

y his example and also by his spirit-stirring words, he provided 
great and powerful motives to excite his disciples to meet death, 
in its most terrific forms, without weakness or fear. 4. T hese 
motives were not only effectual to produce the desired result in 
multitudes of instances, but the minds of the early Christians 
were so deeply affected and so highly excited on this subject, 
that soon they went even to the extreme of undue eagerness for 
such a death. 5. This disposition was increased by a false 
construction put on the words of Paul: “I am ready to be 
offered.” —2 Tim. 4: 6. “ Yea, and if I be offered up,” ete.— 
Phil. 2:7. Also on the words of Christ: “Can ye be bap- 
tized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized ?” which, as 
we have shown, they understood as: “ Can ye be purified with 
the purification wherewith I am purified 2” and regarded as an 
inquiry, whether they were ready to be purified in their own 
blood, as he was in his. See, in the preceding passage of Ori- 
gen: “ loti sanguine nostro.” Hence they ascribed to the death 
of a martyr a kind of atoning power, and spoke of it as a 
xabapisuds Or Bézricuos, in the sacrificial sense. 6. This puri- 
fication was supposed to avail especially for the martyr; so 
that, if he had never been purified in water for the remission of 
his sins, they were remitted by his purification in his own blood. 
Hence, the universal idea of a bloody baptism was, that the 
martyr was purified, or purged from sin, by his own blood. 
7. It was also supposed, that the deaths of martyrs had a puri- 
fying power in behalf of others. Now the correctness of these 
views is not the question. They were evidently false. Our 
only inquiry is : In what language were they expressed ? And 
the answer is as before ; Bamzifw and pdarione are freely used 
to denote the act of purifying, or purging from sin by the shed- 
ding of blood ; and that in such circumstances, all attempts 
to introduce the idea of immersion are vain. Origen, on John 
1: 29, speaking of Jesus, the Lamb of God, says: “ Et sane 
hujus victime cognate sunt ccetere, quarum note sunt legales : 
per coeteras vero victimas huic victima: cognatas, effusiones in- 
telligo sanguinis generosorum martyrum ;” and after a few 
lines he adds: “ Que purgant eos pro quibus offeruntur.” 
Again, in his notes on Matthew 20: 22, 23, he says: “ Quod 
autem quis in passione remissionem accipit peccatorum baptis- 
mus est.”” He assigns this reason : “ Si enim baptismus indul- 
gentiam peccatorum promittit, sicut accepimus de baptismo 
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aque et spiritus, remissionem autem accipit peccatorum, et qui 
martyrii suscipit baptismum, sine dubio ipsum martyrium rationa- 
biliter baptismus appellatur.” Here note, 1,the expression “ mar- 
tyrii baptismum.”’ Now, as martyrdom is nota fluid, so immer- 
sion in it is impossible ; purification by it is the only possible 
sense. 2. Prev iously, as we have seen, he has said of Christ, 
profusionem sanguinis baptisma nominavit. Here he conveys 
the same idea in other words, when he says, “ Martyrium bap- 
tismus appellatur.”” 3. He gives us express reasons for this 
use of terms. The martyrs are victims like Christ; like 
his, their death has an atoning or purging power, and be- 
cause of this power their death is to them a baptism, 1. @., a 
purification. Indeed, had Origen designed to give a concise 
definition of the sacrificial sense which I have assigned to the 
word Bémriouos, he could not have been more exact. “ Quod 
antem quis in passione remissionem accipit peccatorum baptis- 
mus est.”” Because any one through his suffering receives the 
remission of sins, it is a purification—a xabupispos—a Baaricpos. 
It is not called a baptism, because the martyr is immersed, for 
in fact he is not. This is not even thought of; it is totally out 
of the mind. But it is so called simply because, by suffering, 
by effusion of blood, he secures the forgiveness of sin. But that 
effusion of blood, which secures the forgiveness of sins, is al- 
ways called x«@agiopos, and never an immersion, because in 
fact there is no immersion in the case. An expiatory offering 
is never called an immersion. The making an atonement by 
blood is never called the making of an immersion. He who 
pardons through blood is always said to purify, to purge, to 
cleanse by blood, but never to immerse by, or with, or in blood. 
Now, though the idea that the blood of martyrs has an atoning 
or purging power is false, yet it does not in the least diminish 
the force of the argument. We are inquiring how Origen ex- 
pressed his belief that the blood of martyrs was a purgation 
from sin, and not whether his opinions were correct. In perfect 
accordance with these ideas, Chrysostom says of the martyrs in 
the hour of death, “that they have the Spirit copiously,” that 
“their sins are taken away,” that “ there is a wonderful purifi- 
cation of the mind,” zaéaguos, and “as others are purified, 
Bamrivorra:, in water, these are washed, ovoerrat, in their own 
blood.” 

So Gregory Naz., speaking of the baptism of blood, says: 
“ it is more august than the rest,” those of water, tears, etc.— 
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because, after it, the martyr is polluted no more (ov podvverat). 
The same ideas are also found in the writings of Augustine, and 
in those of his antagonists, thus proving themselves to be the 
tg ideas of the age. See his De Civitate Dei, lib. 13. 
cap. 7, also lib. 2. cap. 23, contra literas Petiliani, where Peti- 
lianus uses the expression: “ Similes Christo martyres, quos post 
aquam veri baptismi, sanguis baptista perfundit,” i. e., whom 
their own blood, asa purifier, cleanses or washes. So far indeed 
was this idea carried, that, as we have seen, the purification by 
blood was even more desired than the purification by water, 
though to this also they attached an exaggerated, and almost 
miraculous power. Nor have I found any evidence that the 
passages in Luke 12: 50, Mark 10: 38, 39, Matt. 20: 22, 23, 
were ever understood by any of the Fathers in the sense either 
of immersion or overwhelming. They seem universally to have 
referred them to the baptism of blood, and to have taken the 
words Béatiopog and Banrito in the sacrificial sense—to purify. 
Now I do not think that in these passages the words have that 
sense. I regard them as instances in which the word is used 
in the sense to overwhelm with cares, and agony of body and 
rind, as illustrated in § 4 and § 10. But this only shows how 
deeply fixed and strong was the usus loquendi for which I con- 
tend ; for it was so powerful as even to overrule the true sense, 
in cases where the wofd obviously departs from the sense to 
purify. And if it was sufficiently powerful to force the sense 
to purify on the word, even when it does not belong there, are 
we to suppose that it was not powerful enough to retain it, in 
instances where all the facts of the case show that it truly be- 
longs? In view of these facts, which are a small part only of 
those which might be adduced, I am utterly unable to resist 
the conviction, that to purify, was clearly, and so far as I have 
observed, universally the religious sense of the word Baarilw 
among the Fathers. 


§ 27. 

I do not indeed affirm that they did not, any of them, at any 
time, use it as a religious term to denote immersion. To say 
this poner wh would require a certainty that every usage of 
it by the Fathers had been seen, which, in my case, certainly is 
not true. But I must say, that even if such cases can be found, 
they will not disprove my position. They can only prove in- 
consistent usage; and this I have already admitted would be 
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nothing strange, and might even be expected in writers so nu- 
merous and so various. Still, when I consider the extreme 
power of the usage which I have proved, when I find it clearly 
and decidedly, even in the eleventh century, I am inclined to 
believe that a general perception of the true sense was lost or 
not observed, till the Greek language itself sunk in the ruins of 
the Eastern empire; and that the present state of opinion has 
been produced by party spirit, and by the mistakes of learned 
men to whom the Greek was a dead language, and who, being 
familiar with the style and usage of classic Greek, as that which 
holds the earliest and primary place in the modern systems of 
education, have allowed it to expel the true spiritual and sacred 
sense of the word, and in place of it, to introduce a merely 
physical, and, too often, barren and profitless external act. 

In opposition to this, the opinion of the Greek church is often 
alleged as decisive in favor of the meaning immerse. Being 
by name the Greek church, it is inferred that they must, of 
course, be good judges of the import of a Greek word. In re- 
ply to this, I would ask: Is modern Italian ancient Latin? If 
not, neither is modern Greek ancient Greek. That modern 
Greek resembles its parent stock, more than modern Italian does 
the Latin, 1 do not deny. But the resemblance is not such 
that the opinion of a modern Greek scholar, on a point like this, 
is worth any more than that of a modern German, Italian or 
English scholar. No man can form an opinion on this subject 
except by a study of the facts found in the ancient writers who 
exhibit the usage in question; and his opinion is worth most 
who most carefully investigates, compares, classifies and judges 
in view ofthe whole case. And if this be so, the opinions of the 
modern Greek church, unsustained by argument, ought to have 
no peculiar weight. Their proficiency in philological studies 
certainly does not exceed that of other European scholars, to 
say nothing of those of America. 

The passage in 2 Kings 5: 14, is often alleged as decisive 
proof that pamzilw means immerse. The facts are these. The 
prophet commanded Naaman to wash seven times in Jordan, 
using 77. In obeying the command it is said >2au%, Sept. 
efanticaro seven times. It is said to be universally conceded 
that 522 meansimmerse only. I reply,itis not soconceded. Even 
Mr. Carson allows that it has passed to the sense to dye, with- 
out respect to mode. Why then could it not pass to the sense 
to wash, without respect to mode? Scholars of the first emi- 
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nence believe and affirm that it did. Of these it is enough to 
mention Suicer. He affirms that the word is here the equiva- 
lent both of ym and Buritw, in the sense to wash. Nor can 
it be disproved, for it is in perfect analogy with other known 
facts in language. Even if the sense immerse is here admitted, 
it only proves the coexistence of the secular sense immerse with 
the religious sense purify, and that in this case there was a 
desire to fix the mind on the mode of washing. Take a parallel 
case. Mr. Carson admits the coexistence in Bémz of the sense 
to dye and to dip. Suppose now an order to dye a cloth is 
given, and in narrating its execution, it is said, a man dipped 
it seven times in a dye-tub, and in each case Béarq is used. 
Does the fact that it means dip in the last case prove that it 
does not mean dye in thefirst ? Cannot two different meanings 
of a word coexist even in the same sentence? Can it not be 
said, I drank out of this spring last spring? How then could 
the use of the word faazitw to denote an act here, prove that 
it does not mean purify elsewhere? On neither ground, then, 
has the passage any force. For first, it cannot be proved that 
the word here means to dip; and secondly, if it could, it would 
be nothing to the purpose. 


§ 28. 

It only remains that I adduce, as I proposed, a large amount 
of coincident facts, sustaining and giving verisimilitude to the 
whole. 

1. The early and decidedly predominant idea of the rite 
was, that it was the appointed, and almost the only means of 
obtaining the remission of sins. How natural, now, that its 
name should indicate this idea. It does, if Bamzipos is taken 
in the sacrificial sense xa@agiouos, but not if taken in the sense 
immersion. A proof that pamzionog is taken in the sacrificial 
sense is found in ts equivalents in Latin and Greek ; remissio 
peccatorum, aqecig duaptior, duuetiay xabugots, &pects mhyu- 
uehyjuator. These and similar phrases are used as the names 
of the rite, and are obviously mere equivalents of xafagionos. 
Instances of this usage abound in Tertullian and Augustine ; 
they occur also in Gregory Nyss. and other Greek Fathers. 

2. The words with which peritw is interchanged, in giving 
variety to the style, and preventing the too frequent repetition 
of the same word, show that it is used by the Fathers in the 
sense of purify. in such interchanges, we always expect the 
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fundamental idea of the leading term to be retained ; or some 
one into which it easily passes, and with which it has a natural 
affinity. The class of words that has an affinity to the idea 

xaBupito, is very large. In Greek they are Lovw, ayato, aprile, 

avayervaw, etc.; in Latin, purgo, mundo, emundo, lavo, abluo, 

diluo, eluo, perfundo ; together with the nouns and participles 

derived from them, as Aovreor, &ynopds, etc., purgatio, lavatio, 

lavacrum, emundatus, ablutus, etc. The class of words that 

has an affinity to the idea immersion is small, as it is a mere 

external act. Now let three facts be noted. 1. The range 
of equivalents, or substitutes for awrite, is in fact large. 

2. They are all of the class having affinity to xedagitw ; and 

there is a great readiness to pass into any mode of speech equi- 
valent or analogous to it, or derivable from it. 3. There is no 
readiness to use equivalents of immersion, except in cases in 
which, for some particular reason, it is intended to give promi- 
nence tothe form of purifying. Letanyoneread Augustine’s con- 
troversies with the Donatists, and his various works on baptism, 
the works of Origen as translated, and any of the Greek Fathers 
who have written much on the subject, and he will easily find 
the same thing. It is impossible by a few quotations to give 
an idea of the impression produced by noticing such facts in 
passages of considerable extent. 

3. When it is desired to speak definitely of immersion as an 
act, Bamziouds is not ren used, but xaradvow ; and for 
immersion, évdédvorg. See Suicer on these words. Why is this, 
if Baaziouog never means any thing but immersion ? 

4. Onthe other hand, in the Apostolic Constitutions, Can. L., 
the expression zeia Bantisuara wins prijoews occurs, in which 
toia Bantiouara denotes three acts of immersion, but not the 
name of the rite; for in trine immersion, three immersions are 
necessary to one purification. And if the expression were un- 
derstood to mean three purifications, the idea would be false ; 
for three immersions make but one purification. Lest any mis- 
understanding should arise, a note was deemed necessary by 
Zonaras, informing the reader that Pamzicouata here means 
xatadvces, and uiyorg denotes the rite as a whole, i. e. is used 
for Borticua. He therefore says, roe Bantiouara, évraida tas 
toeic xaradvceis qyciv. As much as to say Bémrioue is not 
here used in its common import, but denotes the act of immer- 
sion, so that the passage means, not three purifications, as you 
might suppose, but three immersions and one purification. y 
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this care to explain and to state that Pamrispara in this case— 
évtav0a—means immersions, if it never has any other mean- 
ing? But if its common meaning is purification, all is plain. 
We see too the use of the word xarddvoig. It was univocal : 
Bamtiouos was equivocal, and in its common religious sense de- 
noted purification. 

From this case in the Apostolic Constitutions, and from the 
closing remarks on pamritw in 2 Kings 5: 14, the following 
general principles may be derived, which will be of great usein a 
critical investigation of the meanings of this word in the Fathers. 
1. In speaking of baptism, the two senses, immerse and purify, 
are sometimes both used. 2. They are applied to the rite in differ- 
ent ways, and for different ends. Taken in the sense of purify, 
Baarit denotes the real import of the rite and the thing en- 
joined, and is used in the sacrificial and religious sense ; but 
when it denotes the act of immersion, it is not used to denote 
the real import of the rite, nor in the religious sense, but simply 
to denote a physical act, i. e. a mode in which purification may 
be performed. For example, suppose an ancient bishop to have 
ordered a priest to purify, 1. e. baptizea man. The priest obeys 
and immerses him three times according to the principles of 
trine immersion; and in describing this trine immersion, uses 
the word Banzito in the sense of immerse. Here both senses 
of the word are used in relation to the same rite. In the first 
instance it is used in the sacred sense of purify, in the second, 
in the secular sense to denote a mode of purifying. 3. When- 
ever Baatiovata is used with the numeral three, in describing 
a single baptism, of course it is used in the secular sense, as the 
name of an act; because in such a case, the purification is but 
one, whilst the tmmersions are three. 4. To prove the exist- 
ence of the secular sense as indicating the mode of a religious 
washing, does not disprove the existence of the religious sense 
as the name of the rite itself. This shows the fallacy of all 
arguments based on 2 Kings 5: 14. 5. To guard against the 
ambiguity produced by applying the same word to the rite in 
two senses, xazddvoig was used to denote immersion, leaving to 

aéatioua the religious sense of purification. 

5. Although immersion was deemed of immense importance, 
yet its necessity was never defended on philological grounds ; 
and leave was conceded to sprinkle in extraordinary cases, on 
such grounds as plainly show that they did not feel bound by 
the import of the word. Hear Cyprian: “Neque enim sic in 
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sacramento salutari delictorum contagia, ut in lavacro carnali et 
seculari sordes cutis et corporis, abluuntur, ut aphronitris et 
cceteris quoque adjumentis et solio et piscina opus sit quibus ablui 
et mundari corpusculum possit. Aliter pectus credentis ablui- 
tur, aliter mens hominis per fidei meritum mundatur.” Notice 
now that this whole passage, designed to prove that a man may 
be baptized by sprinkling, depends for its force entirely on as- 
signing to the word the sense of purify. His argument in brief 
is this; the power of baptism to purify from sin, does not de- 
pend on the quantity of water used, but upon the internal faith 
of the person baptized. “In baptism,” he says, “ the pollution 
of sin is not washed away, as the pollution of the body and skin 
is washed away in an external, physical bath, so that there is 
need of saltpetre (or nitre, see Jer. 2: 22), and other auxiliary 
means, and a bath or a pool, in which the body can be washed 
and purified. Far otherwise is the breast of the believer wash- 
ed ; far otherwise is the mind of a man purified from sin by the 
merits of faith.’ From all this he inferred that a man might 
properly be baptized, if necessary, by sprinkling. But how 
could he do this if he knew that the command was not to purify 
but to immerse? On this ground all such reasoning would be 
vain. Anyone could have replied: “ The command is not to 
purify, but to immerse ; and you cannot immerse without im- 
mersion ; and sprinkling is no immersion at all.” But such 
an idea does not seem to have entered Cyprian’s mind. To him 
plainly the only command was a command to purify. The 
word baptize does not indeed occur ; but evident synonymes of 
it are used, as abluo and mundo. I know not how we can ob- 
tain stronger testimony to the prevailing opinion of the age than 
this ; and it is the stronger because indirect and undesigned. 

6. In explaining the similitude between baptism and the sal- 
vation of Noah in the ark, also between baptism and the passage 
of the Israelites through the Red Sea—1 Pet. 3: 20, 21, and 
i Cor. 10; 1, 2—Noah and the Israelites are not looked on as 
mnmersed, but merely as purified, or saved ; and that too by the 
same element which overwhelmed and destroyed the enemies of 
God. They even go so far as to speak of the wicked as im- 
mersed, by pr! of antithesis to the righteous, who are not im- 
mersed, but only purified and saved. This view is based on the 
expression in Peter, “ saved by water,” as applied to the eight 
souls who were saved by water in the ark. To be purified, with 
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them was equivalent to being sanctified, or being saved ; and in 
looking at baptism, their minds were fixed on this idea. “ Now,’’ 
said they, “ as in baptism water saves, so in the flood it saved, 
and so in the Red Sea it saved ; not by overwhelming Noah or 
the Israelites, but by dividing them from the enemies of God, 
and by nip ak ew ian and immersing those enemies. And its 
similarity to baptism lies only in the fact, that it saves or purifies 
the people of God. Augustine (Sermo de Cataclysmo, Vol. 9, 
p- 320, Paris, ed. 1586) speaks of the Israelites delivered out 
of Egypt, as hastening to the Red Sea, “ that they may be saved 
by water ;” the Egyptians follow, the sea opens, the Israelites 
pass through, the Egyptians enter, then, “ Unum elementum aqua- 
rum, auctore totius, creatore jubente, judicavit utrosque ; sepa- 
ravit enim pios ab impiis. los abluit, istos obruit ; illos mun- 
davit, istos occidit.” “One element, water, by the command 
of the Creator, judged both ; for it separated the righteous from 
the wicked. The former it washed, the latter it overwhelmed ; 
the former it purified, the latter it destroyed.” He then speaks 
of Moses as a type of Christ, his rod as a type of the cross, and 
the Red Sea as a type of the waters of baptism, purpled by the 
blood of Christ. Now compare with this the anxious efforts of 
our Baptist brethren, to prove that in some way the Israelites 
were immersed, Augustine says, they were washed and purified, 
and the Egyptians overwhelmed (and of course immersed) and 
destroyed. 

It is quite certain that no man, who believed and was anxious 
to prove that immersion was the sense and the only sense of 
Bantiopog, would ever have used this language. In like man- 
ner, comparing the salvation of Noah and his family to the 
salvation effected by baptism, he often calls the flood a sacra- 
ment ; and compares its effects to those of baptism. He com- 
pares the church to the ark ; and one out of the church, and 
unbaptized, to one out of the ark; and his fate to the fate of 
one so excluded. Concerning the one who perishes out of the 
ark, he says: “ submersus est diluvio non ablutus.” Hence he 
regarded those in the ark, who were saved, as abluti, i. e. puri- 
Jied or saved, and those out of it, as sulmersi, i. e. submersed, 
or immersed and destroyed. All this he says in commenting 
on 1 Pet. 3: 20, 21. See Lib. 1. Cap. 21, Vol. 6. p. 253, 
Here then he opposes the righteous who were purified, but not 
immersed, to the wicked who were immersed, but not purified ; 
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and regards one as saved by purification, and the other as des- 
troyed by immersion. Would any modern advocate of immer- 
sion have ever written so? For the true sense of 1 Pet. 3: 
20, 21, see § 18. 

7. Elias is spoken of by Origen as baptizing the wood in the 
sense of purifying it. In this case I was misled by not noticing 
that Origen regarded the act of pouring on water as designed 
to purify the wood. Obviously this was not its end, but to 
drench it with water, so that when God should burn it by fire 
the miracle might be more undeniable. Nor did it occur to me 
that Origen could take any other view of the case. But I find 
that he did. Dr. Wall and others have quoted this as a case in 
which Baatite means pour. But, being convinced that when 
it denotes an external act it never means pour or sprinkle, I 
resorted to the idea to envelope or overwhelm, as in § 3. That 
opinion I am obliged now to retract, having found evidence that 
Origen looked on the transaction as a purification of the wood, 
however strange and incorrect such an idea may be. The pas- 
sage is this. Origen is commenting on John 1: 25: “Why 
baptizest thou, if thou be not the Christ, nor Elias, nor the 
prophet?” He is aiming to show that they had no reason to 
suppose that Elias would baptize in person when he should 
come. The reason is this. Although the wood needed purifi- 
cation, yet he did not baptize, purify, it himself, but told oth- 
ers to do it. His words are: Ovid: t& éni Ovowmoriouv Evia, 
xara tovg tov “Ayau8 yodrovs, Sedueva Lovtgod iva exxatOy 
éxupavértos, &v mugi Tov xvpiov Bamticavtos ; enmixedevetaa 7eQ 
Toig iegevor tovt0 motjou. “Who did not baptize—purify—the 
wood upon the altar in the days of Ahab, although it needed 
to be purified, in order that it might be burned when the Lord 
should be revealed in fire; for he commanded the priest to do, 
this.” In this case the words Evia dedpera Lovreod, beyond all 
dispute, fix the sense, and show that he regarded the pouring as 
a rite of purification, and used Parritw in its usual religious 
sense. In this view the passage remarkably falls in with and 
confirms the reasoning in §9; and proves that Origen under- 
stood them to inquire in John 1: 25: “ Why purifiest thou ?” This 
passage also is in perfect accordance with those already quoted 
from his writings. 

8. It was a natural inquiry of old, as now: “ Why was Christ 
baptized?” In answering this question, the Fathers do not say, 
as does Prof. Chase, he was immersed “as a fit and striking 
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emblematical declaration of his voluntarily yielding himself up 
to his sufferings, with the confidence of emerging ;”’ because, 
“ to represent one as overwhelmed in the water was a well- 
known figure to indicate deep afiliction.”” See Chase’s Sermon 
on the Design of Baptism, p. 13. They do not try to answer 
the question : “ Why was he immersed ?”’ but solely the ques- 
tion: “ Why was he purified ?”’ And in those passages where 
Bantilo really means overwhelm, they retain, as we have seen, 
the sense of purify. Various answers were given. In general 
they all denied that he was purified because he had any sin ; 
and most commonly they added, that he was purified in order 
to give to the water of baptism a purifying power. See § 21, 
Svvapey érOéven xaBbagriniy. Augustine says: “ Aque que cae- 
tera mundare consueverant, Domino nostro lavante, mundate 
sunt.” He also says it was to give an example of humility, 
and to honor the rite so that others should not despise it. 
Their difficulties were caused by the idea purify, as applied to 
Christ; to this their answers correspond; and they do not 
correspond with the views of those who believe that the word 
means immerse. Can we doubt, then, what was the general 
understanding of the word? Had they regarded the word as 
our Baptist brethren do, would they not have given their solu- 
tion of the question ? 

9. In speaking of the baptism of the Holy Spirit, they do not 
speak of it as an inward spiritual immersion, but as an inward 
spiritual purification. Gregory Nyss. calls baptism d¢rzi) xe0ae- 
ots. As we have a body and a soul, so we need a twofold 
cleansing, 8¢ vdarog xai avetuatos rd Baby xabaigortos. To de- 
note the internal baptism here, he uses zaaigw, and calls the ex- 
ternal and internal together d:rz7j xéOagorg, a twofold cleansing. 
Augustine says: Baptizatur a Joanne in carne ; sed ipse Joan- 
nem in Spiritu lavat. “He is purified by John in the flesh, but 
he washes, or purifies John in the Spirit.” So he says: * Quod 
enim dicimus ipse baptizat, non dicimus ipse tenet et in aqua 
corpus credentis tingit ; sed ipse invisibiliter mundat et hoc uni- 
versam prorsus ecclesiam.” “ When we say that Christ bap- 
tizes, we do not say that he holds and washes in water the body 
of the believer, but that he invisibly purifies him, and not only 
him, but the whole church. Lib. iii. c. 49. In the Fathers, 
such passages are of constant occurrence ; but in none of them 
is found the strange, incongruous and modern idea of an internal 
and spiritual immersion into the Holy Spirit and fire. Comp. § 10. 
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Origen contrasts those who are loti aqua, with those who are 
sancto spiritu loti. 

10. In speaking of the Siaqégot Bantiopo, Heb. 9: 10, they in- 
variably regard them as purifications of persons, not as im- 
mersions of things. See § 14. In an enumeration of the various 
kinds of baptism, often ascribed to Athanasius—an unexcep- 
tionable witness as to the usus loquendi of that century—it is 
said, as an explanation of the diuqogot Bantiopol, ads yag 
axdbaugros ehovero tdatt. Theophylact says, more particularly, 
that a man was washed in water, and thus purified, xa» vexpov 
Twaro, xav Lengov, xav yorodouyg eyévéto tig. With this comp. 
Panritouevos axd vexoov, § 16. Macarius says: jv 2ag avtois 
pantiona cagxa ayalor, mag iiv Pantiopa ayiov avevpatog 
xai mvgos. In this he manifestly refers to Heb. 9: 13: “ the 
ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the puri- 
fying of the flesh ;” for bis use of ayé%w and cages is clearly 
taken from Paul. Of course, he regards this sprinkling as a 
Baatioua. Tertullian says: Judus quotidie /avat, quia quotidie 
inquinatur: quod ne in nobis factitaretur, propterea de uno 
lavacro definitum est. 

11. In§ 16, following Jahn and others, I have admitted that 
washing, as well as sprinkling, was a part of the rite of purifi- 
cation from a dead body. But I find that not only Philo speaks 
of sprinkling alone, but Josephus, in a minute account of the 
same rite, does the same. Antiq. B. iv.,C. 4. He accurately 
describes the heifer, how slain, how burnt, and how her ashes 
were used. No superfluous rites are added (as Mr. Carson 
suggests might have been done before this time), but Moses is 
followed with minute anxiety. He not only omits washing, 
but so describes the purification of the people as to imply that 
washing was no part of the rite—éééaivor reizy xai Esd30uy tov 
iuco@v xii xaeBugoi 20 Lomov joa. “They sprinkled them with 
it on the third and on the seventh day, and after that they were 
clean.” Now, if it was necessary to wash also, then it is not 
true, that after sprinkling only, they were clean—zo domo 
—for washing still remained. But he says, xaOagoi 70 Louon 
OU. poms was a Pharisee, a priest, anda man of learn- 
ing. Have we not, then, the best reason to suppose that he is 
correct, and that washing was no part of the rite? Paul also, 
Heb. 9: 13, says nothing of a washing, and speaks of sprink- 
ling as the whole. If we reflect now that both Philo and 
Josephus, in professed and minute descriptions of the rite, say 
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nothing of washing, can we hesitate to believe that no washing 
was involved? And if so, Bamz:Céuerog must refer to the sprink- 
ling alone; and no sense but purified is possible. If any one 
should ask: Who then is commanded to wash himself in Num. 
19: 197 I reply, he who sprinkles the unclean person ; not the 
unclean person himself; he needs sprinkling alone. See Num. 
19: 13, where it is clearly implied that sprinkling alone was 
demanded. See also Num. 19: 21, where it is said that he who 
toucheth the water of separation shall be unclean; and he that 
sprinkleth shall wash his clothes, and of course his body ; for 
one involved the other, as the Jews testify and reason shows. 
Observe also that this is in perfect analogy with all other parts 
of the transaction ; for the priest who sprinkled the blood of the 
slain heifer, the man who burned her, and he who gathered her 
ashes, were all rendered unclean, and were obliged to wash 
both body and clothes. Num. 19: 2—10. A fortiori, would 
he be rendered unclean, who actually sprinkled the polluted 
person with the water? And were this conclusion less certain 
than it is, reasoning on Num. 19: 2—10 alone, yet this passage, 
taken in connection with the usage of Philo, Josephus and Paul, 
makes the case perfectly plain. And if no washing was in- 
volved, but sprinkling alone, then the argument on pamritope- 
vog @mo vexgov is decisive and complete; for a man can be 
purified by sprinkling, but not immersed. Here, as in the case 
of purifying the wood in Origen, the more minute the examina- 
tion of all the facts, the more certain the conclusion that Bamrite, 
in its religious use, means to purify. 

12. In speaking of the baptism of fire, the Fathers regard it, 
not as an immersion, but as a purification or purgation ; and 
from this use the idea of a future purgatory came. A few re- 
garded the fire spoken of in the words, “he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” as referring to punishment, 
as some do even now. But most of them regarded it as the 
purifying fire of the Holy Spirit. Others believed in a literal 
fire of purification after death, particularly Origen. In Hom. 
24, on Luke 3: 16, he speaks of Jesus as purifying in a river of 
fire, each one who, after death and before entering heaven, 
needs to be purged, “ qui purgatione indiget.” 7 By 2, on 
Jer., he says: “ Forsitan et Jesus baptizat spiritu sancto et igne, 
non quia eundem in spiritu sancto atque igne baptizet: sed quo 
sanctus baptizetur spiritu sancto, et is qui post fidem et magisteri- 
um Dei rursum ad scelera conversus est, cruciatu purgetur incen- 
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dii. Beatus qui Javacrum accepit spiritus sancti, et ignis 
lavacro non indiget. Miserabilis autem, et omni fletu dignus, 
qui, post Javacrum spiritus, baptizandus est igni.” A little after 
he speaks of “ peccator qui ignis indiget baptismo, qui combus- 
tione purgatur.” \ In his Comment. in Epist. ad Rom. Lib. 8, 
he says: “Ut ignis gehenne in cruciatibus purget quem nec 
apostolica doctrina, nec evangelicus sermo purgavit, secundum 
illud quod est scriptum, purificabo te igni ad purificationem.” 
Here, baptizo, purgo, purifico, and lavo (involved in lavacro) 
are all used as synonymous terms in describing the baptism of 
fire. If Gieseler is correct (Vol. 1., § 119, note 14), this pur- 
gation of Origen is not to be confounded with the Roman Ca- 
tholic purgatory, first suggested, as he says, by Augustine. 
Neither the opinion of Origen or of Augustine is correct; yet 
they show as clearly as if true, that by the baptism of fire, a 
purgation by fire, and not an immersion, was meant. Clearly 
they had in mind the words of Malachi: “he is like a refiner’s 
fire,’ and, “he shall purify and purge.” These words gave 
rise to the expression in the gospel: “ He shall purify you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire.” Taking the word faaz(to in 
this sense, we can clearly see how the various and erroneous 
forms of the doctrine of purgatory grew out of it. Compare 
§§ 9, 10. 

13. In speaking of the baptism of tears, the Fathers regard it 
as a purification by tears, and not as an immersion in tears. 
The very nature of the case shows that it must have been so, 
and the language of the Fathers proves that the purifying power 
of tears did not depend on having a quantity sufficient for an 
immersion. Says Nilus, a disciple of Chrysostom, Jovtije aya- 
Gog tis wryis, the moocevyis tO Saxevor. “ The tear of pray- 
er”’—not a flood, or river, or ocean of tears—“ the tear of 
prayer i a good wash-basin of the soul.’ For this use of 
Aovrig, see § 16, and the idea there given of washing the hands 
of the soul. So Gregory Nyss. calls tears Zovtgor xaroinidior 
xu xpdvorg idiovg bi WY éoti Tag xnLidug Tig Wryis anovipacba, 
“a domestic washing place, and fountains of your own, by 
means of which you can wash off the spots, or pallation of your 
soul.” “daoriatw, as no one can deny, never denotes immer- 
sion, but commonly the washing of hands and feet. From the 
nature of the case then, as well as from the language of the 
Fathers, we are certain that they regarded the baptism of tears, 
nct as an immersion, but as a purification. 
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14. The Fathers applied passages of the Old Testament com- 
manding washing, or predicting purification, to the rite of baptism 
in such a way, as evinces a belief that Buazitw means to purify. 
In Is. 1: 16, is a command to wash and make clean—Heb. 
aD astm, Sept. Aovoache, xabagoi yévecbe—Vulg. lavamini, 
mundi estote. Justin Martyr and Hippolytus regard this as 
an anticipation, or prophetic injunction of baptism. Hippo- 
lytus says: Propheta Isaias Baptismi vim purgativam predixit, 
cum ait, lavamini, mundi estote.”” Cyprian, Jerome and others ap- 
ply to baptism the prediction : “I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you and ye shall be clean.” Now, if they regarded Baaritw as a 
synonyme of xa@agito all this is plain and natural ; for in one of 
these cases purification is commanded, in the other it is pre- 
dicted, but in neither is immersion mentioned. The only ex- 
ternal act alluded to is sprinkling. I desire that here may be 
noted the use of 7, in Isa. 1: 16. By this wore all the 
commands for personal ablution in the Mosaic ritual are given, 
and to it, I remarked, § 14, Bamritw would naturally become a 
synonyme. Here is proof that it did so become. And this 
word always denotes washing, without respect to mode, and 
never immersion. 

15. From the time of the clinic baptism of Novatian down 
to the Reformation, there were cases of baptism by affusion or 
sprinkling, defended on grounds similar to those stated by Cyp- 
rian (No. 5), and totally inconsistent with the idea that they 
felt bound by the word faazite to regard nothing as a baptism 
that was not an immersion. All this is plain, and easily ac- 
counted for, if they regarded Bamtiouog merely as a purifica- 
tion, to be performed in common cases by immersion, and in 
extraordinary cases by affusion or sprinkling. It shows that 
their attachment to the mode did not depend on Baaritw, but on 
a regard to general practice and its supposed sigmificance. 
Constantine the Great was baptized by sprinkling on his bed. 
In 499, Clodovius, king of the Franks, was baptized by affu- 
sion. Gennadius, of Marseilles, A. D. 490, says, that the bap- 
tized person is either sprinkled or immersed—vel aspargitur, vel 
intingitur. For other clear and striking cases, see Pond, pp. 
42—50; where he clearly proves that immersion was never 
considered as essential to baptism till after the Reformation. 
The bearing of all these facts on the meaning of the word is 
irresistible. Had it been regarded as demanding immersion 
when there was such a universal attachment to that mode, a 
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deviation would have been resisted on philological grounds ; 
but, though frequent and extensive deviations took place, they 
were never so resisted. The conclusion is inevitable—they 
could not be so resisted ; it was universally known that gaarito, 
as a religious term, meant to purify, not to immerse. 

16. To conclude, the idea of purification is, in the nature of 
things, better adapted to be the name of the rite than immer- 
sion. It has a fitness and verisumilitude in all its extensive 
variety of usage, which cause the mind to feel the self-evi- 
dencing power of truth, as producing harmony and agreement 
in the most minute, as well as in the most important relations 
of the various parts of this subject to each other. This is owing 
to three facts: 1. The idea of purification is the fundamental 
idea in the whole subject. 2. It is an idea complete and defi- 
nite in itself in every sense, and needs no adjunct to make it 
more so. 3. It is the soul and centre of a whole circle of de- 
lightful ideas and words. It throws out before the mind a flood 
of rich and glorious thoughts, and is adapted to operate on the 
feelings like a perfect charm. To a sinner, desiring salvation, 
what two ideas so delightful as forgiveness and purity? Both 
are condensed into this one word. It involves in itself a deliv- 
erance from the guilt of sin, and from its pollution. It is a 
purification from sin in every sense. See §12. It is purifica- 
tion by the atonement, and purification by the truth,—by water 
and by blood. And around these ideas cluster others likewise, 
of holiness, salvation, eternal joy, eternal life. No word can 
pee such delight on the heart, and send such a flood of 
ight into all the relations of divine truth ; for purification, in the 


broad Scripture sense, is the jy and salvation of man, and the 


crowning glory of God. Of immersion none of these things 
are true. 1. Immersion is not a fundamental idea in any sub- 
ject or system. 2. By itself it does not convey any one fixed 
idea, but depends upon its adjuncts, and varies with them. 
Immersion? In what? Clean water, or filthy; in a dying- 
fluid, or in wine? Until these questions are answered, the 
word is of no use. And with the spiritual sense the case is 
still worse; for common usage limits it in English, Latin, 
Greek, and, so far as I know, in all languages, by adjuncts of a 
kind denoting calamity or degradation, and never purity. It 
has intimate and firmly established associations with such words 
as luxury, ease, indolence, sloth, cares, anxieties, troubles, dis- 
tresses, sins, pollution. We familiarly speak of immersion in 
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all these, but with their opposites it refuses alliance. We never 
speak of a person as immersed in temperance, fortitude, indus- 
try, diligence, tranquillity, prosperity, holiness, purity, ete. 
Sinking and downward motion are naturally allied with ideas 
which, in a moral sense, are depressed, and not with such as 
are morally elevated. Very few exceptions to this general law 
exist, and these do not destroy its power. Now, for what rea- 
son should the God of order, purity, harmony and taste, select 
an idea so alien from his own beloved rite, for its name, and 
reject one, in every respect so desirable and so fit? Who does 
not feel that the namie of so delightful an idea as purification 
must be the name of the rite? And who does not rejoice that 
there is proof so unanswerable, that it is ? 

The philological argument is now closed. Whatever may be 
the interpretation of Romans 6: 3, 4, and Col. 2: 12, the question 
of philology must remain untouched. All that they can prove, at 
most, is the fact that those to whom Paul wrote were immersed, 
and that he deemed immersion a significant act. Neither of these 
do they prove in my opinion ; for which I propose soon to give my 
reasons. But if they did, it is impossible, as we have shown, to 


settle the question of philology by early practice. Even if they 
did immerse, it was only a mode of purification ; and it was bap- 
tism, not because it wasimmersion, but because it was purification. 


[To be continued. ] 


ARTICLE III. 


Tue Ancient Commerce or WestTeERN AsIA. 
By Rev. Albert Barnes, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Concluded from Vol. IV. page 328.] 


Tue natural sea-port of Western Asia, and the centre of the 
commerce of the East, was Tyre, or rather perhaps the ports 
of Phenicia, for Tyre was but one of them. Phenicia early 

asped this commerce, and retained it until the rise of Alexandria. 

idon first rose to opulence ; and then Tyre, her “ daughter,” 
better situated for commerce, soon eclipsed her glory, and be- 
came the mart of the world. I must not detail its history, or speak 
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of its splendor. Volney says :“ It was the theatre of an immense 
commerce and navigation, the nursery of art and science, and the 
city of perhaps the most industrious and active people ever 
known.” Travels, II. 210. Ineedscarcely speak of the voyages and 
discoveries of the Phenicians. They had no needle to guide them 
on the deep; but they were compelled to creep along the shore, 

or if they ventured abroad, they did it at their peril. “Yet the in- 
fluence of Phenicia was felt afar on the literature and prosperity of 
nations. From her Cadmus carried letters to Greece ; and far in the, 
west, colonies were founded that spake her language and that imi- 
tated her commercial enterprise. Carthage was a colony of hers ; 
Carthage, that resisted the legions that conquered the world— 
that sent her Hannibal across the Alps to thunder at the gates 
of the eternal city; Carthage, that built fleets almost as fast as 
winds, and storms, and Roman power could destroy them. The 
Phenician fleets paused nothere. They passed through the straits 
of Hercules, now Gibralter,—and attempted to sail round the 
continent of Africa. Far down its coast they stretched their way, 
without chart or compass, until increasing difficulties and dan- 
gers compelled them to return. Not so, however, if we may 
credit the unbroken voice of antiquity, was it with another effort 
of the Phenicians to encompass Africa on the east. Herodotus 
(IV. 42, 43) says of Necho II. king of Egypt, that he fitted 
out a fleet of triremes in the Red Sea, and having engaged some 
expert Phenician pilots and navigators, he sent them on a voyage 
of discovery along the coast of Africa. ‘“ They were ordered to 
start from the Arabian Gulf,and come round through the pillars of 
Hercules into the North Sea—the Mediterranean—and so 
return to Egypt. Sailing, therefore, down the Gulf they 
passed into the Southern Ocean; and when autumniarrived they 
laid up their ships and sowed the land. Here they remained 
till harvest time: and having reaped the corn they continued 
the voyage. In this manner ‘they occupied two years; aud the 
third having brought them by the pillars of Hercules to Egypt, 

they related, what to me appears incredible, however others 
may be disposed to believe it, that they had the sun on their right 
hand, and by these means was the form of Africa first known.” 
The fact mentioned by Herodotus, and which appeared so re- 
markable to him, “ that they had the sun on their right hand,” 
isone of those circumstances, explained by time, which go to de- 
monstrate the authenticity of a narrative—circumstances with 
which both sacred and profane history abound. We knowthatif 
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they passed the Cape of Good Hope the sun when rising must 
have been on their right hand. This same voyage, if we may 
credit ancient history, was performed by other descendants of the 
Phenicians. Pliny states (Lib. I. 67, v. 1), that “ Hanna, a 
Carthaginian, circumnavigated the continent of Africa, from 
Gades to the extremity of the Arabian Gulf, and wrote all the 
details of the voyage, which was undertaken at the period 
when Carthage was most flourishing, and that he founded several 
towns on the coast.’* If this be so, then it follows that the 
Cape of Good Hope was passed more than 2000 years before it 
was discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, in 1487. These were 
voyagesof curiosity; andthey madeno perceptible change in the 
commerce of the world. Still they show the adventurous charac- 
ter of the Phenician mariners. It excites our wonder that with- 
out compass or chart such a voyage should have been made. 
Imay add here, as an interesting fact, that Cadiz in Spain was 
one of the colonies of Tyre ; and from this country an expedition 
went out which discovered the new world. 

The great importance of Tyre as a place of trade, and the 
prominence which the mention of its commerce has in the Scrip- 
tures, as well as the remarkable facts which have occurred to 
annihilate that commerce for ever, and to fulfil the prophecies 
respecting it, require a somewhat more extended notice than 
we have given to other places. 

Of all ancient cities, Tyre was probably the most favorably 
situated for navigation. No situation could be more favorable 
for forming a navy,—situated as it was in the vicinity of Leba- 
non, and having the forests of Senir and Bashan also accessible. 
Bashan was celebrated for its oaks (Isa. 2: 13, Zech. 10: 1, 2, 
Ezek. 27: 6), and Lebanon could furnish a great quantity of 
timber, not only to be exported as an article of commerce, but 
to be used in the construction of ships. Ancient vessels were 
often constructed of fir; cedar supplied masts; while oak was 
used for those long and powerful oars, which were the chief 
instruments of navigation. “They have made all thy ship- 
boards of fir-trees of Senir; they have taken cedars from Leba~ 
non to make masts for thee ; of oaks of Bashan have they made 





* A brief but satisfactory account of the ancient voyages 
around Africa, and to different parts of it, may be seen in the 
Ency. Geog. Vol. I. p. 18—30. 
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thine oars.” Ezek. 27: 5,6. Tyre was adjacent also to fruit- 
ful countries. It was the natural ouélet of Judea, the only port 
on its coast of much importance. But its chief distinction 
arose from the fact, that it was the port to which naturally 
tended the rich productions of India; and when this commerce 
was diverted or ceased, it lost its importance and sunk into de- 
cay. For a long time it was the place through which that 
traffic passed on its way to Europe; and the rich commo- 
dities that were brought by the way of Babylon, Palmyra and 
Damascus here found their centre. 

Tyre, at one time, possessed the best harbor on the coast of 
the Mediterranean ; and it was this fact which gave it so much 
importance. The change which it has since pert Men in this 
respect, as I shall show in another part of this article, is one of 
the most remarkable circumstances in history, and demonstrates 
that the prophecies must continue to be fulfilled. Tyre was at 
first built on the coast or main land, and is commonly known 
by the name of Pale-Tyrus (Iladairvgog), or ancient Tyre, to 
distinguish it from insular Tyre, subsequently built on the island. 
There is abundant evidence that the former was first built ; 
though it is probable that the island was early occupied as a 
place of anchorage. Insular Tyre was built on an island or 
rock that was about three quarters of a mile from the coast. 
The passage from the coast to the island was probably in boats 
only, until the time of Alexander ; who, in order to reduce the 
city, by a mole two hundred feet in width joined it to the main 
land. This was built mainly of the rubbish and stones of the 
old city, and became a permanent embankment or breakwater ; 
and thus, it is probable, added much to the natural advantages 
of the harbor. Alexander was occupied eight months in re- 
ducing the insular city; and it became a subject of contention 
among his followers after his death. That the harbor of Tyre 
had uncommon advantages, is not only demonstrated by the un- 
broken current of testimony, but by the fact, that it so long 
maintained the dominion of the sea, and eclipsed every rival. 

We have in the Scriptures a more full account of the traffic 
of Tyre than of any other ancient city ; and it will throw light 
on our subject to consider more minutely the articles of its com- 
merce. 

The foundation of the prosperity of Tyre was laid, in part, in 
its vicinity to valuable materials for ship-building. “They have 
made all thy ship-boards of fir-trees of Senir.” Ezek. 27: 5. 
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Senir (""z2) is usually supposed to be the same as Sirion—j""%, 
the Phenician name for Hermon. Cant. 4:8. 1 Chron. 5: 23. 
According to Abulfeda, it denotes a ridge of mountains near 
Damascus. In regard to the word fir (2172), it is not easy to 
determine precisely the sense in which it is used in the Scrip- 
tures. It is probably, however, the same as cypress; and 
constituted, pe with the cedar, the glory of Lebanon. It 
was employed for the floors and ceilings of the temple (1 Kings 
5: 22, 24), and also for the sheathings and decks of ships. It was 
used for spears (Nah. 2: 4), and for musical instruments (2 Sam. 
6: 5). Probably the word win2 was not confined to one species 
of timber, but was a general name denoting several kindred 
trees, as is the word fir or pine among us. The cedars of Leb- 
anon were used for masts. Ezek. 27: 5. The LXX have 
understood the cypress as the tree intended. The word ™s 
commonly denotes the cedar of Lebanon. From the account in 
the Scripture it would seem that this tree was uncommonly tall 
(Isa. 2: 13, 37: 24), and wide-spreading (Ezek. 31: 3). The 
cedar of Lebanon was very large, but at some period of its 
growth it was undoubtedly well fitted for masts. The oak of 
Bashan was also used for oars. Ezek. 27:5. Much of the 
ancient navigation was conducted by oars. Ignorant, to a great 
extent, of the art of navigation, not knowing how to take ad- 
vantage of the winds, and often drifting along where they had 
no charts, and no knowledge of the dangers which they would 
encounter, they were frequently obliged to make use of oars. 
Two things that with us would seem to be articles of luxury 
and needless splendor, are mentioned in the navigation of the 
Tyrians. The first is, that they made use of “fine linen with 
broidered work from Egypt” for their sails. Ezek. 27: 7. 
That finely-wrought linen was employed for this purpose occa~ 
sionally, may not seem improbable, when the magnificent ap- 
precence of the barge of Cleopatra is recollected. It must have 
een, however, rather for show than for use. The other item 
in the decoration of their ships (Ezek. 27: 6) is, that “ the 
company of the Ashurites have made thy benches of ivory, 
brought out of the isles of Chittim.” There has been much 
difficulty in understanding who are meant here by the Ashurites, 
or what is the exact meaning of the phrase. The word ren- 
dered “ company” (72) usually means a davghter, and why it 
has been translated “company,’’ it is difficult to see. The 
word rendered “ Ashurites” (5™ 2s) is from "52x, a step, going ; 
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and is probably here synonymous with "*exn, meaning sherbin 
—a species of cedar that grew on Mount Lebanon. Using the 
word ™3 in its common signification, the passage may mean, 
according to Gesenius, “thy benches they made of ivory (72), 
the daughter of Sherbin cedars ;” that is, they in/aid the cedar 
of the benches with ivory; they ornamented the seats of the 
rowers with ivory—a fact which is by no means improbable, 
though it seems incredible that they should make the benches 
wholly of ivory. Jarchi proposes to arrive at the same inter- 
pretation by reading =™*tx-nz as one word ; and then it would 
mean, ‘ with cedars ;’ that is, “they made thy benches ivory 
with cedars brought from the land of Chittim.” Chittim is a 
name of large extent, like the word Levant, and is applied to 
the cities and coasts of the Mediterranean, without denoting 
any particular part. Josephus makes it Cyprus; the first of Mac-~ 
cabees applies it to Macedonia; the Vulgate to Italy ; Bochart 
makes it the same with the islands around it; Jerome ascribes 
it to the islands of the Ionian and A°gean Seas. Any of these 
places may be understood as included in the word “ Chittim ;” 
and as Tyre traded with them all, there can be no difficulty in 
understanding that either the ivory or the box that was used, 
was brought from them. Pict. Bib. on Ezek. 27: 6. 

The articles of commerce mentioned by Ezekiel, in which 
Tyre traded, together with the countries with which its traffic 
was conducted, are the following : 

1. Blue and purple from the isles of Elishah.” Ezek. 27: 7. 
Elisha ">, was one of the sons of Javan (Gen. 10: 4), and 
settled a part of Greece. The word here denotes a — situ- 
ated on the Mediterranean, most probably Elis, or Hellas—a 

art of the Peloponnesus. In the Samaritan it is written 275s. 

t seems remarkable that the Tyrians, who were so celebrated 
for their own purple, should have imported the article from Eli- 
sha. But the purple of Laconia was the finest dye next to the 
Tyrian; and the purple cloth of that province was possibly em- 
ployed because it was cheaper than that of Tyre, which was 
reserved for the use of kings.” Vincent. That this purple of 
Laconia was an article of luxury, is apparent from Horace : 


Nec Laconicas mihi 
Trahunt honest purpuras cliente. 
Opes, II. 18: 7. 


The blue and purple referred to in Ezekiei seem to have 
5* 
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been used for awnings and coverings. It will be remembered 
that the famous galley in which Cleopatra went to meet An- 
thony, had an awning made with cloth of gold. According to the 
description of Ezekiel, the appearance of the Tyrian vessels, 
whether in the harbor or at sea, must have been exceedingly 
magnificent. 

2. The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad traded with Tyre. 
Ezek. 27: 8. “The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad were thy 
mariners.”” This passage proves, that while the Tyrians were 
devoted to commerce, the Sidonians furnished them with mar- 
iners. Arvad or Aradus was the name of a Phenician city 
upon an island of the same name, not far from the coast, 
founded, according to Strabo (XVI. 2, §§ 13, 14), by Sidonian 
deserters. Its name now is Ruad, and the island is about two 
hundred paces from the continent. Compare Gen. 10: 17. 
Among the places which are mentioned as trading with Tyre, 
besides the above, were Gebal, Persia, Lud, Tarshish, Javan, 
Tubal and Meshech, Togarmah, Dedan, Syria, Judah, Damas- 
cus, Dan, Arabia, Sheba and Raamah, Haran, Canneh, Eden, 
Asshur and Chilmad. Ezek. 27: 9—25. The whole object of 
the enumeration of these places is, to show the countries to 
which Tyre traded, that is, to nearly all the known parts of the 
world. Most of these places are well known ; and little would 
be contributed to the design of this article, were we to desig- 
nate the others. A remark or two is all that is necessary. 
Tarshish here is probably the same as Tartessus, in Spain ; but 
J shall advert to it again when I speak of the commerce of the 
Jews. Javan is used to denote Greece in general, perhaps Ionia 
in particular. Tubal and Meshech probably denote countries 
situated near the Black and Caspian Seas. Dedan is supposed 
to have been on the southern coast of Arabia; or, as Michaelis 
thinks, it may have been an island, or commercial town in the 
Persian Gulf, established by the Tyrians to secure the trade of 
the Indies. 

3. In regard to the articles of commerce in which the Tyri- 
ans were engaged, much light may be derived from the chapter 
in Ezekiel above referred to. Silver, iron, tin and lead were 
brought from Tarshish—From Javan, Tubal and Meshech, 
they obtained “the persons of men—i. e. slaves—and vessels 
of brass.’’ Tubal and Meshech are supposed to be Caucasian 
regions, and slaves from thence have always been in the high- 
est repute in the countries which now constitute the Turkish 
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empire. The inhabitants have always been, distinguished for 
personal comeliness. The rich Turks and Persians have always 
filled their harems with female slaves from Georgia and Cir- 
cassia. The passage before us proves, that when Tyre was at 
the height of its splendor, this kind of traffic was common.— 
Horses and horsemen from Togarmah are mentioned. For- 
merly, the country of Armenia—supposed to be the same as 
Togarmah—was celebrated for producing horses for the kings 
of Persia; and in later times the people have paid their tribute 
in horses.—Ivory and ebony are mentioned as obtained from 
Dedan. If Dedan here means a part of the country adjacent 
to the Persian Gulf, then these articles were probably obtained 
from India. That ebony is intended by the word 07235, seems 
to be indubitable. The Hebrew word has passed into the 
é3evog of the Greeks, the ebenum of the Latins, and our ebony. 
It occurs only in the plural, probably, according to Gesenius, 
because the wood was obtained only in planks, or split into 
pieces for exportation. Ebony is the heart-wood of a tree 
called, in botanical language, diospyros ebenum, or the ebony 
tree—a native of India. Its great hardness made it an article 
of value.-—*“ Emeralds, purple, broidered work, fine linen, coral 
and agate” are mentioned as obtained from Syria. Probab! 
they were brought by land from the Gulf of Persia, thedagh 
Syria. It is not known that they are productions of this coun- 
try ; but they are procured in abundance in India. The word 
rendered “ coral,’’ 7272, more probably means a ruby. It is 
enumerated among precious stones, and was undoubtedly one 
of them.—* Wheat, honey, oi] and balm” are enumerated as 
articles obtained from Judah. These are well-known produc- 
tions of ancient Palestine; and Tyre derived no small part of 
its importance from its vicinity to this rich agricultural region.— 
“ Wine of Helbon and white wool’’ are mentioned as obtained 
from Damascus. Wool was procured in the fleece, and dyed 
and manufactured at Tyre. The wine of Helbon—ji25n j>— 
was celebrated in ancient times. Helbon was a Syrian 
city—the Xauivgow of the Greeks. The table of the Persian 
kings was supplied with this wine, and they drank no other. 
Strabo XV., p. 1068. The city was famous in Arabian history 
in the middle ages, under the name of Haleb. Itisnow Aleppo. 
See Bochart’s Hieroz., 1: 543.—* Bright iron, cassia and cal- 
amus’’ are mentioned as obtained from Dan and Javan. Cas- 
sia and calamus are supposed by Dr. Vincent to have been 
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undoubted productions of India; and this passage is regarded 
by him as an important historical proof that the intercourse 
with India was carried on through Arabia. Cassia—n7-—was a 
species of aromatic bark resembling cinnamon, but less fragrant 
and Jess valuable. Like cinnamon, it was obtained from India. 
Calamus—n2>—was a sweet cane, or an aromatic reed, grow- 
ing in marshes—the zérva, xdvvyn, or xévy of the Greeks. It 
was used as an article of perfume, and the Hebrews employed 
it in public worship. According to Pliny (12: 22), it grew in 
Arabia, Syria and India; according to Theophrastus (Hist. 
Plant. 9, 7}, it grew in the vales of Lebanon.— Precious 
elothes for chariots” are mentioned as procured from Dedan. 
Dedan here referred to was probably in Arabia. But this verse 
is very obscure. The word rendered “chariots’”? may mean 
“riding ;” and the “ clothes,” or garments, may have been for 
horsemen, for chariots or for charioteers. Whether they were 
manufactured in Dedan or not, it is impossible now to deter- 
mine.—“ Lambs, rams and goats” are mentioned as procured 
from Arabia.—* Spices, precious stones and gold”? are men- 
tioned as procured from Sheba and Raamah; and “ blue clothes, 
and broidered work,” from Haran, Canneh, Eden, etc. 

This enumeration shows that a large part of the commerce 
of Tyre was in articles of luxury; though it was the grand 
mart for all the trade of the Eastern and Western world. 

In the consideration of this subject, it is natural to inquire to 
what extent the Jews embarked in the commercial enterprises 
of ancient times. With a somewhat extended sea-coast, and 
such a location that some part of the traffic between India and 
Europe must of necessity pass through their territory, it was to 
be expected, perhaps, that they would seek to share in the im- 
mense profits which had made Tyre so splendid an emporium. 
Yet the idea of engaging in foreign commerce seems never to 
have occurred to them until the time of Solomon ; and the plan 
was never extensively prosecuted after his reign. They were 
essentially an agricultural people. Till the time of David, they 
were extensively occupied in wars, and had little leisure for 
more peaceful employments. They shrunk from all communi- 
cation with foreign nations; even, from that temporary inter- 
course which was needful in commercial pursuits. They were 
a peculiar people—designed to have within themselves all that 
was necessary for their welfare, and intended to be kept dis- 
tinct from all the nations of the earth. Indeed, the commercial 
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enterprises of Solomon were a decided departure from the spirit 
of the national institutions. They were a part of that system of 
luxury and splendor and extravagance in which, unhappily, 
he indulged ; and which was so much the object of the divine 
displeasure. 

The accounts of the Scriptures respecting the commerce of 
Solomon are brief; and perhaps no other part of the Bible has 
given rise to so many speculations. 1 Kings 9: 26—28; 
2 Chron. 9: 21. The amount of the statement is, that the 
port of Ezion-geber was selected ; that a traffic ‘was carried on 
with Ophir and with Tarshish, consisting in gold, silver, ivory, 
apes and peacocks. 

1. The port selected was Ezion-geber. This was a city of 
Arabia Deserta, on the Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea. It was 
selected by Solomon with a view to his securing the India trade, 
and as a part of the enterprise for which he had built Tadmor. 
The idea seems to have occurred to him, that by passing to the 
sea, and thence departing by vessels, it would be easier to reach 
the East than by overland journeys through Babylon and Persia. 
According to this plan, it was necessary to pass through Petra ; 
and probably Petra derived some of its importance from this 
enterprise. There is now at the head of the Red Sea, a castle 
or fortress, called the fortress of Akaba, which is the usual 
stopping-place for pilgrims on their way to Mecca ; ae 44 it is 
entirely undistinguished as a place of commerce. “In the 
region of Akaba,” says Riippell, who visited it in 1822, “ there 
is not a single boat or water-craft of any kind; the Arabs in 
fishing use only rafts made of the trunks of palm trees tied to- 
gether.” It could never have been a very advantageous place 
for commerce, and seems early to have been abandoned. Its 
selection was only a part of that great experiment, pursued for 
ages, to devise the best means of securing the rich commerce 
of the East. The articles which were brought by vessels to 
Ezion-geber, or Akaba as it is now called, were conveyed by 
caravans through the long valley, now known as the El Ghor 
or the E] Araba, and which isa continuance of the valley of the 
Jordan, and thence to Hebron and Jerusalem.* 

2. A more important, and much more difficult question is : 
Where was the Ophir situated to which the vessels of Solomon 

* See the Travels of Burckhardt, who was the first among 
the moderns to discover this valley. : 
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traded? Few inquiries have been more perplexing, and more 
unsatisfactory than this.* The places where Ophir has been 
sought are the following. 

(1.) Arabia, particularly the southwestern part, or the coun- 
try now called Yemen. This was the opinion of Prideaux, and 
many others. To this opinion, the objection so often urged is, in 
my view, unanswerable. It is incredible that a fleet should be 
fitted out with so much care and expense to convey productions. 
by water which could have been conveyed in a very few days, 
and with much less risk and expense by land. The whole ac- 
count in the Scriptures, indicates that the ships were fitted for 
a distant voyage. Indeed it is expressly stated that the voyage 
lasted three years. 

(2.) The more common opinion is, that the. Ophir of the 
Scriptures was eastern Africa. This was the opinion of Bruce, 
and on his map it is located a little south of Abyssinia. This 
opinion has also been defended by Huet. In support of this, he 
adduces seven arguments, which are drawn from the name Ophir 
(from which he supposes Africa to be derived) ; from the fact 
that eastern Africa was a region which produced gold in abund- 
ance, and indeed all the articles enumerated in the account of 
the commerce of Solomon ; from the fact that various inscrip- 
tions are found in Sofala on the eastern coast of Africa, which 
he supposes to have recorded the voyages made by the ships of 
Solomon ; from the facility of the navigation to that place, ete. 
This opinion was first broached, it is believed, by the friar John 
don Sanctos, who resided in Sofala. It is but justice to let the 
friar speak for himself. “ Near to Massapa is a great hill, 
called Fura—supposed to have derived its name from Ophir— 
whence may be discerned a great part of the kingdom of Mona- 
motapa ; for which cause he (the king) will not suffer the 
Portugals to go thither, that they should not covet his great 
country and hidden mines. On the top of that hill are yet stand- 
ing pieces of old walls and ancient ruins of lime and stone, 
which testify that there have been strong buildings; a thing 


* Those who may be disposed to read what has been 
written on the subject, may consult the following disserta- 
tions in Ugolin: Thesau. Ant. Sac. vii. pp. 276—419 ; Dan. 
Huetti Commentarium de navigatione Salomonis, Martini 
Lipenii Dissertatio de navigatione Salomonis, and Johannis 
Christophori Wichmanshausen dissertatio de navigatione 
Ophiritica. 
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not seen in all Caffraria ; for even the king’s houses are of wood, 
daubed with clay, and covered with straw. The natives, and 
especially the Moors, have a tradition from their ancestors, 
that those houses belonged to the queen of Saba, who carried 
much gold thence down to the Cuama to the sea, and so along 
the coast of Ethiopia to the Red Sea. Others say that these 
ruins were Solomon’s factory, and that this Fura, or Afura, is 
no other than Ophir, the name not being much altered in so 
long atime. This is certain, that round about that hill, there is 
much fine gold. The navigation might in those times have been 
longer, for want of so good ships or pilots as now are to be had, 
and by reason of much time spent in trucking with the Cafares, 
as even in this time the merchants often spend a year or more 
in that business, although the Cafares be grown more covetous 
of our wares, and the mines be better known. Much time is 
also spent in the voyage by the rivers, and by that sea, which 
hath differing monsoons, and can be sailed but by two winds, 
which blow six months from the east, and as many from the 
west. Solomon’s fleet had, besides those mentioned, this let, 
that the Red Sea is not safely navigable but by day, by reason 
of many isles and shoals; likewise it was necessary to put into 
harbors for fresh water and provisions, and to take in new pilots 
and mariners and to make reparation ; which considered, with 
their yy by the shore for the want of compass and ex- 
perience in those seas, and their Sabbath rests, and their truck 
with the Cafares, might extend their whole voyage, in going, 
staying and returning, to three years. Further, the ivory, apes, 
fems, and precious woods (which grew in the wild places of 

ebe within Sofala), whence they make almaidias, or canoes, 
twenty yards long of one timber, and much fine black wood 
grows in the coast, and is carried thence to India and Portugal ; 
all these may make the matter probable. As for peacocks, | 
saw none there, but there must needs be some within land ; for 
{have seen some Cafares wear their plumes on their heads. As 
there is store of fine gold, so also is there fine silver in Chicona 
where there are righ mines.” These circumstances are so 
striking and so full of probability, and the difficulties respect- 
ing any other place have been so great, as to appear conclu- 
sive tomany in i to the situation of Ophir ; and accordingly 
this opinion has been embraced by D’Anville, Huet, Montes- 
quieu, Bruce and Robertson ; and even Dr. Vincent allows that 
Ophir must there be sought for by those who object to Arabia. 
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(3.) Others have supposed that the Ophir of Solomon was 
in the Persian Gulf; and that the commerce extended down 
the Red Sea, and around Arabia to the Gulf. Calmet adopted 
the singular theory that Ophir was in Armenia, and that the 
fleet of Solomon proceeded up the Persian Gulf, and thence up 
the Euphrates or the Tigris as far as those rivers were naviga- 
ble, in order to receive the productions of Armenia. In this 
opinion, he is probably destined to stand alone. Nor has the 
opinion that the Ophir of the Scriptures was within the Persian 
Gulf much to recommend it. The articles enumerated are not 
those which would naturally be found in the islands of that 
Gulf, or on the adjacent shore. The gems and spices, the pre- 
cious stones and aromatics of the Indies would be the produc- 
tions which would naturally find their way to the countries 
bordering on the Persian Gulf. 

(4.) India has been commonly regarded as the country where 
Ophir was to be found. To this opinion the large majority of 
authorities refer the Hebrew-Phenician voyage. But it is 
almost needless to say, that there has been an almost infinite 
number of opinions as to the part of India where Ophir was to 
be found; and that scarcely two persons have fixed on the 
same place. But the objections to India as the country of Ophir 
are, in my view, insuperable. The material one is, the difficulty 
of the navigation. Those who have read Dr. Vincent’s account 
of the voyage of Nearchus from the river Indus to the Persian 
Gulf, will be satisfied that it is highly improbable that a voyage 
to India was undertaken and accomplished more than six hun- 
dred years before that time. Arrian denies that any voyage 
had ever occurred from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf by 
sailing around Arabia; Eratosthenes (apud Strabo lib. xvi. 
ng bee denies that any vessel proceeding from the straits of 
the Red Sea (Babelmandel) had ever gone more than about 
six hundred miles. Strabo says that before his time scarcely 
twenty ships had ever dared to adventure beyond the straits 
into the open ocean. See Huet in Ugolin, tom. vii. p. 302. 

(5.) The editor of the Pictorial Bible (on 2 Chron. 20) sup- 
poses, that no particular country is intended by the Ophir of the 
Scriptures; but that the term is used, like the word Thule in 
the classics, to denote some indefinite, distant region, or a 
certain region of the world—like the East or West Indies. In 
confirmation of this opinion, Tychsen, after Heeren, observes that 
the word Ophir signifies in Arabia, “ the rich countries.””—To 
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me, however, it seems most probable that the country designated 
was on the eastern coast of Africa ; and to this the opinions of 
most writers now converge. 

3. The articles of commerce which Solomon conveyed to 
his dominions by his fleet were the following. (1.) Gold. How 
it was procured or paid for, or what constituted the articles of 
export tor which Solomon received this in return, is nowhere 
intimated. (2.) Silver—an article which he made exceedingly 
abundant in Jerusalem. (3.) Ivory—also, as we have seen in 
speaking of the commerce of Tyre, an important article. (4.) 
/lpes, "ip. What species of those animals was imported 
cannot be determined. The word >"p is applied to any species 
of the simia or monkey race. Why they were imported, is not 
known. As they were objects of curiosity, then as now, it is 
possible that it was a mere matter of speculation. As Solomon 
gave much of his time to Natural History (1 Kings 4: 33), it 
may have been with some reference to that study. (5.) Peacocks, 
m2:". It has been doubted whether peacocks are intended or 
parrots ;* and it is not very material. Both are produced in 
Africa and in India; and both would have answered the pur- 
pose contemplated by Solomon. If the object was gain, they 
would be valuable objects of merchandise, as curiosities in 
the land of Palestine. If the object was the study of natural 
history, the fact is more interesting. Other kings and princes, 
we may suppose, would collect foreign quadrupeds and birds as 
objects of curiosity or wonder—to beautify a park or decorate 
agarden. But as we know that Solomon was devoted to study, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that, while his main object 
was gain, he might have instructed his navigators to bring 
home, whatever they might meet with that was unusual or 
rare, which would serve to enlarge the empire of science. If 
80, the fact shows that amidst all that was splendid and lux- 
urious in that reign, the useful was not forgotten, and that while 
Solomon sought to increase the works of art, he, at the same 
time, sought to extend the bounds of knowledge, and to diffuse 
an acquaintance with the works of God. 

This commerce was, however, of short duration. The civil 
wars which succeeded the death of Solomon turned the attention 
of the nation away from such pursuits ; and no effort appears 





* See Huet as quoted above. Comp. also Bochart, Hieroz. 
T. IL. p. 135, seq. 
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to have been made to recover the advantages of foreign traffic 
until the time of Jehoshaphat—more than seventy years later. 
This prince formed a commercial treaty with Ahaziah, king of 
Israel, for the purpose of renewing the trade to Tarshish ; but 
the fleet which they constructed at the port of Ezion-geber was 
destroyed in a storm; and the attempt was never renewed. 
2 Chron. 20: 36, 37. 

It is proper, in describing the commerce of Western Asia, 
to notice another celebrated city that was founded to secure it ; 
1 allude to Alexandria, in Egypt. Alexander, in his pursuit 
of Darius, was led to the northeastern part of Persia, and he 
terminated his career on the Hydaspes, a branch of the Indus. 
Here his conquests ended; and here he wept that no other 
world was to be subdued. He had carried his arms over the 
regions that had once constituted the most powerful monarchies 
of the earth; and had vanquished the very kingdoms which 
had once poured their legions on the plains of Leuctra and 
Marathon. But the mind of that great man was too restless 
to remain satisfied with his past achievements. To consolidate 
this vast region into one government, required not less energy 
than to conquer it; and without delay the work was under- 
taken. The commerce of the East was an object that attracted 
his attention, and laid the foundation for a new plan. The 
passage, from the place where he then was to the ocean, had 
never been made but once—by Darius; and Alexander fitted 
out a fleet under Nearchus, to attempt the dangerous way. 
Alexander, with his army, moved along the shore, while Ne- 
archus and the fleet performed the voyage. It was demon- 
strated that the commerce of the East, instead of being borne 
over land, could be conveyed on the ocean ; and the plan was 
formed to convey it around Arabia, up the Red Sea, and thence 
to Europe. The site of Alexandria was selected to aid in this 
purpose. The plan of a magnificent city was formed ; and it 
shows the forecast which planned it, that, while Tyre declined, 
and Babylon sunk to ruin, Alexandria, for 1800 years, con- 
tinued to command the commerce of India.* 

This commerce, too, gave importance to Venice, Genoa, and 
the states and cities of Italy. Venice rose from the waves be- 


et 





* See Arrian, Exped. Alex. and Dr. Vincent on the Com- 
merce of the Ancients, for a full account of the voyage of 
Nearchus. 
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cause of her convenient position between Alexandria and Eu- 
rope. She maintained her pre-eminence until the direction of 
that commerce was changed, in the revolutions which followed 
the discoveries of Vasco de Gama. 

This detail, perhaps dry and uninteresting, has conducted us 
to an important general conclusion. The great prize which 
was so eagerly sought by ancient enterprise, was the commerce 
of India,—that vast indefinite region, so little known to the an- 
cients, stretching on without known limits, from the river Indus, 
comprising modern Hindoostan and China, —the land of spices, 
and pearls, and diamonds, and gold, and silks,—the source of 
all that was deemed desirable to contribute to the luxury of the 
West. To obtain this, caravans crossed and re-crossed path- 
less deserts ; voyages of discovery were undertaken at immi- 
nent hazard ; cities rose up amidst pathless sands and barren 
rocks, to afford a resting-place to the weary and heavy-laden 
traveller; and to secure this, too, in subsequent times, Colum- 
bus embarked on the bosom of the mighty deep, and prostrated 
himself on the earth with gratitude and praise, when he sup- 
posed that, by a new course, he had reached that land of splen- 
dor and of wealth. 

We are now to contemplate Western Asia as presenting a 
different aspect; and to consider the changes which have 
occurred there, and the causes of those changes. We have seen 
splendid cities, whose size and wealth, as reported by ancient 
historians, almost exceed belief, and whose ruins now amaze 
the traveller, rise and flourish there as the fruit of a busy com- 
merce ; and it is natural to ask, why they have ceased to exist, 
and why, if they were destroyed by the calamities of war, they 
have not risen again from their ruins. To the commerce of 
the ancients they were, what London, and Havre, and Liver- 
pool, and New-York, and Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, and 
Cincinnati, and New-Orleans are to the moderns. Some of 
them equalled the greatest of these modern cities, in size and 
wealth—perhaps surpassed them in splendor, and stood as 
confident of permanency. There was as little prospect of their 
decay and ruin as there is now of the marts of commerce in 
Europe and America. In the height of their glory, however, 
when the caravan was moving towards them with the wealth 
of the East; when they resounded with the din of business and 
the cheerfulness of song; when splendid palaces were build- 
ing, as the fruits of that commerce; when they were encom- 
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passing themselves with high and massive walls, and towers, 
and gates; and when the feets, bearing the wealth of distant 
nations, were crowding around their wharves, one thing was as 
remarkable as it was ominous. A succession of men, clad in a 
humble garb, dwelling in the little territory of Judea—a coun- 
try never distinguished for commerce, and cut off by its consti- 
tution from forming extended foreign relations,—a class of men 
without literature, or profound knowledge of international 
laws, were addressing these cities in language fearfully fore- 
boding. To Tyre—that splendid commercial emporium—these 
foreigners said, speaking in the name of the God of cities and 
of nations : “ I will make thee like the top of a rock. Thou 
shalt be a place to spread nets upon.” “They shall lay thy 
stones, and thy timber, and thy dust, in the midst of the water. 
I will also scrape her dust from her. I will make thee a ter- 
ror; and thou shalt be no more. Thou shalt be sought for, 
yet thou shalt never be found again.” Ezek. 26: 4, 12, 14, 
15, 21. To Babylon they said: “ Babylon, the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldee’s excellency, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be in- 
habited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to genera- 
tion; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither shall 
the shepherds make their fold there. But wild beasts of the 
desert shall lie there ; and their houses shall be full of doleful 
ereatures; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there.” Isa. 13:.20, 21. Of Mount Seir, or Petra, they said : 
“ T will stretch out my hand against thee, and I will make thee 
most desolate.”” Ezek. 35: 1—-4. “ The pride of thine heart 
hath deceived thee, thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, 
whose habitation is high.”” Obad. 3: 8,17, 18. “From gen- 
eration to generation shall it lie waste, none shall pass through 
it for ever and ever. And thorns shall come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof, and it shall be a 
habitation of dragons, and a court for owls.” Ezek. 35: 3. 
Obad. 3. Isaiah 34: 10, 13. When these, and a multitude of 
similar predictions were uttered, there was the same human 
prospect of their fulfilment that there would be now, if uttered 
ef London or Liverpool, of Havre or Paris, of Philadelphia or 
New-York—anp No MORE. 

I need scarcely say that great changes have occurred in that 
whole land. To the traveller, it is now a sad and lonely part 
of the world. The sceptre of empire has passed away. Des 
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olation has spread over regions once “ flowing with milk and 
honey.” The traveller passes by day over scenes of ruin; by 
night he finds a damp and dismal lodging in the ruined palace 
of some ancient nobleman or monarch; or, more likely, lies 
down by his side in the tomb, and sleeps among the dead. The 
music that once resounded in the splendid hall, has given place 
to the cry of the jackal; and the gay forms, that once flitted 
in the mazy dance, are seen thereno more. Silence now reigns, 
where once was the din of business ; and the commerce of the 
world has found new channels ; and these splendid cities have 
fallen never to rise again. 


“ Westward the star of empire takes its way ;” 


and westward, too, moves the star of commerce, and science 
and the arts. Civilization seems “rather to have changed its 
abode than to have extended its dominion.” In those places 
where it formerly flourished most, nothing now remains but bar- 
barism and deserts; but in lands scarce known when Babylon 
and Tyre were in the height of their splendor; in countries so 
little known as not to attract the attention of Alexander, or 
suggest that in the West he might find the world which he 
wished still to conquer, have arisen commercial cities that out- 
vie all that was known in Western Asia; and in a new world, 
then wholly unknown, Boston, and New-York, and Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati, have taken the place of Sidon, and Tyre, 
and Babylon, and Petra, and Carthage. The circle of science 
and the arts seems to be removed, not enlarged. The centre of 
civilization is fluctuating and changing. The grove where 
Plato and Zeno taught, the city where Phidias lived and De- 
mosthenes roused his countrymen to arms, have been trodden 
by the feet of those who spurned the elegant arts of life ; but 
the record of the eloquence, the philosophy, and the arts of 
= immortal men have found their permanent abode in the 
est. 

I have said that the man who now travels over Western 
Asia, travels amidst ruins. In Babylon, should he perchance 
find the place where it stood, he would see a vast and gloomy 
pile, without order, or verdure, or comeliness. Around it, he 
would see a vast marsh, where no mark of culture appears. 
Such is the testimony of all who have visited that lonely region. 
“The abundance of the country,” says Sir R. Ker Porter, “ has 
vanished as clean away, as if the besom of destruction had 
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swept it from north to south; the whole land, from the out- 
skirts of Babylon to the farthest stretch of sight, lying a melan- 
choly waste.”* Palmyra too is a scene of ruins. “On which 
side soever we look,” says Volney, “the earth is strewed with 
vast stones, half-burnt, with broken entablatures, mutilated 
friezes, disfigured reliefs, effaced sculptures, violated tombs, and 
altars defiled by the dust.” Once ten miles in circumference, 
now,—such is the desolation,—the boundaries can scarcely be 
traced and determined. The thousands of Corinthian columns 
of white marble, erect and fallen, covering an extent of about 
a mile and a half, offer an appearance which travellers com- 
pare to that of a forest. “Here,” says Volney, “stand groups 
of columns, whos: symmetry is destroyed by the fall of many 
of them; then we see them ranged in rows of such length that, 
similar to rows of trees, they deceive the sight, and assume the 
appearance of continued walls.” 

The situation of Petra I need not describe. The travels of 
our own countryman, Stephens, have made it better known to us 
than any of the ruined cities of the East. It is a city of tombs, 
cut from the solid rock. Its busy population has gone. The 
living are not there; and not a solitary being is now found 
there, save when the wandering Bedouin, or the passing tra- 
veller, spends a night among its sepulchres. Long its very site 
was unknown; and now that it is known, it is revealed, not to 
be raised to its former magnificence, but to excite the wonder 
ot the world, that a city, once so splendid, should have become 
the scene of such utter desolation ;—thus to confirm the words 
of the ancient prophets of God, and become a proof of the truth 
of revelation, engraved on the eternal rock. “I would,” said 
Stephens, when speaking of these ruins, “I would that the 
skeptic could stand as I did among the ruins of this city, among 
the rocks, and there open the sacred book, and read the words 
of the inspired penman, written when this desolate place was 
one of the greatest cities in the world. I see the scoff arrested, 
his cheek pale, his lip quivering, and his heart quaking with 
fear, as the ancient city cries out to him, in a voice loud and 
powerful as one risen from the dead; though he would not be- 
lieve Moses and the prophets, he believes the hand-writing of 


* For an extended description of the site of Babylon as it 
appears at present, see an article in the Biblical Repository, 
ol. VIII. pp. 158—189. 
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God himself, in the desolation and eternal ruin around him.” 
Incidents of Travel, etc., Vol. Il. p. 76. 

Nor need I describe Tyre. Volney shall tell what it is. “The 
whole village of Tyre contains only fifty or sixty poor families, 
who live obscurely on the produce of their little ground, and a 
trifling fishery. The houses they occupy are wretched huts, 
ready to crumble into ruins.” Bruce describes it as “a rock 
on which fishers dry their nets.” The only merchant which 
Tyre could boast when Volney was there, was a solitary Greek, 
who could hardly _ a livelihood. In one word, that whole 
region is now desolate, and it lies under some evident, but mys- 
terious malediction. 

What are the causes of these changes? That there must 
have been some cause, is past a doubt; and the answer is of 
more importance than to amuse an idle hour. Great principles 
have been developed in these changes, and important lessons 
taught in regard to the mode in which the affairs of the world 
are administered. Why, when those cities fell, did blighting 
= over a once proverbially fertile land? and why, in the 
apse of ages, has it never risen to its former glory? _ Is it des- 
tined for ever to lie waste? or, in the circling movements of 
civilization and prosperity, shall that land rise again and be- 
come the patron of science and the arts, while the countries, on 
which the light of learning and the true religion now shines, 
sink to night ? 

In suggesting the causes of the changes above described, 
I mention, first, the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. 
I have said that this cape is reported to have been passed 
by the ancients; but there was then no western world known 
to which the commerce of the East could be borne; and 
having been once or twice passed, the ancient navigator seem- 
ed to be contented with his achievement. The discovery of the 
magnetic needle by an obscure citizen of Amalfi in Italy, in 
1302, gave a new direction to commerce. The power of the 
needle, the jealousy of the Italian states labored to conceal from 
other nations. But it wasin vain; and this important discovery 
“ opened to man the dominion of the seas ;” and to the discov- 
erer, if he chose to profit by it, the dominion of the world.* The 
great object was still to secure the commerce of India. Alex- 
andria, for 1800 years, had enjoyed that commerce undisturbed ; 


* Qui mare tenet, eum necesse est rerum potiri. Cic. ad Att. 
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and the plan of Alexander, in founding the city which bore his 
name, had made Seleucia, and Babylon, and Palmyra, and Pe- 
tra, a scene of wide desolation, and, together with the thunder 
of his arms, changed Tyre to a barren rock. New competitors 
now came into the field. Man had found out the art of leaving 
the shore, and of going out on the broad ocean. The mariner 
now felt safe whether = saw the land or not; and whether the 
sun shone on his pathless way, or whether he moved forward 
in a cloudy night. The needle pointed in one direction; and 
he knew the way to his home. Spain and Portugal now came 
into the field. Columbus launched into unknown seas, and ex- 
pected to reach India by sailing to the west ; and Diaz directed 
his course to the south and the east. The one discovered the 
new world, and called it Inpia ;—the other reached the Cape, 
and called it the Cape of Storms. Yet not thus did the monarch 
of Portugal regard it. To his sagacious view it was the point 
indicating hope—the hope of reaching a splendid prize—and 
he called it the “Cape of Good Hope,” and again fitted out a 
fleet, which moved on to India. The great discovery was made. 
A new world was revealed, rich and vast, and capable of sus- 
taining hundreds of millions of civilized men; where cities and 
towns might rise that would more than equal the splendor of 
the East; and from whose mines gold might be carried that 
would yet enrich the East; and from whose shores, too, there 
might be borne the press, and the Bible, and the lessons of sci- 
ence, and civilization, and law, to change the aspect of the 
whole Oriental world. The commerce of the East was now to 
be borne away upon the waves. Hence those cities which once 
flourished by its possession, have fallen to rise no more. And 
this was distinctly predicted by the prophets. The discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope alone would have ruined them. 
And since their downfall, causes have been at work, be- 
yond the power of man to arrest, to render the desolation 
permanent. There are not on earth now, perhaps, any sites 
more unfavorable for commerce; and whatever changes may 
occur in the East, it is certain that those cities can never rise to 
their former affluence. 

Petra is a city of the dead. It has not a single commercial 
advantage. It has no sea-port; no fertile region around it ; no 
stream on which the steamboat may glide. Nor is there any 
sea-port near, which can ever make it an important place. It 
had its consequence only from the fact, that the commerce of 
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the East was borne by caravans; nor would any thing, but the 
destruction of ships and steamers, and the restoration of caravans, 
ever make Petra what it was. T'yre, too, is a place of ruin; 
nor, on the whole coast of the Mediterranean, is there a single 
place that would not be as commodious a haven as this once 
celebrated port. Robinson says of its harbor in 1830: “It is a 
small circular basin, now quite filled up with sand and broken 
columns, leaving scarcely space for small boats to enter. The 
few fishing boats belonging to the place are sheltered by some 
rocks to the westward of the island.” Travels in Palestine and 
Syria, Vol. I. p. 269. Shaw, who visited Tyre in 1738, says 
of the harbor: “I visited several creeks and inlets, in order to 
discover what provision there might have been formerly made 
for the security of their vessels. Yet, notwithstanding that Tyre 
was the chief maritime power of this country, I could not dis- 
cover the least token of either cothon or harbor, that could 
have been of any extraordinary capacity. The coasting ships, 
indeed, still find a tolerable good shelter from the northern 
winds, under the southern shore, but are obliged immediately to 
retire when the winds change to the west or south; so that 
there must have been some better station than this for their se- 
curity and reception. In the N. N. E. part likewise of the city, 
we see the traces of a safe and commodious basin, lying within 
the walls; but which at the same time is very small, scarce 
forty yards in diameter. Neither could it ever have enjoyed 
a larger area, unless the buildings which now circumscribe it 
were encroachments upon its original dimensions. Yet even 
this port, small as it is at present, is notwithstanding so choked 
up with sand and rubbish, that the boats of those poor fisher- 
men who now and then visit this once renowned emporium, 
can, with great difficulty only, be admitted.” Travels, pp. 330, 
331. Ed. fol. Oxf. 1738. Of Babylon it would be easy to 
show the same thing. The earth does not contain a more un- 
propitious site for a city than this; and whatever other places 
may flourish, Babylon is destined to be a heap of ruins.* Some 
other place on the Euphrates may rise to affluence and splendor, 
but Babylon has lost all its advantages. The steamboat may 





* I refer those who may be desirous of seeing a full proof 
of this to the Bib. Repos. Vol. VIII. pp. 158—189; Keith on 
the Prophecies, pp. 182—237; and Notes on Isaiah, Vol. I. 
pp- 435, seq. 
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be launched on the Tigris and the Euphrates; the railroad may 
be laid across the plains and sands of Arabia—and who can tell 
what changes it may make in the affairs of men ?—and Alex- 
andria may renew its beauty and splendor. But though the 
steamboat and the railroad may again divert that commerce, 
they will not conduct it where the caravan conducted it; and 
the cities which owed their splendor to commerce, as it then 
was, have fallen to rise no more. 

Men may account for these changes as they please. The 
facts are not to be denied. The result was foreseen and 
described. Men, claiming to be prophets of God, said how 
things would be. More than 2500 years ago, they described 
the scene as if they had been now on the ground, and were 
fellow-travellers with Volney, and were portraying what they 
saw. Their permanent records were not the result of natural 
sagacity. There were no causes then that tended to make 
Babylon, and Tyre, and Petra what they are, any more than 
there were causes which could be foreseen to produce the 
malaria in the neighborhood of Rome, or to pour burning 
ashes and lava on Herculaneum and Pompeii; or than there 
are causes in existence which can be foreseen, that will make 
Philadelphia or London pools of water and habitations of owls. 
Mere political sagacity could never, in Palestine or anywhere 
else, have foreseen the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
or the effects following from the use of-the magnetic needle, 
or the changes produced by the railroad or the steamer ;— 
nor could political sagacity have predicted the flowing in of 
the sands that were to block up the harbor of Tyre. The 
Burkes and the Cannings of the political world do not thus look 
into future times, and discern far on, in advancing generations, 
what shall be the condition—the permanent, unchanging con- 
dition—of the capitals of nations. 

I have stated one cause of the remarkable changes which 
have occurred in the commerce of the East, and of the desola- 
tions which are now seen there. But why, it may be asked, 
do those desolations continue? Why do those cities lie in 
ruins? Why is that region, once the Paradise of the earth, 
now desolate? Why do not steamboats go up the Euphrates 
as well as the Hudson; why not swarm on the Euxine and the 
Caspian, as well as on Lake Erie; and why do not fleets find 
an anchorage, laden with the avails of commerce, along the 
coasts of Palestine and Asia Minor, as well as along the shores 
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of the Atlantic? I will state, therefore, another cause. Lib- 
erty there is dead ; and the sceptre of despotism, paralyzing to 
commerce, to agriculture, and to the arts, is swayed over all 
that once fertile land, and it keeps prostrate the walls of its 
cities, and turns its fields into desolate wastes, and represses 
the aspirings of human genius, and bows down the bodies and 
the souls of men. Liberty is essential to successful commerce. 
The latter cannot live without the former. It must be protected 
at home; and it must feel that the power of a free nation, 
respected by the kingdoms of the world, will be stretched out 
to defend it abroad. There must be safety ; there must be 
stability. But over all those lands there is now a government 
weak, capricious, flexible, tyrannical ;—and commerce dies, and 
enterprise is paralyzed. Success in any enterprise depends on 
stability in the government, and in the principles by which it is 
administered. In commerce, as in all things pertaining to hu- 
man affairs, we must know what to expect; we must be able 
to calculate on something definite and certain—even when 
there is much that is apparently fluctuating. Even the restless 
tides of the ocean may be depended on, and made tributary 
to commerce; for we know when they rise and fall. The 
regular monsoons—though blowing half the year against those 
who would seek a particular direction—may be made tributary 
to commerce, though they baffled and perplexed Nearchus so 
much; for we know what to depend on, and we understand 
their laws. But if the tides and the monsoons were governed 
by caprice, who could confide in them? So of the passions 
that rage in the bosom of a capricious monarch; of a government 
where liberty has fled; of kingdoms that are controlled by 
caprice. Give us the laws of the Medes and Persians, “ that 
change not,” unreasonable though they may be, and the enter- 
prises of men can be directed with certainty. The caravan is 
safe—tor it will be protected. But how can it be safe when it 
may be plundered to support the government, or to maintain a 
luxurious and effeminate court? Liberty is connected with all 
that is good, and great, and sure on earth ; and is essential to 
commerce. What nations are now most distinguished for com- 
merce? Whose sails whiten the seas, and find their way to 
the ends of the earth? They are those which bear the flags 
of England and America—mother and daughter—the freest 
nations on the face of the globe; nations not governed by 
caprice, nor yet by mobs—but by law; nations, the thunder 
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of whose navies would be heard in the farthest part of 
the ocean, to protect the humblest sloop or schooner that should 
seek to secure a part in an honorable traffic. Every vessel 
that leaves our port is dependent on liberty and law at home 
for success ; and can be sure of success only when it is certain 
that, when she returns, no matter how long her cruise, the 
same liberty, the same morals, the same laws, the same public 
virtue will be found, as when the receding sail disappeared 
from the shore. 

I could state another cause of the sad and long desolations 
of that once busy and fertile land—the land that once flowed 
with milk and honey. In one simple fact in our land I would 
find that cause. Here every man is secure of the avails of his 
labor. The ground which he cultivates is his own. The 
JSee-simple to the soil makes a broad and impassable line in 
wealth, and virtue, and intelligence, and moral worth—in all 
that makes a man—between him and the tribes that roam over 
a savage land, or the nations that live under the caprice of a 
despot. Here, the harvest that is reared, the book that is 
made, the article of manufacture that is wrought, is ours. No 
one can seize it; no one can tell us how to dispose of it; no 
one can wrest it from us. It is ours, in such a sense, that the 
whole energy of 15,000,000 of freemen is pledged to defend 
it. He wake abroad in the conscious dignity of a freeman ; 
and though himself obscure and unknown, he may have this 
consciousness, that armies and navies, the sword of battle and 
the thunder of war would protect his feeblest rights against 
the world. Give but this consciousness to the wandering Be- 
douin ; let this be felt on the plains of Chaldea, and along the 
hills and vales of Palestine, and the desert would again blossom 
there as the rose, and the wilderness and the solitary place 
would be glad. It is this consciousness of protection in our 
rights, that makes us what we are; this, that under the favor 
of heaven has built the cities and towns that stand so thick in 
our land; this, that speeds the vessel on its way across the 
ocean. The want of this has strewed the Oriental world with 
broken pillars, and crumbling walls, and prostrate temples ; 
and this lost, our own Jand would soon be desolate. 

The conclusions to which we have come in this article, are, 
that the commerce of the world is under the control of an in- 
telligent, and all-wise director of events—who presides over 
winds and waves, over monsoons and pathless sands ; and that 
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it is changing its place and its form in accordance with laws 
which may be understood, and that the past furnishes im- 
portant lessons in regard to those laws; that prosperous com- 
merce is connected with high moral character and public vir- 
tue ;—that it exists only in the spirit of liberty, and of mutual 
confidence ; and particularly, that commerce tends to equalize 
all nations, and to diffuse to all the blessings enjoyed by few. 
On board the vessel that we send from our ports there may be 
the elements of all that is fitted to change the face of nations. 
There is science, directing its way across the ocean; there is the 
mariner’s compass, that has produced so many changes on the 
earth ; there is the quadrant; and there may be the press ; and 
there may be those who are imbued with the love of liberty ; 
and there may be the heralds of salvation, bearing that gospel 
to which we owe public virtue and civil liberty, to distant and 
barbarous climes. 

I have said that the great prize sought in ancient and in 
modern times has been the wealth of the Indies. In seeking 
that prize, the New World—more rich in its native resources, 
and in all that contributes to human happiness than the East— 
was disclosed. That moment, when Columbus placed his foot 
on St. Salvador—supposing that he had reached the Indies— 
changed the destiny of commerce and of nations. With what 
purpose, with what heart did he come? With what feelings 
did he place his foot on the long-sought land? He came as a 
Christian. He came to give thanks to God. “ No sooner did 
he land,” says his elegant biographer—Irving—“ than he threw 
himself upon his knees, ki the earth, and returned thanks to 
God with tears of joy. His example was followed by the rest, 
whose hearts overflowed with the same feelings of gratitude.” 
“QO Lord God, Eternal and Almighty,’’ said he, “ thou hast by 
thy sacred word created heaven, and earth, and sea; blessed 
and glorified be thy name; lauded be thy majesty, who hast 
deigned to grant, that by thy humble servant thy sacred name 
should be known, and proclaimed in this the other part of the 
world.” Irving’s Columbus, Vol. L. p. 150. With these views 
he trod the New World; for the honor of the name of the 
Creator he had crossed the ocean ; with a desire that the true re- 
ligion should spread all over that new world, he lived and died. 

Just one hundred and twenty-eight years after this, another 
frail bark approached the western world. It was in the cold 
ef December—having crossed the ocean after a long and per- 
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ilous voyage. Thestorms of winter howled along the coast; the 
rivers and bays were frozen ; the interminable, leafless forests 
spread before them. No light-house then told them of the 
place of danger or of safety ; no city, no town, no sweet and 
peaceful village invited them to a place of repose. The smoke 
ascended indeed on the hills—but it rose from the cabin of the 
wandering and barbarous savage ; and the sound of welcome 
was not heard on the shore. They came to the bleak and bar- 
ren coast of New England. Heaven-directed, they entered— 
not by accident—-the only place where safety then could have 
been found—where the everlasting mountains seemed to decline 
towards them, and to stretch out their arms far into the sea to 
embracethem. On board that vessel—the May-Flower—was the 
germ of this great nation—of that nation whose vessels now whi- 
ten every sea, and to whom every river and lake and bay and 
ocean of the world are open. Like Columbus, they came with 
hearts filled with gratitude to God—and on the rock of Plymouth 
they erected the altar and thecross. On board that humble bark 
was formed the solemn compact which has since gone into 
all our constitutions—and which contains the elements of liberty. 
They came, a race of hardy, and virtuous, and holy men ; they 
came bearing the elements of liberty, and science, and law, and 
pure religion, that they might here have a home. They came 
with the Bible; with the love of sound learning, and of public 
faith and morals. Like that humble bark—with the same prin- 
ciples, and feelings, and views which reigned there, let our 
vessels—driven by the wind, or impelled by storms—visit 
all the world. Let them go as fit representatives of the land 
discovered by Columbus, and planted by the Pilgrims. Let 
them take the Bible, and the press ; let them go to scatter the 
blessings of religion and liberty ; let the pennant at the head of 
the tall mast, as she is seen on the deep, be hailed as the har- 
binger of all that can bless the nations. Back to Western Asia 
and to India; to the mouths of the Ganges, the Indus, and the 
Euphrates ; to the Red Sea and the Nile ; let American vessels 
i bear the fruits, not only of our industry, but of our virtue, 
iterature and religion. Let them carry the principles, by which 
all that now devoted region may be clothed with fertility ; by 
which freedom shall visit the land of oppression; by which its 
cities may rise beautiful like our own, and far surpassing in 
moral worth and loveliness those which time has crumbled into 
ruins—making it again the Eden of the world. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Sev_r-Cu.tTIvaTION. 


By Rev. Tryon Edwards, Rochester, N. Y. 


Self-Culture : an Address introductory to the Franklin Lectures, 
delivered at Boston, September, 1838. By William E. Chan- 
ning. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1839. 


“] wave a shelf,” said the sententious Cecil, “I have a shelf 
in my study for tried authors—one in my mind for tried prin- 
ciples, and one in my heart for tried friends.” Had we the 
first of these shelves, this volume of Dr. Channing’s should at 
once go upon it. Though far inferior, as a literary production, 
to many of his works, it is one of the most excellent and useful 


of them all. It abounds in that somewhat rare article, plain 
good sense ; and is pervaded throughout, as by an elemental fire, 
with that uniform trait of a powerful mind—a mind made to 
influence, and ever influencing others—that it constantly 
rouses the reader to think, to feel his own might, and strongly 
to resolve, if not todo. Happy the hearers of such lectures! 
Thrice happy if they act upon his counsels! 

But favorably as we think of the Lecture before us, it is not 
all that we could wish. Self-culture, as bearing upon our physical 
system, is not even alluded to; and “ that great means of self- 
improvement, Christianity,” the author professes to leave “ un- 
touched,” because “ its greatness forbids” him “ to approach it” 
at the close of his other remarks. And in addition to these things 
there are some points that are not set forth with that proportion 
whichis due to their importance, and which might ieee expec- 
ted even in the hasty efforts of so able a writer as Dr. Channing. 
With these things in view, our first thought was to review the 
Lecture. The second (and perhaps the more becoming, where 
an author like Dr. Channing is concerned) was to throw out the 
thoughts which the subject itself suggests—thus endeavoring 
to give that fulness and proportion to it which it so richly 
deserves. This last course we propose to take ;—dwelling 
upon the subject of SELF-IMPROVEMENT, or more strictly, of sELF- 
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CULTIVATION— Often availing ourselves of the thoughts, and 
sometimes of the expressions of the valuable lecture before us. 

The subject is one of immense importance. If language con- 
tains one word that should be familiar—one subject we should 
wish to understand—one end on which we should be bent— 
one blessing we should resolve to make our own—that word, 
that subject, that end, that blessing should be, in the broadest 
sense of the expression, self-improvement. This is alike the 
instinct of nature, the dictate of reason, the demand of religion. 
It is inwoven with all to which it is possible, either to aspire or 
to rise. It appeals to us as men—calling us to the highest and 
noblest end of man—reminding us that G ’s image is upon us, 
and that as men we may be great in every possible position of 
hfe. It tells us that the grandeur of our nature, if we. will but 
improve it, turns to insignificance all outward distinctions ; that 
our powers of knowing and feeling and loving—of perceiving 
the beautiful, the true, the right, the good—of knowing God, 
of acting on ourselves and on external nature, and on our fellow 
beings—that these are glorious prerogatives, and that in them 
all there is no assignable limit to our progress. It reminds us 
that each one of us is a diamond ; and that while, with cultiva- 
tion, we may attain our highest value and most splendid per- 
fection, without it we shall remain in our roughness, never dis~ 
closing our own beauty or worth, never reflecting the glorious 
light that God is pouring around us. It impresses the thought, 
that we have something to do for ourselves; that knowledge 
and wisdom are not to be poured into us, without effort on our 
part ; that we are more than mere receptacles ; that we are to 
reflect as well as read or hear, to ponder what may come before 
us, and to think for ourselves, and judge for ourselves whether 
it be right or wrong, and what may be its value and -its uses. 
Books, lectures, social intercourse, appeals from without—these 
may rouse us to exertion, when without them we might have 
slumbered for ever, unconscious of our own capacities ; but the 
will be worse than useless if we rely on them alone, if we feel as if 
they were to carry us forward instead of rousing us to go our- 
selves ; worse than useless if we do not digest what they bring 
before us, thus inweaving it, like food to the body, with our 
mental and moral life and growth. Depend upon any external 
means or aids without the exercise of our own powers, and we 
shall make them but as crutches to us, and ourselves intellectual 
and moral cripples, and when these are taken away, we shall 
fall by our own weight, and to our own injury, 
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But to pass to the subject. Self-cultivation may be noticed in 
its prerequisites, or what it implies ; its elements, or rather the 
departments for its scope ; and its means of growth and progress, 
or how we may advance in it. 

I. Its prerequisites, or what it implies. Three things may be 
noticed as implied in self-cultivation—self-knowledge, self-rule, 
and self-formation. For each of these we have the capacity ;— 
each is possible to us. 

1. Self-knowledge. This is indispensable. .To know what 
we are is the first step to becoming what we should be. And 
one reason why there is so little of self-cultivation is, that there 
is so little self-knowledge ;—that so few ever know themselves, 
or penetrate or even look into their own natures. To most 

d men, the outward is every thing, while the inward is vague and 
indefinite and unreal. Consciousness, that telescope of the 
heavens within them, is rarely used. Their highest and noblest 
powers, the stars of those heavens, rarely attract their attention, 
much less their serious thought, and they live and die as truly 
strangers to themselves, as they are to countries of which they 
have only heard, but on which they have never trod. Butif we 
would cultivate and improve ourselves, we must inspect and 
know ourselyes—where we are weak and where strong—where 
deficient and where the reverse. We must know, in short, what 
we are, and what we would be. Self-knowledge is the first 
stepping-stone to self-improvement. The next prerequisite to 
self-cultivation, is, 

2. Self-rule. This, also, is indispensable to self-culture. 
; Before we can greatly improve ourselves, we must be able 
; to subject and govern ourselves—to bow the will and the 
3 entire life to the judgment, and at any moment to fix the atten- 
, tion, and direct the thoughts, and control the feelings. Like the 
centurion of his soldiers, we must be able with truth to declare 
of every faculty and power within us, that to each we say: “go, 
and it goeth—come, and it cometh—do this, and it doeth it.” 
He that rules his spirit—that has conquered himself—may well 
be strong in the confidence that he can improve himself, while 
he that is without system, or rule, or fixed and correct habit, 
: can never be sure of doing it; but like the feather on the wave, 
, or the leaf in the whirlwind, is at the mercy of every passing 
impulse. Connected with self-rule, or rather as a higher de- 
partment of it, is, 

3. Self-formation. Not only are we able to know ourselves, 
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and negatively to control and rule ourselves, but positively to 
orm ourselves—to guide and impel our powers, and to apply 
to them the means and influences which shall forward their 
growth and might. With perfection in our view, we can more 
and more conform ourselves to it. This trait we can cherish or 
suppress ; that habit, cultivate or subdue ; this propensity, direct 
or eradicate. Fixing our glance on the standard before us, we 
can press toward it, gaining fresh strength by every conquest— 
making every attainment but the foundation of a future and 
a higher growth—like the steward of the parable, so using the 
one, or the five, or the ten talents that we have, as to gain by 
them as many more. Such are the prerequisites to self-culti- 
vation, all of which are possible to us. Their very possibility 
makes that cultivation to us a solemn and imperative duty. 

Il. The evements of self-cultivation, or rather the departments 
of our nature in which it finds its scope. To cultivate any thing, 
as the unfolding flower, or the tender shoot rising to the tree, 
is to watch it, and attend to it, and apply to it the aids and 
means of growth. And so to cultivate self, is to do all that we 
can to unfold our powers and capacities, especially our higher 
and nobler ones, and to make ourselves well proportioned and 
vigorous, and excellent, and of course happy in all things. This 
cultivation we may consider in its various departments, each 
having its foundation in some distinct department of our nature. 
Not that these departments are entirely distinct and independent, 
each of the other ;—not that they do not advance together, and 
each have its influence upon every other ; but noticing each by 
itself, the subject may be more distinctly before us. 

1. Self-cultivation should be ruysica,. Accustomed as we 
are, to associate self-culture with the mind and heart, to some 
it may seem singular that the body should be mentioned as the 

first object of its attention. But we are physical as well as 
mental and moral beings ; and self-cultivation is the improve- 
ment of all that we are. God has given us the body as the res- 
idence and the servant of the soul, as the mediator between it 
and the external world, as that which we are to carry with us 
through life, and which, being purified by the touch, or at least 
after the process of the resurrection, may be worn for ever in 
glory. Every vein he designed as a channel of comfort, every 
sense as an inlet of joy, every nerve as a minister of delight. 
And more than this, he intended that by having sound and 
healthful bodies, we might also have sound and healthful minds. 
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And the latter can hardly be expected, except in the former, 
any more than the jewel can be safe in its case, when that case 
is broken and crushed about it. And-yet how often do we en- 
tirely overlook and forget this subject ;—thus preparing for our- 
selves years of suffering, or at least greatly limiting our mental 
and social and moral growth. This is true, for example, of 
parents. This one, from mistaken tenderness, confines his child 
almost entirely to warm apartments; as though the pure air of 
heaven were never intended to be breathed till it had been shut 
up within walls and heated by a furnace. That one allows 
his child freely, and at any hour, whatever is most agreeable 
to the palate; as though the digestive system were one vast and 
devouring whirlpool, into which, at all times, every thing was 
expected to be swept, and might be with safety. That one, 
with an honest but mistaken desire to improve the mind of his 
child, permits it to be cooped up in the ill-ventilated school- 
room, or bent down to studies three-fourths of its time, at an age 
when it is all important that the chief care should be given to 
the physical system ;—to studies, too, which are often varied 
and difficult enough to task the powers of a full grown intellect. 
From the pride of having a superior child, he inconsiderately 
sacrifices its health, and of course a large share of its happiness, 
to its premature, precocious mental growth. And from such 
causes it is that we have, in modern days, so many cases of 
wilted and feeble and sickly children, or of remarkable and 
wonderful children, who grow up, by this forced and hot-bed 
action of the brain, to be prodigies by their second or third year, 
and die by the next! And by the continuance of this neglect, 
as we ourselves go on in life, by ignorance and heedlessness of 
physiology, by the neglect of water in its purity, and of air in 
its freshness and abundance, and of exercise in its vigor and reg- 
ularity—from stooping with the shoulders till the lungs from very 
friction might well become diseased—from eating at all times, 
and all things, and almost in all quantities—from these things 
is it not that there are so many cases of nervous and hypochon- 
driac disease, and spinal and consumptive affections, and ruined 
digestive organs? And is it any wonder that, from the strong 
healthfulness of our English sires, we have become a feeble, 
complaining, sickly race ;—any wonder that there are so many 
whose muscles are like sponges, and their nerves like aspen 
leaves ;—any wonder that, from the number and frequency of 
our diseases, our first method of saluting a friend has become 
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the fixed one of inquiring as to his health ;—any wonder that 
so many go through life, literally burdened with a body of dis- 
ease and death? At length and in earnestness could we dwell 
upon this point, urging its deep, and serious, and growing im- 
portance. Would that we could sound it through the land 
“with the voice of a whirlwind and the throat of an earth- 
quake.” Would that we could impress it upon all, never 
to be forgotten, that physical health is not only the high- 
est duty, and the greatest earthly blessing, but that it is the first 
and one of the most important items of self-cultivation. Well 
has it been said that “ if the mind, which rules the body, ever 
so far forgets itself as to neglect or trample on its slave, that 
slave never forgets or forgives the injury ; but at some time will 
rise in fearful retribution, to smite and sting its oppressor.” 
Well has it been said that “ it is hard to cultivate the mind and 
soul, if the body which contains them is in anguish or in ruins.” 
A sound mind in a sound body—if the former be the glory of 
the latter, the latter is indispensable to the former. 

2. Self-cultivation is also wwrettecruaL. Man was made 
for thought, for Boe em: for endless mental growth. The 
instinctive desire for knowledge is like an ever burning fire 
within us; and to every well-balanced and well-directed mind, 
its attainment (though paleness and sickness may come with 
it) is not only a passion, but a rapture. 

“ The wish—the dream—the wild desire, 
Delirious, yet divine, to know”— 
Who has not felt it, burning like a living flame into his inmost 
soul, and like an inspiration firmg him on to all that is beyond 
and above him! And, as God has given us this thirst, we are 
to cherish and rightly direct it. Since he has given us minds 
by which we are raised above the brutes, and allied to angels, 
it is ours to see that they do not run to waste, but that they are 
improved to the utmost. Especially is this true in this country, 
where facilities for the attainment of knowledge are so multi- 
plied ; where every station is open to well-directed talent, no 
matter how humble its origin; where our theory, like that of 
heaven, is to recognise no distinctions but those of talents and 
moral worth ; where a Franklin may rise from the printing- 
office to the highest rank of philosophers and statesmen; and 
a Sherman from the shoemaker’s bench to the halls of congress ; 
and where pre-eminently knowledge is power—power for hap- 
piness—power for influence—power for good of every kind. 
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And not only are we to acquire knowledge—this is but the 
food for mental growth—but we are to use it. We may fill 
our minds with facts—with mere information—as full as the 
shelves of the largest library; but after all, like the volumes 
on those shelves, we shall be dead to the world, and strangers 
to self-cultivation, unless, at the same time, we learn to think, 
and weigh, and compare, and reason, and judge for ourselves ; 
unless all our information is so digested and used as to make us 
wise and judicious, as well as intelligent and well-informed. 
Here is the difference between two great divisions of mankind. 
The one only knows—the other thinks. The one looks only 
to details, and particular facts, and there stops ; and thus is but 
an intellectual receptacle or channel: the other uses all these 
facts only as the foundation of higher and wider truths, and he 
isa philosopher. All the world had seen the apple fall when 
shaken from the tree, and seen it a thousand times; but only 
Newton, reasoning from the particular to the general fact, rose 
to the grand idea that gravitation was the mighty bond of the 
universe. One man reads history, or the conduct of his neigh- 
bors, to be interested in it, and then perhaps, like the parrot, 
to repeat, and then to forget it; another, to combine actions 
and events, to trace the moving causes of conduct and change, 
and the tendencies of society, and to gather from them all, 
larger and juster views of human nature, and broader and better 
rules of conduct. One sees every thing apart and in frag- 
ments ; the other sees all as parts of one vast whole, and as a 
habit, rises from them to fix on general principles, on universal 
truths. Now this elevation and expansion of mind, and the 
consciousness of growing strength in it—this is one of the 
highest ends of mental culture. We are to gather know- 
ledge—everywhere and without limit to gather it—and then to 
use it to enlarge, and liberalize, and expand our minds, and to 
make ourselves constantly wiser, that we may be better. And 
to our progress in this there is no assignable limit. There is 
nothing so elastic, so mighty as the mind within us. Like im- 
prisoned steam, the more it is pressed the more it rises to resist 
the pressure; and the more we demand of it the more it per- 
forms. Unlike the mechanical powers, which are exhausted 
and spent by their own action, the power of the intellect is but 
strengthened by effort. Leave it to idleness and repose, and, 
like the sleeping sword, it will rust in the scabbard. But bring 
it into exercise—task it to the utmost, and it rises and gathers 
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strength, and rushes onward with ever-increasing force, and 
widening sweep—searching all the avenues of truth, gathering 
from them all its appropriate food, tracking the earth and 
scaling the heavens in search of God’s footsteps, and burning 
with quenchless thirst for all the treasures of knowledge and 
truth. The more we know the more we desire to know, and 
the more we shall know. The more we cultivate our minds 
the more shall we delight in them; creating, as it were, a new 
world within us. The more we store them with knowledge, 
the more food have we laid up for their growth. The more we 
discipline and train them, and think and judge with them, the 
wiser and happier shall we be—the wider our influence for the 
good of others. By mental cultivation, we may make our own 
eagle-wings, and on them mount for ever! 

3. Self-cultivation should also be sociat. By nature we are 
social beings, made for the minglings of the world, ever to be 
in intercourse with our fellow-men, and at every contact with 
them to give and take impressions that are to last for ever. 
And to this trait of our nature we should have respect in the 
great work of self-improvement. We should guard against 
being unsocial ; we should cultivate the power and the habit of 
expressing our thoughts, and of imparting and receiving both 
benefit and pleasure in social communion. If we are but mutes 
in society, it were as well at once to be in an asylum; and if 
we speak only to give pain to others, or to denlay our own 
folly, it were far better to be silent. We should, then, culti- 
vate an intelligent, a cheerful, a sociable and a friendly spirit— 
the spirit of sympathy with our fellow-beings—sympathy in 
their employments, in their improvement, in all their joys and 
sorrows. We should put away scandal and suspicion, and 
harsh judgment, having faith in others till compelled to with- 
draw it. Selfishness we should subdue, and patience and for- 
bearance cherish as the habit of life. By the look, and the 
word, and the deed of kindness—by-anticipating the wants and 
studying the welfare of others—by ever seeking their happi- 
ness, and that in little things—in all these ways we should ever 
strew around us “the charities that cheer, and sooth, and 
bless.” It is a touching thought, that soon the ‘grave will be 
upon all those who are dearest to us, and who are now ming- 
ling with us in every-day life ; and that then all our intercourse 
with them will rise to the mind, either as a star of joy and 
peace, or as a source of the deepest bitterness and grief, and 
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self-reproach. And we should see to it that our social charac- 
ter is such, that we shall feel it to have been a blessing and 
not a curse to others, when they are gone from us, or we from 
them, forever. To this end, then, as well as for our own sake, 
we should seek to unfold and enlighten, and purify the social 
affections—those that bind us to the parent whom we almost 
worship, to the brother and the sister so fondly beloved, to the 
family, to the friend, to the ye to the land of our birth- 
right, to the world. Those affections we should elevate from 
instincts to principles, from impulses to deep and eternal attach- 
ments ; inweaving them with all that is right and faithful, and 
generous and true; making them, as far as possible, like the 
love of God to his own children. Growth and improvement 
as social beings—this is alike due to our nature and enjoyment, 
and to our fellow-beings. 

4. Self-cultivation should also be Monat. and rE.icious. Let 
it be physical without this, and it does but make us finer ani- 
mals, with no regard to the great end of our being. Let it be 
intellectual without this, and its intelligence may be perverted, 
like that of devils, only to blight and destroy. Let it be social 
without this, and it may be used, or rather abused to the vilest 
ends, sneering in secret at the moralities of life, and trampling 
them all in the dust for the sake of self-indulgence. There is 
too great a tendency with many to separate these things—to 
cultivate the physical, the social and the intellectual, while the 
moral and the religious are neglected. Not without reason has 
it been said, “ that the tendency to exalt talent above virtue and 
religion is the curse of the age.” And for this very reason it is, 
that we the more need to cultivate our moral, our religious part, 
as the guide and the check, the perfection and the > of our 
nature. Not that our religion should be, as too many seem to 
think it was designed to be, morose and gloomy, and divorced 
from common life. On the contrary, it should gather the spirit 
of heaven only that it may walk the more cheerfully, and grace- 
fully, and usefully, on earth. As sacred and spiritual, and as 
principled it should be, as the very spirit of the Redeemer him- 
self. But it should also be such that we can take it with us to 
the glorious scenes of nature or art—to the flower-garden, 
and to the top of some goodly hill, and in the sail over the quiet 
lake, and into the saloons of music, and to the galleries of the 
painter and the sculptor, and to the minglings of social joy, and 
to all those humanizing scenes where virtue holds her sway, not 
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merely as the generic and abstract “ love to being in general,” 
but aloe as the more familiar grace of “ love to some beings in 
particular.” It should be drawn not merely from “ systematic 
treatises on theology, written in schools and garrets and clois- 
ters, many of them by those bearing the title of bachelor in 
divinity, and the character of bachelor in humanity too ;’’ but 
from the Bible, which is full of sympathy with common life, 
and which not only permits but directs us to all things which 
are pure and lovely and of good report—to all in social life 
which makes the intellect more pliant and versatile, the man- 
ners more polished and affectionate and winning, the man more 
human, and the entire life more joyous and blessed. 

And besides all this, we should mount still higher in the scale. 
Truth and duty—for these we should ever and earnestly seek, 
that we may know the one and do the other. Every wron 
propensity we should strive to s 1bdue—every evil habit to lay 
aside—every good one to cherish. Conscience and principle 
we should enthrone within us, and ever hearken to their voice. 
Often should we ask as to our nature and destiny as immortal 
beings; and, bound as we are to a future and invisible world, 
and to a deathless existence, we should seek, as the gospel di- 
rects, to prepare for the scenes that are before us. Nowhere 
has self-cultivation so glorious a field as when she whispers of 
our destiny—as when she reminds us that we are to live for 
ever—as when she unfolds the idea of God and of duty, clearly 
and livingly within us; moving us to reverence and love and 
obey him, to hunger and thirst after his likeness, to be a bless- 
ing to ourselves and to all around us, and thus to make progress 
in the noblest growth whether of human or angelic natures. 
And never do we appear so noble, so like the bright intelligences 
of heaven, as when we are thus bound to God in deep and holy 
affection, in joyful obedience and heavenly hope; when reli- 
gion sits enthroned on our brow, and pride has given way to 
meekness, and benevolence reigns within us, and glows in our 
looks, and breathes in our words, and lives in our conduct ;— 
when our whole life is one continual process of self-elevation 
and improvement—when principle regulates every act, and all 
our plans take hold on eternity,—and when all around us feel 
that religion has made us nobler and better and happier. Such 
we may be; and to our progress here, by God’s grace, there is 
no assignable limit. The pathway before us takes hold on 
eternity ; and in it we may eternally ascend, rising with a holier 
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ardor and a swifter progress, and moving with a diviner energy 
for ever and for ever! 

Such is a brief and imperfect glance at the various depart- 
ments of self-cultivation. It should commence with self-know- 
ledge, self-rule and self-formation ; and by it we should seek to 
improve and perfect ourselves as physical, intellectual, social, 
moral and religious beings. In all these self-cultivation is 
possible ; for in all these we have capacity for growth; and in 
all it is demanded by our nature, that we may be useful and 
happy here, and worthy of our high destiny both here and 
hereafter, that we may meet the high obligations which God 
has placed upon us, fully to rise to which, demands the highest 
possible perfection of our being. 

HI. Some of the means of self-cultivation—some of the aids 
to progress in it. Here the field is well nigh endless. <A brief 
glance is all that will be attempted. 

1. We must feel that all of which we have spoken, and even 
more than this, is possible. Impossibility is the death of effort. 
But when a prize is before us, the possibility that it may be 
ours, should rouse us to the greater effort to grasp it. We are 
to feel then of self-cultivation, that it is not a dream, but that it 
has its foundation in our own natures; that others have made 
vast progress in it, and that we may do the same. We are not 
to permit our minds, like the caged-up eagle, to pine away and 
starve by being confined to that which is just about us and al- 
ready ours; but we are to feel as a reality, that we may make 
progress to the very end of our being; that we may for ever 
be growing in the high and inspiring consciousness of constant 
self-improvement. Faith in our own powers, and in the possi- 
bility of their growth—faith in the power of effort—faith in 
God’s assistance, that he will ever help us if we help ourselves— 
this faith, living in the atmosphere of truth, and ever catching 
glimpses of a distant and divine perfection, will give wings to 
the soul, on which she may rise for ever. We are to feel, then, 
as a first principle, that there is no limit to the range of our 
growth—no goal to the progress of the immortal spirit with- 
in us. 

2. We are also to feel that self-cultivation is important. We 
are to feel that our dignity and usefulness, and influence and 
happiness, that our all is involved in it; that without it we are 
nothing ; that with it we may be every thing. Well hath the 
philosopher remarked of man, that “if he neglecteth himself, 
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if he forgetteth the mighty spirit and the godlike soul within 
him, he stoopeth himself from the converse of angels, to the 
insects of a day, and the brutes that perish.” And applicable 
to all is the remark made by the poet respecting woman, that 
when in her he thought he had found 


The fulness of that holy light, 
That makes earth beautiful and bright, 


he has 
turned and wept to find 
Beneath it all a trifling mind. 


3. We must resolve upon it. “ Resolution,” says another, “is 
omnipotent.” And if we will but solemnly determine to make 
the most and the best of all our powers and capacities, and if to 
this end, with Wilberforce, we will but “seize and improve 
even the shortest intervals of possible action and effort,’ we 
shall find that there is no limit to our advancement. Without 
this resolute and earnest purpose, the best aids and means are 
of little worth; but with it, even the weakest are mighty. 
Without it, we shall accomplish nothing ; with it, every =. 
A man who is deeply in earnesi, acts upon the motto of the 
pick-axe on the old seal: “ Either I will find a way, or I will 
make one.” He has somewhat the spirit of Buonaparte, who, 
when told on the eve of battle that circumstances were against 
him, replied: “ Circumstances! I make or control circumstances, 
not bow to them.” In self-cultivation, as in every thing else, 
to think we are able is almost to be so; to resolve to attain is 
often attainment. Everywhere are the means of progress, if 
we have but the spirit, the fixed purpose to use them. And if, 
like the old philosopher, we will but take as our motto: “ Higher 
—for ever higher,’ we may rise by them all. He that resolves 
upon any great end, by that very resolution has scaled the chief 
barrier to it; and so he who seizes the grand idea of self-culti- 
vation, and solemnly resolves upon it, will find that idea, that 
resolution, burning like living fire within him, and ever puttin 
him upon his own improvement. He will find it removing dif- 
ficulties, searching out or making means, giving courage for 
despondency, and strength for weakness; and, like the star in 
the east to the wise men of old, guiding him nearer and still 
nearer to the sum of all perfection. If we are but fixed and 
resolute—bent on self-improvement, we shall find means enough 
to it on every side, and at every moment; and even obstacles 
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and opposition will but make us like the fabled “spectre ships, 
which sail the fastest in the very teeth of the wind.” 

4. We are to go to it by degrees—with patient and persevering 
effort. Many, when circumstances have turned their attention 
to self-improvement, and while the glowing picture is before 
them, often make excellent and sometimes prodigious resolu- 
tions. But because they do not, as by a leap, at once become 
perfect, they are soon ready to give up the effort in despair. 
For such, for all, it were well to remember, that self-cultivation 
is a matter of slow progress, of patient and persevering effort, 
and that in little things, from day to day and from hour to 
hour. It is the fixed law of the universe, that little things 
are ever the elements—the parts of the great. The grass 
does not spring up full grown. It rises by an increase so 
noiseless and gentle, as not to disturb an angel’s ear, and not 
to be seen by an angel’s eye. The rain does not fall in 
masses, but in drops, or even in the breath-like moisture of the 
fine mist, as if the world were one vast condenser and God 
had breathed upon it. The planets do not leap from end to 
end of their orbits ; but in their ever onward progress, inch by 
inch, and line by line it is that they circle the heavens. And so 
with self-improvement. It is not a thing of fits and impulses 
and explosions, but of constant watchfulness, and patient and 
unwearied effort, and of gradual and ceaseless advancement. 
There is no royal road to it,—no vaulting to it by a leap. Like 
the wealth of the miser it must be heaped up piece by piece ; and 
then at length, like the wealth of the miser, it may almost be 
without limit. Like the coral reefs of the ocean, it must grow by 
small but constant additions; and then it will finally be like 
those reefs, admirable in all its parts, and rivalling the very 
mountains in size. Here is the secret of what are technically, 
and we had almost said nonsensically known as self-made men : 
—as if they had made themselves without means or opportu- 
nity ; when the truth is, every one of them, will be found on 
investigation to have improved all his time, to have made the 
most of every opportunity, to have been making effort, and of 
course making progress at every passing moment. “ Never 
to have an idle moment,” was the motto of one of this character, 
and probably of most like him. 

5. We should reverence our own nature. We should remem- 
ber that we were made for every thing that is high, or noble, 
or excellent. We are to fee] that our rational and immortal 
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nature is worth more than all the material universe, and that 
we may make it worth far more than it now is. We are to 
feel that we are men, and that God’s image is upon us; and 
we are to cultivate ourselves, because we are men, and because 
that image is upon us—because we are for ever to exist, and 
because we may rise higher and shine brighter for ever. 

6. We should seek the intercourse of superior minds. Not 
that we should depend on those ; for our own activity and effort 
are essential to our progress. But we should rouse, and inform, 
and stimulate our own minds by frequent contact and inter- 
course with those whose minds are superior to ourown. Many 
such we may find in the walks of every-day life, in the lecture- 
room, or the social circle. But especially may we have com- 
munion with the great, and the wise, and the good of every 
age, in books, where their voices echo to us down through the 
stillness of time. Here it is that we may hold converse with 
the mightiest minds of the past—with Multon, “in his glorious 
old age, when his thoughts, like the ravens of the prophet, 
brought him heavenly food ;” and Shakspeare, with his lofty 
imaginings, and his deep knowledge of the human heart ; and 
Bacon, with his profound and far-reaching thought, “ like the 
old Greek poets, half sage and half seer ;”’ and Cowper, with 
his sweet and tender instructions. And far more, here it is that 
the prophets, and apostles, and the Redeemer himself are our 
companions ; giving us their most precious thoughts—pouring 
their-very souls into ours—making us the daily associates of 
the noblest, and wisest, and best, that earth has ever seen. By 
the habit of well-directed reading we may shut out the present 
bustling world ; and, as by a touch of the resurrection, may 
wake up from our book-shelves the dead of ev ery age, and 
gather them to our companionship and instruction. And this 
habit, if we will but cherish it, will ever be to us, not only a 
strong safeguard from folly and vice, and a source of the highest 
enjoyment, but the sure means of self-improvement. Nothing 
can supply the place of books. The wealth of the Indies should 
not tempt us to be without them. We should seek, then, not 
always those that the wise recommend, because they have 
found them good, but those that best waken and rivet our atten- 
tion and interest ; those that best unfold ourselves, and lead us 
to think, and rouse us to the consciousness of our own powers. 
We are not, however, to depend on books, but to exercise our 
own judgment freely and manfully upon all that comes before 
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us. Self-culture no more demands the sacrifice of our judg- 
ment, than of our individuality. We are not to feel as if we 
were all to be cast into the same mould, and conformed to the 
same likeness; as if perfection coald be the same to all. Each 
is to develope himself and perfect himself as he is, not as the 
imitator of others. And to do this, each must think for him- 
self, and judge for himself, in all his readings. Otherwise, 
whatever the extent of his information, his character will be 
spiritless and tame, as if he were but a fragment of the mass, 
rather than an individual man. We should commune with 
thinkers, not to adopt all that they may say because they say 
it, but that we may learn to be thinkers too. In all our read- 
ing, we should cherish the art which is one of the highest 
attainments of self-cultivation—that of uniting that childlike 
docility which thankfully welcomes light from every human 
being who can give it, with the independent and wn rejec- 
tion of every opinion which does not commend itself to our own 
deliberate judgment. Ever should we strengthen our reason 
by that of others, but never should we blindly bow to them, 
however high their talents or reputation. Ever should we be 
true—sacredly and firmly true to our own convictions ; and 
then shall we be conscious of “a spiritual force, and indepen- 
dence and progress unknown to the vulgar, whether in high 
or low life, who march as they are drilled to the step of their 
times.” 

7. We must in all things and ever be intent uponit. We 
are not to feel,as we are to@prone to do, that self-improvement 
is a thing of books and studies merely, but rather as something 
to be prosecuted everywhere ; as if life, in its every aspect, and 
in its every contact with us, were the intended means to it. 
Every condition—every position and employment of life is, as 
already remarked, full of the means of progress, if we will but 
seize and use them. Our business, our reading, our social inter- 
course, our minglings with our fellow-men, our political rela- 
tions and duties, our joys and sorrows, the aspects of nature, 
the movements of Providence, and the means of grace, all bear 
to us the elements and means of self-development and growth. 
And as the digestive system lays hold on every variety of food, 
and makes life out of it, so of all these things will the true 
spirit of self-cultivation lay hold, and use them as its food, and 
make out of them mental and social and moral life. It is said 
of Sir Walter Scott, that he never met with any one—even the 
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most stupid servant that watered his horse by the way-side, 
from whom, in a few moments conversation, he did not learn 
something that he knew not before, and which was valuable to 
him. And of one of the most distinguished men of New 
England it is strikingly said, that “he went through life with 
his eyes and ears open,” and that when asked how he obtained 
his immense information (which was such that he seemed to 
have almost an intuitive knowledge of every thing), he an- 
swered, that he “ was ever attentive and watchful, and never 
ashamed to ask about thatof which he was ignorant.” This 
is the spirit—these the habits, that make the difference between 
the untutored savage, whether of the forest or of civilized life, 
and men like a Franklin, or a Bacon; and these, if they are 
ours, wiJl make the sum total of life but the minister to our im- 
provement, like the fabled touch of the Phrygian king, turning 
every thing, even the sands of life to gold. 

8. We must look to God’s truth—to Christianity—as the 
highest and noblest means of self-improvement. Never can we 
cultivate ourselves as we ought, unless we have respect to our 
entire nature—to our entire and endless existence. And in this 
light, as well for this world as for another, Christianity, viewed 
simply as a system of philosophy, is the highest and noblest, 
and best principle of self-cultivation and improvement. No 
other system so shows us our defects, or holds before us a per- 
fect standard, or gives us the rules and means of self-improve- 
ment, or points out its true ends, or inspires its motives. No 
other so meets the radical defeet of our nature, that of our 
moral depravity, or offers us pardon and spiritual renovation 
and strength, and the sympathies and aids of God in every 
divine attempt. No other so chimes in with reason and con- 
science, and our best affections, all of which are with us in the 
work of self-improvement. No other so holds us up from be- 
ing weary in well-doing, and bears us onward from victory to 
victory, training us on earth for glory and honor, and immor- 
tality in the heavens, where, though perfect in nature and 
degree, we shall] still, from our ever expanding natures, be 
improving for ever. No, it is but the voice of the highest and 
purest, and noblest philosophy, which tells us, that never do 
we live worthily of our own nature till we are Christians—till 
we remember that we are men, and act as men, and cultivate 
ourselves as men, for God’s service, and for our entire exist- 
ence. Let us, then, lay hold on Christianity, on true views of 
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our own nature, and of all our relations, as starting-points—as 
first principles in the work of self-cultivation ; and then, in the 
confidence, and in the consciousness of progress, we shall be- 
come as it were new creatures. Aspiration shall ever be rising, 
and power ever be growing within us. Obstacles shall give 
way at our approach. A mighty and constant inspiration shall 
be upon us, and with the immortal Kepler, we shall be able 
sublimely to say: “O Lord! thy thoughts I think—thy ways 
I follow.” Self-improvement we shall feel to be whatever is 
larger than ourselves, whatever is higher and nobler and 
better. And for all this we shall ever be panting—to all this 
we shall ever be pressing onward. The ceaseless habit of 
looking upward, and reaching upward, to all that is above and 
beyond ourselves, this, in our own experience, we shall find an 
elevating and expanding process. Faith in our own improve- 
ment, and faith in God’s assistance, these will be with us ; and 
the entire range of faith is one of godlike communings, and 
of lofty and tireless efforts. Ever shall we be acting, not 
merely on what we are, but on the faith of what we may and 
should be. And by this we shall be borne onward to all that 
is vast in conception, and noble in effort—high though it be as 
the heaven of heavens. “ Perfection” will be our standard ; 
and “ higher—for ever higher!” this will be our motto—our 
daily principle of action. Self-improvement we shall feel to 
be the utmost that we can do, with all our own efforts, and all 
the offered aids of heaven; and that init there is work enough 
for all our powers, and to all eternity. Difficulties will indeed 
meet us; but these are meant to rouse, not to discourage; and 
the more manfully we fight them, the stronger shall we grow. 
Weary we may sometimes be in well-doing; but the sympa- 
thies of heaven are with us, and the prospect of the end should 
ever cheer us. Weak though we are in ourselves, if we look 
to God he will be with us; and in his strength we may thresh 
the mountains. In his strength we may ever press onward, 
util, in a brighter and a better state, we shall be perfect, even 
as he is perfect. 
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ARTICLE V. 


On Types AND THE TypicaL INTERPRETATION OF ScRIPTURE. 
By-Joseph Muenscher, Prof. Bi». Li'., Prot. Ep. Theol. Sem., Gambier, Ohio. 


Tue history of biblical interpretation furnishes abundant and 
painful evidence of the tendency, in all ages, and in every 
section of the Christian church, to allegorical, typical and 
mystical expositions of the word of God. The practice of 
giving to the Scriptures manifold senses, according to the fancy 
and taste of the interpreter, commenced with the Jews. In the 
earlier periods of Christianity it obtained to a very great extent ; 
and although in recent and more enlightened times, it has 
received a salutary check from the prevalence of more sober 
and correct principles of interpretation, yet there are not wanting 
instances at the present day of a wide departure from those sound 
exegetical maxims, which are suggested by enlightened reason, 
and confirmed by the general tenor of the Sacred Scriptures. 
The imagination has been allowed, in very many instances, an 
unlimited range in the explanation of the Bible. Not only 
fanatics and visionary enthusiasts, but men of sound judgment, 
extensive erudition and eminent piety have permitted themselves 
to be led astray, and have given the sanction of their names to 
principles of interpretation, the tendency of which has been, under 
the appearance of honoring the word of God, to undermine the 
foundations of the Christian faith. There has ever prevailed, 
to a greater or less extent, among a large and influential body 
of biblical expositors, an apparent unwillingness that the 
Holy Spirit should be the interpreter of his own word,—a 
fixed determination to be wise above what is written, a restless 
desire to make the Bible, by the exercise of man’s ingenuity, 
a more edifying and instructive book than, understood in its 
plain and obvious meaning, it is supposed to be. Hence the 
extravagant lengths to which the system of mystical exegesis 
has been carried, and the consequent difficulty of ascertaining, 
amid the multitude of senses which have been given to almost 
every verse of the Bible, what is its true meaning. 

On the subject of types and typical interpretation, the imagina- 
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tion of man has not been idle, and human ingenuity has been taxed 
to the utmost to discover resemblances and point out typical 
relations. Ponderous volumes have been filled with types and 
antitypes, which, it is believed, never had any existence but in 
the fancy of the writers. Scarcely an individual of note is men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, no matter what may have been his 
character, that has not been held up as a type of Christ or of Satan, 
of the church or the world, of the friends or the enemies of God. 
Hardly an ordinance ora circumstance is spoken of in the Jewish 
Scriptures, which has not been regarded as an adumbration of 
something in the Christian Scriptures. The Jewish Rabbies 
held that nothing would occur under the new dispensation 
which had not its corresponding outline in the old. Christian 
expositors have not only admitted the correctness of this prin- 
ciple, but oe have gone much farther, and maintained that 
nothing actually transpired under the earlier dispensation which 
has not its counterpart under the later. Hence events, persons 
and things, without number, have been regarded as prefigura- 
tions. The comparison has been extended to the minutest par- 
ticulars, and, in some cases, even to acts confessedly immoral 
and wicked. That there is nothing of exaggeration in this 
statement will be evident from the following examples, selected 
from a mass which may be found in the various works that 
relate to this subject. 

We are told that the extraction of Eve from the side of Adam, 
while he was in a deep sleep, was typical of the Roman sol- 
diers piercing our Saviour’s side, while he slept the sleep of 
death. Abel was a type of Christ; Cain, of the Jews who 
crucified him. Pharaoh and the Egyptians were types of sin 
and Satan. All the victories of the Jews over their enemies 
were typical of the victories of the church over yan §. and, 
of course, the various defeats of the Jews were typical of the 
defeats of the church and of the triumphs of infidelity. Jacob 
supplanting Esau prefigured Christ supplanting sin and 
Satan. Samson typified Christ, not only in the fact of his being 
a Nazarite and the success of his skirmishes with the Philistines, 
but his carrying away the door and posts of the gates of Gaza 
to the top of a hill signifies Christ’s resurrection; and his 
attachment to Delilah was typical of the affection of Christ for 
the Gentile church.* The lion which met Samson in the way 


* Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, Vol. II. p. 204. 
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to Timnath was a type of Paul.* Even the adultery of David 
and the incest of Lot and of Ammon have been explained as 
types of the salvation procured for us by Jesus Christ. Justin 
Martyr makes the tree of life in Paradise a type of the cross ; 
others conceive it to be a type of the Lord’s Supper. Justin 
also discovered that Moses with his arms extended (Ex. 17 : 12) 
was a type of the cross. The dove which Noah sent out of the 
ark was a type of the Holy Spirit sent down from above.t{ 
The waters of the Red Sea signify affliction and death. The 
strong east wind which, by its violence, drove the waters before it 
for the benefit of the Israelites, was a type of the spirit of Jesus. 
The ark of the covenant (says Witsius), being partly of wood 
and partly of gold, aptly represents the two natures of Christ.§ 
The oak on which Absalom hung by the hair of his head was 
a type of the cross of Christ. Hanging was itself typical of 
the cross; consequently Absalom, together with every Jewish 
malefactor, who happened, whether justly or unjustly, to suffer 
capital punishment in this way, was a type of the crucified 
Saviour.|| Theophylus of Antioch tells us that the three days 
preceding the creation of the two great lights (Gen. 1: 14) 
were timot tig teiddog.1 Speaking of the sun and moon 
(p. 105) he says, tavra dé deiyua nei timor éntye peyd)ov pvo- 
THpiov 0 yaQ Hog & tinw Beov éotiv, 4 38 cedivy avOgeinov. 
Innocent III. discovered that the sun which ruled the day was a 
type of papal authority, and the moon which ruled the night, 
a type of regal authority.** Haldane and others find in the sun 
a type of Christ, and in the moon a type of the church.j+ The 
singe we made to David: “I will establish the throne of his 

ingdom for ever,”’ has been adduced as predictive of the endless 
duration of the papal power, of which Solomon and even 
Christ himself are assumed to be types.{{ The tribe of Levi is 


* Vitringa, Obs. Sac. 
+ Horne’s Introduction, Vol. II. pp: 525, 531., 7th Lond. ed. 


t Witsius on the Covenants, Vol. Il. p. 208. 

§ On the Covenants, Vol. II. p. 208. 

| Keach’s Seripture Metaphors, Vol. Il. p. 44. Horne’s 
Introd. Vol. II. pp. 231, 532. 

‘| Ad Autolycum, Lib. II. p. 106, ed. Oxon. 1684. Bishop 
Marsh’s two Lectures on the Hist. of Bib. Interp. p. 7. 

** Marsh’s Lectures in Div. Lec. XVIII. p. 164. 

tt Haldane’s Evid. of Div. Rev. Vol. I. p. 305. 

t{ Keach’s Metaphors, Vol. II. p. 32. 
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asserted to be a figure of the Roman hierarchy. The universal 
dominion given to man by his Creator over irrational beings is 
declared to be prefigurative of the unlimited supremacy of the 
apal power.* The Hebrew monarch, Saul, whose name is 
interpreted to signify death, is a type of the moral law, which 
Paul terms the ministration of death. The period, which 
transpired between the anointing of David and the death of 
Saul, typified the time of our Saviour’s ministry on earth.t 

Brown, in his Dictionary of the Bible, enymerates twenty-nine 
typical persons, fourteen typical classes of persons, nineteen oc- 
casional typical things, twenty miscellaneous typical institutions, 
six typical places, ten typical utensils, fourteen typical offerings, 
ten typical seasons, and eight typical purifications,—making 
an aggregate of one hundred and thirty types ; and his enumera- 
tion is far from being complete. One person, institution or 
event is made prefigurative of any other person, institution or 
event, to which it is supposed to bear even the slightest resem- 
blance, just as may suit the purpose or fancy of the interpreter. 
Hence the same event is made to stand as the designed repre- 
sentative of half a dozen other distinct events; for no other 
conceivable reason than because the ingenuity of man has dis- 
covered some similarity between them. But even this is not 
the full extent of the evil. Some have maintained that not 
only all the acts of typical persons, whether good or bad, had 
reference to the antitype, but that every thing which was spoken 
by the type had a like reference. On this principle the entire 
contents of the Psalms have been explained as relating to Christ 
and the church. And all the prophecies uttered by typical 
prophets, which referred to the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
have been a pire as admitting of an ultimate application to 
their spiritual antitype the church. 

Again: there are those who, not content with the types, real 
and imaginary, which are alleged to exist in the Old Testament, 
have advanced the opinion that on the principle of analogy we 
ought to expect types in the Vew Testament. By the applica- 
tion of this principle, it has been discovered, among other things, 
that the original employment of the apostles as fishermen, was 





* Antoninus, Bishop of Florence, on Ps. 8: 7; Chevallier’s 
Lectures, p. 51. 
+ Horne’s Introduction, Vol. II. p. 531, 
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typical of their profession as preachers of ithe gospel; and their 
taking many fish typical of their success in winning souls to 
Christ.* Such extravagant opinions are calculated to expose 
the whole doctrine of types to ridicule, and to lead many to 
doubt whether there is any foundation whatever for this doctrine 
in the inspired volume. And such has actually been the result. 
Some modern theological writers have denied altogether the 
existence of prophetical types; while others have either stu- 
diously avoided all allusion to the subject in their systems of 
divinity, or in their efforts to reduce the types of Scripture to the 
least possible number, have stripped persons and institutions of 
their typical character, which have been regarded as prefigura- 
tive by the most enlightened interpreters in every age of the 
church. 

No valid objection, we apprehend, can be alleged against the 
existence of types abstractly considered. The declared connection 
of two persons or series of events in the relation of historical type 
and antitype, is simply one of the various modes employed by 
the Deity to convey information respecting future events, and 
record their accomplishment. Now, it is surely no more impos- 
sible for the omniscient God to prefigure events than to predict 
them. And if it is not impossible, how can it be shown to be 
improbable that he would avail himself of this method of im- 
parting instruction to mankind, and of strengthening the faith 
of believers in the truth of his word! The only question then, 
is, whether, in point of fact, God has employed this method of 
conveying truth ; in other words, whether one person or thing 
is taken as the representative or type of another person or thing, 
in the Bible? To this question, it seems to us, but one answer 
can be given. The perusal of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
alone sufficient to convince every candid and unprejudiced mind, 
that the New Testament lays claim to a preconcerted connec- 
tion with certain events and persons recorded in the Old; and 
that this connection, although in some cases obscure, and per- 
haps in none fully understood by the ancient Hebrews, is in 
other instances clear and unequivocal.t The same mode of ex- 





* Townsend’s New Testament chronologically arranged, 
Vol. I. p. 143, London ed., note. 
t Comp. Heb. 8: 2, 5; 9: 7—9, 23, 24; 10: 1,9; 11: 8—10, 16. 
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pounding the Old Testament, which we meet with so frequently 
in this epistle, is occasionally employed in other parts of the 
New, as well by our Saviour as by his apostles. _ Indeed, we do 
not see how any one can thoroughly understand the revealed 
scheme Of divine truth in its completeness, and perceive the in- 
timate connection and beautiful harmony subsisting between the 
several dispensations of God, who overlooks the typical relation 
which exists between them. It is not the princzple, therefore, 
of typical interpretation, which we conceive to be liable to ob- 
jection, either on the ground of reason or of revelation, but the 
excess to which it has been so often carried. Hence the impor- 
tance of safe and scriptural criteria by which to determine what 
are types and what are not, and suitable rules to guide us in 
their interpretation. 

It cannot be doubted by those who have examined the sub- 
ject with care, that the revolting extreme, to which the doctrine 
of types has been carried, has arisen, in a considerable degree, 
from the loose manner in which the word types has been em- 
ployed by theological writers; from indistinct and confused 
ideas respecting their nature, and from the want of judicious 
rules for their inéerpretation. The term has been applied indis- 
criminately to any resemblance, real or fancied, between two 
things. Types have been frequently confounded with allegory, 
symbol, symbolical action and metaphor. It is necessary then, 
in the first place, that we should ascertain their true nature, and 
in what respects they differ from other things to which the term 
has been improperly applied. 

The word type is employed, not only in theology, but in 
philosophy, medicine, and other sciences and arts. In all these 
departments of knowledge, the radical idea is the same, while 
its specific meaning varies with the subject to which it is ap- 
plied. Resemblance of some kind, real or supposed, lies at the 
foundation in every case. In the science of theology, it properly 


signifies, the preordained representative relation which certain ~ 


persons, events and institutions of the Old Testament bear to 
corresponding persons, events and institutions in the New.* The 

* Dr. John Dick defines a type to be “a person or thing by 
which another person or thing is adumbrated.” Theology, 
Vol. I. p. 144. Bishop Van Mildert says: “A type is a pre- 
figurative action or occurrence, in which one event, person or 
circumstance is intended to represent another similar to it, in 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. VY. NO. I. 9 
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classical and biblical usage of zvog, from which fype is derived, 
is for the most part the same. It occurs sixteen times in the 
New Testament and several times in the Septuagint ; where it 
corresponds to the Hebrew words =>s and mzsm. Hesychius, 
explains it by yapaxrije and exw, and Cyril by yagaxrije and 
vaddeyua. It denotes, 1, a mark, or impression made by per- 
cussion or in any way. Thus, Scapula cites from Atheneus 
(xiii. p. 585. ¢.), rovg cimovs tov alyyov orca, she seeing 
the marks of the strokes. In this—its proper sense—the word 
occurs twice in the New Testament, where it is applied to the 
int or mark of the nails in our Saviour’s hands and feet. John 
20: 25.—2. A form, figure, image. Polybius, cited by Ra- 
haelius, has Oeiov zvmov for images of the gods: and in Herodian, 
L. 5. s. 11, the phrase rox tio tov Oeov oceurs in the sense of 
a painted figure of a — By Josephus (Antiq. 1. 19, 11), the 
images which Rachel took from her father and secreted in her 
tent, are called ciao. In the LXX they are called r& eidwda ; 
and by Aquila, pogg@para. Philo uses rvao and eidm2« in- 
terchangeably ; and Josephus also (Antiq. 15, 9, 5) employs 
ayédpera and timo as of equivalent import. The word occurs 
in this sense in Acts 7: 43. Tropically, as form, manner, it is 
applied to the contents of a letter, Acts 23: 25, 3 Macc. 3: 30; 
and to a doctrine, Rom. 6: 17, rvzov diday7z¢. Comp. Rom. 2: 20, 
poppacis tig yrooemsg; 2 Tim. 1: 13, vmorimwoig vywwortmy 
déyav. So, Jamblicus Vita Pythag. c. 16., xai jv adr@ rips 
mawevcews 6 tvm0g tocovtos, he had such a model (or form) of 
discipline ; and ivexa tov cagéctegor yevéicOar tov timov tij¢ 
ddacxadiag, to render more conspicuous the form of instruction. 
Macknight, Doddridge, Terrott and others understand tiog in 
Rom. 6: 17, in the sense of a mould, a meaning which the word 
sometimes, though very rarely, has. The metaphor, however, 


certain respects, but future and distant.” Bampton Lectures, 
p- 237. Horne says: “Inthe sacred or theological sense of the 
term, a type may be defined to be a symbol of something 
future and distant, or an example prepared and evidently 
designed by God to prefigure that future thing.” Introd. 
Vol. II. p. 527. Prof. Stuart defines a type to be “a person 
or thing, which, by special appointment or design of an over- 
ruling Providence, is intended to symbolize or present a like- 
ness of some other and future person or thing.” Com. on 
Romans, p. 234. 
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in this passage, seems not to be taken from the art of founding, 
as these critics suppose. The prevailing idea is the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, or at least, an improvement in their condition,— 
equivalent or rather superior to an emancipation,—by a change 
of masters. Rosenmueller and Bretschneider think it signifies 
a stamp or impression, alluding to the doctrine as being im- 
pressed on the mid (comp. James 1: 21), a sense, however, 
which is not in accordance with the usage of Paul, nor does it 
so well suit the passage in question, as the meaning given to it 
above.—3. Prototype, pattern, after which any thing is made— 
applied to a building, Acts 7: 44, Heb. 8: 5. These passages 
refer to Ex. 25: 40, where the LXX has trzor, answering to 
the Heb. r-z3m. Tropically, it signifies an example. Phil. 3: 17. 
1 Thess. 1: 7. 2 Thess. 3: 9. 1Tim. 4: 12. Tit. 2:7. 1 Pet. 
‘8:7. 1Cor. 10: 6, 11.—4. It is applied to a person as bearing 
the form and figure of another person, i.e., as having a pre- 
ordained resemblance and connection in certain relations and 
circumstances, Rom. 5: 14, where Adam is called a type of 
Christ. This signification belongs generically to the second 
meaning given above; but the specific idea ettached to it in the 
passage here referred to, is peculiar and exclusively biblical. 
Here, then, the biblical and theological meaning coincide. The 
same idea is expressed by other terms in the New Testament— 
as oxi, Col. 2: 17, Heb. 8: 5, 10: 1, and wapaBoiy, Heb. 9: 9, 
which is well explained by Chrysostom and Theophylact, tizog 
xa oxucyoagia, and by Hesychius, 2gaypeér@r duowwos. The 
correlative term—that which corresponds to the type and is 
represented by it—is avzizimos, antitype. See 1 Pet. 3: 21, 
where the water of baptism is represented as, in a certain sense, 
the antitype of the waters of the deluge, i.e., it is that which 
the waters of the deluge were designed to typify in the work of 
man’s salvation. According to the definition we have given, 
one person is the historical and prophetical type of another, 
when some one or more of the actions of the former designedly 
prefigure or adumbrate the actions of the latter. An event or 
stitution is typical of some future event or institution, when 
the first has the same designed connection with the second. 
Some writers employ language adapted to produce the impres- 
sion that they hold to a typical sense of words. Thus, Horne 
says that the words in Ps. 95: 11,—they should not enter into my 
rest,—* literally understood, signify the entrance of the Israelites 
into the promised land, but spiritually and typically, the enter- 
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ing into the rest and enjoyment of heaven.* Properly speaking, 
however, there is no ¢ypical sense of words. Types are not 
words, but things, which God intended to be significant signs 
of future events. ‘“ When we explain a passage typically (says 
Pareau), we only subjoin one sense to the words: the typical 
sense exists in the things.”} Persons and things only can be 
types: the language of the Old Testament, relating to typical 
persons or prescribing typical things, has no double sense,—the 
one literal and the other typical; nor is it to be interpreted in 
a manner different from any other part of the Bible. 

Types have not unfrequently been confounded with the moral 
allegory, or parable ; but they are obviously dissimilar, and 
should be carefully distinguished. An allegory or parable is a 
Jictitious narrative ; a type, on the contrary, is something real. 
The former are pictures of the imagination; the latter is an his- * 
torical fact. A parable, like a modern romance or novel, may 
be founded on fact; but historical verity is essential neither to 
an allegory nor to a parable. They may be, and usually are 
entirely fictitious. Of this nature are the parables of our Saviour, 
Bunyan’s allegory of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and Hannah More’s 
allegory of oy the Porter. Not soatype. This must ne- 
cessarily be an historical verity. Whatever it be which is 
designed to prefigure something future, whether a person, thing, 
institution or action, the first not less than the second must have 
a real, and not a merely imaginary existence. 

“The essence of a type,’’ says Holden, “ consisting in its fore- 
ordained similitude to something future, requires it to be a real- 
ity; otherwise it would want the first and most important kind 
of resemblance, viz., truth. Fiction may resemble fiction; one 
ideal personage may be like another ; but there can be no sub- 
stantial relationship between a nonentity and areality. If that 
which is prefigured be a fact, that which prefigures it must be 
a fact likewise. Hence, between the type and the antitype 
there is this correspondence, that the reality of the one presup- 
poses the reality of the other.’’t 

There are, it is true, some points of similitude between a type 
and an allegory. The interpretation of both is an interpretation 
of things, and not of words; and both are equally founded on 








* Introd. Vol. II. p. 359. 
t+ Interp. of the Old Test. See also Stuart’s Ernesti, p. 12. 
{ Diss. on the Fall of Man, p. 313. 
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resemblance. The type, moreover, corresponds to its antitype, 
as the protasis, or immediate representation in an allegory or 
parable, corresponds to the apodosis, or its ultimate representa- 
tion. A material difference, however, exists in the quality of 
the things compared, as well as in the design of the compari- 
son. When, for instance, Joshua, conducting the Israelites to 
Canaan, is described as a type of our Saviour conducting his 
disciples to heaven ; or when the sacrifice of the passover is 
described as a type of the sacrifice of our Saviour on the cross; 
the subjects of reference have nothing similar to the subjects of 
an allegory, though the comparison between them is the same. 
And though a type, in reference to its antitype, is called a 
shadow, while the latter is called the substance, yet the use of 
these terms does not imply that the former has less of historical 
verity than the latter.* But while there isa material difference 
between a proper type and a proper allegory, there may be 
supposed to exist a close affinity between typical interpretation 
and the allegorical interpretation of historical facts. The cus- 
tom of giving to the incidents of Scripture, especially in the Old 
Testament, a secondary application to other facts, in some re- 
spects similar, for the purpose of illustration or instruction, was 
introduced at a very early period of Christianity, and is warranted 
to some extent by the authority of the sacred writers themselves. 
Thus Paul allegorizes the history of Hagar and Sarah, in his 
Epistle to the Galatians-+ But this species of allegorical inter- 
pretation does not necessarily destroy the historical verity of the 
narrative. It by no means converts the facts into emblems, 
The allegorical, figurative or secondary interpretation is merely 
superinduced on the historical. Thus, the history of the crea- 
tion and the fall of man has, by some, been allegorized for the 
purpose of moral instruction, who still regarded it as historical 
truth, and gave it a literal interpretation. “ It was usual,” says 
Holden, “ in the early periods of Christianity, with the ministers 
of religion, with a view to excite the piety and devotion of the 





* Marsh’s Lectures in Div., Lec. XVII. p. 89. 

+ Chap. 4:24. “A rd toriv dddnyopotuera, “ which are [thus] 
allegorized [by me”], i. e., accommodated for the purpose of 
illustration to the case of the Lawand the Gospel. Phito often 
employs the verb @ii.7yogém in the same sens2. He allegorizes 
this very history of Sarah and Hagar, althoagh in a different 
manner from Paul. Allegor. II. p. 135, 29. 
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hearers, to extract spiritual meanings from the sacred history. 
They expounded Scripture facts in a mystical or allegorical 
manner, which, by awakening attention, facilitated the way for 
a moral application to the hearts of the people. Such exposi- 
tions were adopted as the best means of warming the affections 
and inflaming the devotion of the faithful; and they may now 
occasionally be employed in Christian assemblies with effect ; 
but they were never meant to vacate the literal sense of the 
Scriptures. The reality of the facts was unimpeached, and was, 
in truth, the only firm foundation upon which their allegories 
were raised, and without which they would have been no better 
than empty fables, and baseless creations of the fancy.’’* 

We may then, as Bishop Marsh has remarked, allegorize 
an historical narrative, and yet not convert it into an allegory. 
This method of deducing spiritual instruction from particular 
passages of Scripture, when employed with sobriety and dis- 
cretion, may be productive of no evil, provided there is no claim 
of divine authority for such interpretation, and no impression on 
the mind of the reader or hearer that the accommodated sense 
is the true sense of the passage. But how often are the bounds 
of propriety transgressed in this matter, especially by preachers 
of limited information? And how frequently is the caution 
which we have suggested disregarded? For that which is 
purely the work of human invention there is claimed, not un- 
frequently, the authority of Scripture ; and the mystical or alle- 
gorical meaning takes the place of the literal and only proper 
meaning. Thus the Bible is converted into a mere collection 
of allegories. 

Typical interpretation, however, stands upon different ground, 
and, when properly understood and explained, produces very 


* Diss. on the Fall, p. 296. “ Our argument,” says Berri- 
man, “ from the typical interpretation of the ancient rites, and 
the allegorical explication of ancient history, must depend 
upon the supposition of their having been literally prescribed 
and transacted ; an@in vain shall we look after the hidden 
meaning, if the fact, under which it is said to be concealed, 
be fictitious and without foundation. If the history of the 
creation or the fall of man be themselves supposed to be 
fictitious, no allegory that is built upon them can have any 
weight or importance.” Berriman’s Sermons at the Boyle 
Lectures, Vol. Ill. p. 767. 
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different effects. The relation of the type to the antitype is 
not a matter of fancy and human invention, but of divine au- 
thority ; and the application of the one to the other leaves the 
truth of history unimpaired. Many excellent commentators, 
we are aware, have understood Paul to assert, in the passage in 
Galatians already referred to, that the historical facts to which 
he alludes were proper types. If this opinion be correct, still 
it would not justify us in attaching to any portion of Scripture 
an allegorico-typical sense, without the express authority of an 
inspired writer for so doing. But the correctness of this opinion, 
we think, may well be doubted. Paul, in applying the history 
of Sarah and Hagar to the Jewish and Christian covenants, cer- 
tainly does not call it a type, but merely affirms that, in giving 
such an application, he had allegorized the history. And if 
to allegorize a portion of history does not necessarily convert 
it into an allegory, neither does it necessarily convert it into a 
type. 
a Types have been often confounded with mere sym- 
bols or emblems. A type is indeed a kind of symbol, but differs 
in certain respects from ouy 3 other species. The term 
symbol is equally applicable to that which represents a thing 
past, present or future. The images of the cherubim over the 
mercy-seat, for example, were symbols ; the water in baptism 
and the bread and wine in the eucharist are symbols; but none 
of these are types. A type has reference in every case to some- 
thing future, and hence is virtually a prediction of its anti- 
type. But there is nothing predictive in the bread and wine, 
or in the baptismal water. They are merely emblems, not 
types: symbols and types, therefore, agree in their genus, but 
differ in their species. An ordinance, however, may at the same 
time be commemorative and prefigurative ; it may have both a 
retrospective and a prospective reference, and consequently ex- 
hibit the specific character of an emblem and also of a type. 
Such was the case with the Jewish passover. It was partly in- 
tended to perpetuate the remembrance of the miraculous deliv- 
erance of the Hebrews from Egyptian servitude. Thus it hada 
retrospective reference. It also prefigured the propitiatory sacri- 
fice of the Son of God. Here we perceive its prospective and 
typical reference. 

Once more: The mode of conveying information by types 
has been frequently confounded with prophetic instruction deliv- 
ered by significant actions. The following examples will show 
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what are intended by significant actions. When Ahijah was 
commissioned to predict that the kingdom of Israel should be 
taken from Solomon, he clad himself with a new garment and 
met Jeroboam in the way. Taking hold of the new garment 
he rent it into twelve pieces. Ten of these he gave to Jero- 
boam, to signify by action, as well as by word, that the king- 
dom would be rent out of the hand of Solomon, and that ten 
tribes would acknowledge him as their head. 1 Kings 11: 30. 
Again: when Elisha the prophet became sick with the disease 
which terminated his life, King Joash made him a visit and 
wept over him. The prophet by divine direction informed 
him, by means of a symbolical action, of events which were 
about to take place. He commanded the king to take a bow 
and arrows, and put his hands upon them, to indicate his war 
with Syria. Then the prophet placed his own hands upon the 
king’s hands to intimate that victory cometh from God alone. 
He next directed the king to open the windows facing the coun- 
try east of the Jordan, which was at that time in possession of 
the Syrians, and to shoot. The king having done as directed, 
the prophet said to him: “ The arrow of the Lord’s deliverance 
and the arrow of deliverance from Syria; for thou shalt smite 
the Syrians in Aphek till thou hast consumed them. And he 
said, Take the arrows; and he took them. And he said unto 
the king of Israel, Smite upon the groynd; and he smote thrice 
and stayed. And the man of God was wroth with him, and 
said, Thou shouldst have smitten five or six times; then hadst 
thou smitten Syria till thou hadst consumed it; whereas now 
thou shalt smite Syria but thrice.” 2 Kings, 13: 14—19. 
We have another example of the same nature in the case of 
Jeremiah, when, by breaking a potter’s vessel in the valley of 
Hinnom, he intimated to the Jews the destruction of their chief 
city. Jer. 19: 10—13. By making bonds and yokes, and 
putting them first upon his own neck, and then sending them 
to the kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon and Tyre, he declared 
their subjugation to the yoke of the king of Babylon. Jer. 27: 
2—S8. In the New Testament the same method of conveying 
prophetical intimations occurs. Agabus took Paul’s girdle, 
and, binding his own hands and feet with it, said: Thus saith 
the Holy Ghost; So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man 
that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of 
the Gentiles. Acts 21: 11. 

These and similar acts of the prophets have been called typ- 
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ical, and unquestionably they have a striking resemblance to 
such as are typical. In common with types, they are actions 
as distinguished from words; they are symbolical and prophetical 
actions. Hence we commonly find them classed under the 
head of prophetical types. But notwithstanding these points of 
resemblance, the two are not identical. The significant acts in 
question, were avowedly performed for a specific purpose, and 
with reference, for the most part, to some event or events near 
at hand. In every case they were insulated acts, and not inter- 
woven into the ordinary transactions of the prophets’ lives. 
Indeed they had no relation to the prophet himself; he per- 
formed them in an assumed character and with exclusive refer- 
ence to future events. But typical actions, properly so called, 
arise directly out of the transactions in which the typical person 
is engaged. They often form a part of the ordinary occurrences 
of his life. The character in which he performs them is his 
own proper character, and not an assumed one. The acts them- 
selves are performed without any consciousness of their prospec- 
tive and prophetical reference, and the persons or events which 
they prefigure are remote. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a type is wholly distinct 
from a metaphor. Many things, to which our Saviour is com- 
pared, are in no sense instituted with a particular and designed 
reference to him. He is called a door, a vine, a foundation, a 
corner-stone ; but what reasonable man would hence infer that 
doors, vines, foundations, and corner-stones are types of the 
Messiah? But when our Lord is called the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world, the assertion is much 
more than the application of a metaphor. It intimates a de- 
signed connexion between the lamb slain in sacrifice under the 
Mosaic dispensation, and the great expiation to be made in the 
person of the Messiah. So when Christ is called our Passover 
which is sacrificed for us, the assertion is not a mere figure of 
speech ; but it implies that the passover, in all its circumstances, 
bore a designed resemblance to the death of Christ. 

From what has been said, it will be perceived that three 
things must conspire to make one person, institution or action, 
the type of another. There must be a resemblance ; the re- 
semblance must have been designed by God, and it must have a 
reference to something future. 

1. Resemblance. This requisite is too obvious to need 
illustration. Indeed, writers on this subject have generally 
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made this too exclusively the object of attention. Accordingly 
when a resemblance, real or imaginary, has been discovered 
between two persons or events, this has been deemed quite suf- 
ficient to establish a preordained connexion between them. In 
this way it is easy to see how such persons as Job, Bazaleel, 
Aholiab, Phineas, Boaz, Absalom, Eliakim, Daniel, Zerubbabel, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the unmarried brothers of him who leit 
his widow childless, and the hanged malefactors came to be re- 
garded as types. 

When it is said that similarity, in certain respects, between 
the type and the antitype, is requisite to place them in the re- 
lation of corrolates, one to the other, this does not preclude the 
idea of dissimilarity in other respects. And when the points 
of dissimilitude are brought under our notice, in the way of 
contrast, the type is called antithetic. We have an example in 
Rom. 5: 14. 

2. The second requisite in a type is, that it be prepared and 
designed by God to prefigure its antitype. Similarity between 
two persons or things, no matter how numerous may be the 
particulars to which it extends, is insufficient by itself to make 
them type and antitype. A resemblance in certain circum- 
stances of the history of two individuals, living at different 
periods, may exist without the remotest connexion between 
them. One person, for instance, may successfully imitate the 
actions of another. One may casually be placed in circum- 
stances like those of another, and the conduct of the two may 
be very similar. Mankind are pretty much alike in all ages. 
Nations and empires rise, flourish and decay, very nearly in the 
same manner. And what is true of nations, applies to indivi- 
duals. Numerous instances have occurred in history of a re- 
markable similarity between individuals. Yet, however close 
and striking the agreement may have been, it is very different 
from that of type and antitype. The connexion in the latter 
case must have been originally preconcerted and preordained 
by God himself. And it 1s this original design and preordina- 
tion, which constitutes the peculiar characteristic of a type. 
Where this does not exist, the relation between any two per- 
sons or things, however similar, is not the relation of type and 
antitype.* 


* Vid. Marsh’s Lectures, pt. 2, lec. 6. Chevallier's Hulsean 
Lectures, p.6. “To secure its purpose,” says Dr. Dick, “the 
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3. The last requisite in a type is, that it have respect to some- 
thing future. This feature, as we have seen, constitutes the 
specific difference between a type and a mere symbol or emblem. 
Those institutions of Moses which partook of the nature of 
types, are called by the apostle the shadow of good things to 
come ; while the antitype is the substance. Col. 2: 17. Heb. 
10: 1. The daily and annual sacrifices of the patriarchal and 
Jewish dispensations adumbrated the great sacrifice, which, in 
the fulness of time, was to be offered effectually, and once for 
all. The ulterior and prophetic reference was not, indeed, the 
only purpose for which a religious rite was anciently appointed. 
It might, and generally did, subserve other purposes, subordi- 
nate perhaps to this, but nevertheless in themselves highly im- 
portant and beneficial. Nay, further, the subordinate purpose 
may have been the only one which at the time was clearly and 
distinctly understood by the persons who observed the rite. 
Many, if not most of the Mosaic ordinances, in point of fact 
performed the two offices of symbol and type. So far as they 
signified to the Hebrews any religious duties or moral virtues 
which they were to practise, they were symbols ; and so far as 
they were divinely appointed to represent things future, they 
were types. 

It is evident, from the nature of a type, as here defined and 
explained, that it is a species of prophecy. It differs from a 
direct, verbal prophecy only in this; in one case, the future per- 
son or event is prefigured, in the other, predicted. In both there 
is the same display of the ma of God, and of his 
moral government over the world. This species of evidence 
for the truth of revealed religion, like what is called the ex- 
perimental evidence of Christianity, addresses itself rather to 
believers than to skeptics. From its peculiar character, it is 
less likely to make an impression on the mind of an unbeliever 
than direct verbal prophecy. It assumes—as a fact previously 
established—the inspiration of the Scriptures; which the ob- 
jector might first require to be satisfactorily proved. But to one 
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type must be instituted by God, who alone can establish the 
relation ; and it is by no means sufficient, that, between two 
distinct persons or events, there should be an accidental re- 
semblance. The essence of a type consists not in its similarity 
to another object, but in its being divinely appointed to be a 
representative of it.” Theol. Vol. I. p. 144. 
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who has become convinced of this truth, and consequently 
of the reality of the doctrines they inculcate, this kind of evi- 
dence is of great value. To such a one, the judicious, discreet 
study of the historical types of the Old Testament cannot fail to 
prove both interesting and edifying. 

The important inquiry now presents itself: How are we to 
determine, whether the acknowledged resemblance between two 
persons or events is designed by God? The preordained con- 
nexion between a type and its antitype must be shown by ad- 
equate testimony. It will not answer, in a matter of this kind, 
to be guided by fancy or mere conjecture. Our conclusions 
must be based upon satisfactory evidence. What evidence, then, 
should be regarded as sufficient to establish a designed connexion 
between any two things? The following principle furnishes, 
we apprehend, a proper and sufficient answer to this question. 
Vo person, event or institution should be regarded as typical, but 
what may be proved to be such from the Scriptures. The cor- 
rectness of this principle is, we think, established by the follow- 
ing considerations. The typical character of a person or thing 
depends on the fact of a preordained connexion between that 
and some other person or thing. The former must have been 
originally designed by the Deity to prefigure the latter. But 
no one, surely, is competent to make known to us the divine in- 
tention except God himself, or some person authorized by him. 
The testimony of an inspired writer, therefore, is requisite ; for 
no other person is authorized~to express the divine intention. 
Again; as types partake of the nature of prediction, they can 
have no recorded existence, except in the inspired volume ; and 
it is solely on the testimony of that volume, that we can be 
apprized of their existence. Consequently, we are bound to 
believe in the reality of types just so far as we are warranted 
in doing so, by the express declaration or clear intimation of 
the Scriptures. And we are not justified in advancing a single 
step beyond the information and testimony of the Holy Spirit, 
the only infallible interpreter of the mind of God. This is a 
point of so much importance that we shall be pardoned for 
quoting at length from several distinguished divines, whose views 
coincide with those just expressed. 

Bishop Marsh: “The only possible source of information on 
this subject is Scripture itself. The only possible means of 
knowing that two distant, though similar, historical facts were 
so connected in the general scheme of divine Providence that 
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the one was designed to prefigure the other, is the authority of 
that work in which the scheme of divine Providence is un- 
folded. Destitute of that authority, we may confound a resem- 
blance, subsequently observed, with a resemblance preordained. 
We may mistake a comparison, founded on a mere accidental 
parity of circumstances, for a comparison founded on a neces- 
sary and inherent connection. There is no other rule, therefore, 
by which we can distinguish a real from a pretended type, than 
that of Scripture itself. There are no other possible means, 
by which we can know, that a previous design and a pre- 
ordained connection existed. Whatever persons or things, 
therefore, recorded in the Old Testament, were expressly de- 
clared by Christ or by his apostles to have been designed as 
prefigurations of persons or things, so recorded in the former, 
are types of the persons or things with which they are com- 
pared in the latter. But if we assert, that a person or thing 
was meee to prefigure another person or thing, where no 
such prefiguration has been declared by divine authority, we 
make an assertion for which we neither Aave, nor can have the 
slightest foundation.’’* 

Bishop Van Mildert : “It is essential to a type, in the scrip- 
tural acceptation of the term, that there should be competent 
evidence of the divine intention in the correspondence between 
it and the antitype,—a matter not to be left to the imagination 
of the expositor to discover, but resting on some solid proof 
from Scripture itself.”’+ 

Ernesti: “Those who look to the counsel or intention, as 
they call it, of the Holy Spirit, act irrationally, and open che 
road to the unlimited introduction of types. The intention of 
the Holy Spirit can be made known to us only by his own 
showing.{ 

Prof. Stuart: “If it be asked how far we are to consider 
the Old Testament as typical, I should answer, without any hes- 
itation, just so much of it is to be regarded as typical as the 
New Testament affirms to be so, and no more. The fact, that 
any thing or event under the Old Testament dispensation was 
designed to prefigure something under the New, can be known 
to us only by revelation, and, of course, all that is not designated 








* Lectures, pt. 2. Lec. 6. 
+ Van Mildert’s Bampton Lectures, p. 239. 
t Terrott’s Ernesti, Vol. I. p. 25. 
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by divine authority as typical, can never be made so, by any 
authority less than that which guided the writers of the New 
Testament.””* 

Prof. Stowe: “In regard to types and allegories, we know 
of none, excepting those which are explained as such in the 
Bible itself. All the rest are merely conjectural, and though 
often ingenious, are worse than idle, leading the mind away 
from the truth, perverting it by false principles of interpretation, 
and making it the mere sport of every idle fancy.”’} 

T. H. Horne: “Unless we have the authority of the sacred 
writers themselves for it, we cannot conclude, with certainty, 
that this or that person or thing, which is mentioned in the Old 
Testament, is a type of Christ, on account of the resemblance 
which we may perceive between them.” 

Chevallier: “The connection of typical events with those 
which they foreshow, can be determined by authority only. For 
unless the Scripture has declared that the connection exists, we 
can never ascertain that any resemblance, however accurate, is 
any thing more than a fanciful adaptation, and we may go on 
to multiply imaginary instances without end.” Again: “The 
error of those who suffer their imagination to suppose the exist- 
ence of types where they are not, should warn us that no action 
must be selected as typical of another, unless it be distinctly 
declared or plainly intimated in some part of Scripture to pos- 
sess that character.’’§ 

Christian Observer (London): “The truth of the whole 
matter (viz. of types) unquestionably lies in a short compass. 
The interpretations of this nature, which are adopted by Scrip- 
ture itself, are infallible; but when they stand alone upon the 
authority of human invention and imagination, or, what is 
sometimes absurdly introduced as the analogy of faith, they are 
simply fallible, and often very simple indeed. No man of com- 
mon sense will pretend, on such points, to any superior inspira- 
tion or judicial authority over another. Here the right of private 
judgment must take its most legitimate stand. The Scriptures, 
no doubt, are suited to every turn of mind and taste. The very 
large place which the imagination occupies in the mind of man 


* Stuart’s Ernesti, p. 13. 

+ Stowe’s Introd. to the study of the Bible, p. 35. 
{ Introd. Vol. II. p..530. 

§ Chevallier’s Hulsean Lectures, pp. 34, 54. 
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cannot have been unknown to him who framed the Scriptures 
Jor man. Hence we may justly admire that ineffable wisdom 
which has given forth enough for the dullest and most sterile 
understanding of the wayfaring man, to guide him; and has 
superadded an abundance of most instructive and impressive 
analogies for every higher grade of intellect or imagination, 
not even refusing food to the most soaring and aerial of all 

. minds, by the construction of narratives, occurrences and doc- 
trines, which, with almost a miraculous closeness of application, 
may be made to fit into one another, and into the analogy of 
Juith. It is, however, we repeat it, where these applications 
are warranted, and made to our hands, by the words of inspira- 
tion itself, that we deem them either positively certain or 
absolutely wise and safe.’* 

Types have been divided by different writers into various 
classes, as natural, moral, historical, legal, prophetical, etc. 
But for several of these distinctions there is no foundation what- 
ever. It may well be doubted whether there are properly any 
types which have been called natwral,—such as the sun, the 
moon, the creation, the earth, etc. Those rites which have 
been called moral types, are either mere emblems, or they prop- 
erly belong to the class of historical types. What have been 
denominated prophetical types, are merely symbolical actions. 
All types are prophetical; and the utility of arranging them 
under the heads of legal, historical, etc., seems very questiona- 
ble. Chevallier, however, has proposed a sbunilection of a 
different description, which, so far as the prophetical character 
of types is concerned, may not be without its advantages. His 
division is into three classes, as follows: 1. “ Those which are 
supported by accomplished prophecy, delivered previously to the 
appearance of the antitype;” e. g., Moses, Deut. 18: 15; 
Joshua the High Priest, Zech. 3:8. 2. “Those supported by 
accomplished prophecy, delivered in the person of the antitype ; 
e. g., the brazen serpent, Num. 21: 5, 9 (comp. John 3: 14); 
the manna which the Israelites ate in the desert, John 6: 32, 
49; the paschal sacrifice, Cor. 5: 7,8 (comp. Luke 22: 14— 
16); the miraculous preservation of Jonah in the fish, John 
11: 32, Matt. 12: 40. 3. “Those which in Scripture are ex- 
pressly declared, or clearly assumed to be typical, after the pre- 
figured events had taken place;” e. g., the numerous types 


* Christ. Obs. Vol. XXVII. p. 236. 
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contained in the Levitical priesthood and sacrifices; also, Adam, 
Melchisedec, Joshua the son of Nun, David, Solomon, Elijah 
as a type of John the Baptist, etc. 

It only remains that we suggest one or two rules for our 
guidance in the interpretation of types. 

1. The analogy between the type and antitype should not be 
pressed beyond the points to which revelation has extended it. 
The principle on which this rule is founded is this: the rela- 
tion Leman the type and antitype is, and must be, a general 
relation. Consequently, it was never designed to be extended 
to every particular circumstance. In every case, especially of 
typical persons, there are many things in the type which have 
and can have no place in the antitype. This arises from the 
fact, that the Son of God was prefigured by men subject to 
human passions and corrupted by sin. To regard the sinful 
acts of typical persons as prefigurative of Christ, seems to us 
little short of blasphemy. Some things, for the same reason, 
are peculiar to the antitype, and can have no corresponding 
circumstance or counterpart in the type. It is only in certain 
respects that human persons or things can shadow forth, and 
that very imperfectly, the Saviour of the world. In not a few 
instances, individuals adumbrated Christ, not in their private, 
but in their official character. Thus, Moses typified Christ as a 
prophet, lawgiver, leader of the children of Israel and head of 
the ancient dispensation. There may have been points of re- 
semblance between the two in traits of private character. But 
as the New Testament writers have not noticed these, when 
speaking of the two in the way of comparison, we may presume 
that this resemblance was merely accidental; at any rate, we 
cannot positively affirm, without the authority of Scripture, that 
the private character and acts of the one were designed to pre- 
figure the character and acts of the other. The Levitical priest- 
hood and the ritual sacrifices of the Mosaic economy prefigured 
Christ our great High Priest, and the sacrifice of himself which 
he offered for sin on Calvary. Yet, there were many things 
in that priesthood which do not correspond to the antitype. The 
High Priest was to ofier sacrifices for his own sins (Heb. 5: 3) ;— 
a circumstance not applicable to Christ (Heb. 7: 27). The 
Aaronic priesthood, moreover, was avaedés, weak and unpro- 
fitable,—attributes which certainly did not belong to the Re- 
deemer. Some persons are declared to be types only in respect 
to a single circumstance of their lives. Thus Isaac was a type 
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of Christ only as regards his intended sacrifice on Mount Mo- 
riah. Jonah was a type of Christ only in reference to his 
remaining three days unharmed in the belly of the fish. Now, 
as we are ‘not justified in pronouncing, without scriptural au- 
thority, one person or thing to be typical of another, simply on 
the ground of resemblance between them ; so, on the same prin-~ 
ciple, we are not warranted in extending the comparison to 
every particular in the private history of a really typical person, 
merely on the ground that we can discover a resemblance. We 
cannot be sure, without adequate authority for it, that the cor- 
respondence in every particular was preordained and not casual. 
Yet, nothing is more common than the extension of the com- 
parison in such cases to every minute particular. There is no 
way of avoiding this error but by strictly confining our exposi- 
tions of types to those express points in which the Scripture 
itself authorizes us to.consider them as typical, or which imme- 
diately flow from the nature of the particular relation or charac- 
ter, which we are taught to regard as constituting the analogy 
between the type and its antitype.* 

2. No doctrine should be taught as necessary to salvation 
which is founded solely on typical analogy. The great and 
fundamental truths, of the word of God, are taught in plain 
and unequivocal language, and not left to be deduced 
from obscure and figurative passages. The typical mani- 
festations of the divine counsels will be found in perfect 
harmony with these truths. The former, therefore, may be 
profitably adduced in confirmation and illustration of the latter 
Our belief in the doctrine of the atonement, for instance, may 
be greatly strengthened by contemplating the fact that it was 
not only revealed to the fathers of our race by the clear intima-. 
tions of verbal prophecy, but prefigured in the numerous sacrifices 
which were offered from the time of Adam to the death of Christ. 
But it is highly improbable that God would conceal, under the 
veil of types and shadows, truths which are essential to our 
salvation, and nowhere disclosed in plain and literalterms. No 
person consequently can be bound to receive, as a necessary 
article of faith, any doctrine which has no evidence in its sup- 
port, except what is drawn from the types and shadows of the 
patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations. 





* See Coneybeare’s Bampton Lectures, p. 305. Knapp’s 
Theol. Vol. II. p. 163. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


ToOLERATION OF OPINION. 
By D. Fosdick, Jr., Boston, Mass. 


Were one to reason a priori, toleration of opinion might seem 
too obvious a dictate of expediency—to say nothing of justice— 
not to be early adopted and fe a maintained. However 
overt acts of opposition to the will of governments or of individ- 
uals might be treated, we should hardly surmise that a mere 
difference of sentiment could be allowed to occasion animosity 
and cruelty—much less the infliction of death itself. But what 
a picture of intolerance is the page of history! In those who 
have not successfully cultivated the meekness which Christ en- 
joins—by no means the easiest lesson of his gospel—a mere 
difference of views on points of subordinate importance, is apt, 
even now, to awaken a harshness of feeling, which, fanned by 
the influences of other times, would have kindled the fiercest 
flames of persecution. It is true the expression of sentiments 
differing from those which are dominant, may be considered in 
some sense, an overt act of opposition to the powers that be. 
But most cases of persecution for opinion’s in have arisen 
from the possession, rather than the expression of obnoxious 
views—from contumacy and presumption of daring to rebel 
against prescribed forms of thought. 

Of the religious history of most pagan nations we know but 
little—far less, even, than of their civil history. From what 
we do know, however, it is evident that all have been more or 
less harassed by pga despotism at home, while they have 
done what they could, even by brute force, to extend the wor- 
ship of their gods and the use of their sacred rites. Of ancient 
nations, the Romans were probably the most tolerant in matters 
of religion. But they never proceeded further than to allow 
the worship of new gods, requiring at the same time reverential 
homage to the old. The Egyptian might do homage to his 
Serapis and Isis, if he would pay the deference which was con- 
sidered as due to their gods and goddesses. The Christian, 
even, might have worshipped Jehovah, if he would have offered 
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public sacrifices to Jupiter. This, of course, he could not do ; 
and, consequently, his religion brought upon him the most cruel 
persecutions. The — of Mohammed was in its outset, and 
is now, sustained mainly by intolerant fanaticism. The sword 
early carried the Koran over almost half the globe; and perse- 
ae bigotry is now ready to stifle every inquiry which would 
reveal the folly of Islamism. A multitude of minor religious 
sects have arisen among the Mohammedans themselves. Their 
feuds are equalled in rancor only by those which have existed 
among Christians. It is matter of grief, but it is most probably 
true, that what has been called the odiwm theologicum has never 
risen to such a degree of acrimony—never flamed forth with 
such vehemence as it has among those who profess to be the 
followers of Jesus. Strange, that a religion whose sum and es- 
sence is love, love even to our enemies, should have served as a 
pretence for the direst hate / 

As early as the year A. D. 259, Christianity was declared, by 
the Emperor Gallienus, a iawful religion. Still it was subject 
to more or less molestation under various pretexts. Constan- 
tine, by publicly professing adherence to Christianity, first gave 
it civil ascendency over every other religion. He issued a de- 
cree of general toleration,* which is of so liberal a nature as to 
give offence to bigoted Romanists, who have complained of it 
as placing Jews, Samaritans and heretics on the same footing 
with true Catholics. It was not long before Constantine was 
induced to modify his policy, so as better to suit the narrow 
spirit of his ecclesiastical counsellors. From this period the 
principle of toleration seems to have grown gradually weaker, 
and to have finally disappeared, until it was revived by the Pro- 
testant Reformation. 

The despotic pretensions of the Popes, which obtained gene- 
ral acknowledgment throughout the western church as early as 
the eighth century, tended to crush the exercise of private judg- 
ment. The Romish hierarchy, gaining by degrees the complete 
control of the civil power in most Christian states, finally in- 
sisted on the infliction of death for every sentiment which it 
chose to brand as heresy. In earlier times, indeed, it had con- 
tented itself with enjoining penance, or at most with decreeing 
excommunication ; but its boldness augmenting with its power, 
it pronounced, at length, against every deviation fiom the pre- 


* Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. Lib. X. cap. 5. 
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scribed faith, the penalty of imprisonment, and, in case of final 
contumacy, the forfeiture of life. The horrors of the Inquisition 
are familiar to all. The characteristic taciturnity of the Span- 
iard& is attributed by Voltaire, to the infiuence of this diabolical] 
institution. Even the researches of the natural philosopher were 
restrained by ecclesiastical intolerance. 

As late as the 17th century, Galileo, who, in a work on the 
sun’s spots, had advocated the Copernican system, was denounc- 
ed as a heretic. He appeased his adversaries for a season by 
promising not to advocate a system which was generally re- 
garded as derogatory to the Bible. Fifteen or twenty years 
afterwards, however, in 1632, he published his celebrated “ Di- 
alogue,” in which the comparative merits of the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican systems were ably discussed—a manifest prefer- 
ence being given to the latter. Though express permission to 
print the work had been obtained at Rome, its publication drew 
upon the author the severest persecution. A congregation of 
his enemies having examined the treatise, declared it pernicious, 
and summoned him before the Inquisition. After some months 
of imprisonment, he was forced to disavow positions which he 
knew were eternal truths. “ Are these, then, my judges!’ he 
once indignantly exclaimed, when withdrawing from the exam- 
ination of men whose ignorance disgusted him. He was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. Milton visited him during his 
confinement. The philosopher was then poor, old and blind. 
About the same period Descartes suffered much persecution in 
Holland on account of his opinions. He oppesed the prevalent 
Aristotelian metaphysics with great boldness, and advocated 
the Copernican system. Voetius, a bigot of great influence at 
Ut echt, accused him of atheism, and even menaced him with 
death. 

In these and many other recorded cases of persecution for 
opinion, it is clear that the true ground of hostility was not so 
much a sincere apprehension of mischief from the novel senti- 
ments avowed, as displeasure at the independence which dared 
to break away from prescribed forms of thought. It was the 
spirit rather than the views of Galileo and Descartes which 
rendered them obnoxious to ecclesiastical tyranny. _ 

France resisted the establishment of the Inquisition. And 
hence, we read of few instances of religious persecution in her 
history. But there is one which stands alone in point of horror, 
an eternal disgrace to human nature ;—I mean the slaughter of 
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the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew’s day, in 1572. On this 
and thirty ensuing, it is supposed that thirty thousand vic- 
tims were offered up at the shrine of bigotry. 

Protestantism finally gained the ascendency in many Chris- 
tian countries. But even here, it is in vain and worse than in 
vain to shut our eyes to the workings of perverse human na- 
ture. The impartial historian must record, that no sooner was 
Protestantism triumphant, than it turned against the disaffected 
the very weapons from which it had itself suffered so severely. 
No wonder that some, seeing the supposed legitimate fruits of 
the two systems of religion to be equally horrible, were at a 
loss to decide which deserved the preference. English history 
affords ample justification of whatJ have just said. Fox’s “ Acts 
and Monuments,” in three folio volumes, contain the martyr- 
ology of the Protestants under Catholic domination; and, by 
way of counterpart, Dodd’s “ Church History of England,” also 
in three folios, presents the martyrology of the Catholics. 

Singular it is, to notice how surely and closely religious per- 
secution has followed religious power in its various mutations. 
The sufferer no sooner becomes the master, than he forgets the 
liberal principles he maintained in his humiliation ; and partly, 
perhaps, from a natural, though wicked, desire of revenge, and 
partly from mistaken ardor in the cause of supposed truth, as- 
sumes the very character he abhorred and deprecated. Calamy 
has recorded, in four sad volumes, the sufferings of the two 
thousand non-conformist ministers under the act of uniformity, 
which was issued on St. Bartholomew’s day, 1662. Much as 
the French Bartholomew’s day of 1572 exceeded in horror the 
English one of 1662, the Presbyterians did not fail to draw a 
parallel between them. The non-conformist divines were in- 
deed driven to difficult straits. Several were forced to become 
tradesmen. Among these was the celebrated Samuel Chandler, 
the author of numerous literary productions, who kept a book- 
seller’s shop in London. Opposed to Calamy’s account stands 
Walker’s “ attempt towards recovering an account of the clergy 
of the church of England who were sequestered, harassed, etc., 
in the late times,” i. e. during the government of Cromwell. 

Of late, toleration of religious opinion has made great 
progress in Christendom. It is a long time since any man has 
been put to death for his theological sentiments, in. a country 
cJaiming to be called Christian. We seldom hear of imprison- 
ment or confiscation of estate for modes of Christian faith. 
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But the world—the Christian world even—has but just begun to 
see its way forward out of the mist of intolerant prejudice. In 
all the states of Christendom, excepting our own, if indeed our 
own may fairly be considered an exception, civil penalties or 
disabilities of greater or less severity are yet attached to certain 
forms of religious opinion. 

Long after the Reformation, the principles of religious tole- 
‘ration, as now understood, were almost unknown, and certainly 
not put in practice by any community. The first English di- 
vines of much note, who advocated this cause, were Jeremy 
Taylor and Bishop Hall ; both of whom wrote upon the subject. 
About forty years later, in 1689, Locke published his first let- 
ter on toleration. The secong appeared in 1690, the third in 
1692. They were all written in Latin and published in Hol- 
land from motives of prudence. For the same reason, Bayle’s 
Commentaire Philosophique, &c., which is substantially a trea- 
tise on toleration, purported to have been written by an Eng- 
lishman, and to have been printed at Canterbury, in England. 
In reality, it was printed at Amsterdam, in 1686. Such was 
the caution required at the close of the 17th century, in the 
most enlightened Christian countries. 

It has been with equal tardiness and difficulty that tolera- 
tion of political opinion has made its way in the world. Civil 
despotism has naturally striven to crush freedom of sentiment 
and discussion. Quite recently, indeed, censure of the govern- 
ment has cost many a man his liberty, his estate, and even his 
life, in countries which have loudly boasted of the inviolability 
they gave to human rights. 

e invention of printing has rendered incalculable service 
to the world, in ‘peaergee freedom of thought and discussion. 
It endued the spirit of reform with resources which despotism 
could not annihilate. The mass of mind in Europe, during the 
middle ages, was like a stagnant pool. The press communi- 
cated activity to the inert waters. A commotion began which 
has ever since been augmenting and which will not cease till 
all artificial and unwarrantable restraints upon human liberty 
are swept away. The adherents of tyranny perceived that the 
results of this invention, if it were left untrammelled, would be 
fatal to their interests. They strove to control it therefore ; 
and for this purpose established a censorship of books. By this 
device, they hoped to use the mighty energy of the press in 
‘ bowing the necks of men, with increased servility, to the yoke 
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of passive obedience. But the idea was vain. The press 
proved a hydra. Its inherent resources transcended the utmost 
power of destruction which could be brought to bear upon it. 
Crushed in one spot, it exhibited itself with new terrors in 
another. 

Catalogues of prohibited books were early compiled. The 
Spanish Inquisition issued one in 1558, at the command of 
Philip IL, and in 1559 the Holy Office at Rome published 
another. At the Council of Trent, Pius IV. was presented with 
a catalogue of books which the members denounced as unfit for 
perusal, and a bull of prohibition was accordingly issued. These 
catalogues were called Indexes. A simple Index is a list of 
books, no part of which was allowed to be read; an Inder Ex- 
purgatorius is a list of books allowed to be read, if printed with 
certain omissions or other alterations. This expedient of tyranny, 
however, recoiled upon its authority. The Protestants reprinted 
and diligently circulated the Indexes; which served the con- 
venient purpose of pointing out the books most worthy of their 

erusal. 
: Unfortunately for the success of these Indexes, moreover, they 
did not agree with each other. Being published at different 
places—Rome, Naples, Venice, Madrid, Antwerp, etc.—the dis- 
crepancies between them occasioned much scandal among here- 
tics. As the publishing of lists of condemned works was found 
to be inadequate to their suppression, more frequent recourse 
was had to the expedient already in use—of burning them in 

ublic. This was fully as ineffectual as the former. Indeed, 
it promoted the sale of the prohibited books to such a degree, 
that the publisher of the Colloquies of Erasmus is said to have 
used strenuous effort to procure the burning of his book, and 
to have reaped his reward. 

An amusing anecdote relating to this subject, I will here 
present in the words of D’Israeli ; “to whose “ Curiosities of Lite- 
rature,” I am indebted for several facts which I have already 
mentioned. “ Tonstall, Bishop of London (whose extreme 
moderation, for the times, preferred the burning of books to the 
burning of their authors), to testify his abhorrence of Tindal’s 
principles, who had printed a translation of the New Testament— 
a sealed book for the multitude—thought of purchasing all the 
copies of Tindal’s translation, and annihilating them in the com- 
mon flame. This occurred to him when —: through Ant- 
werp in 1529; then a place of refuge for the Tindalists. He 
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employed an English merchant there for this business, who hap- 
pened to be a secret follower of Tindal and acquainted him 
with the Bishop’s intention. Tindal was extremely glad to hear 
of the project; for he was desirous of printing a more correct 
edition of his version, but the first impression still hung on his 
hands, and he was too poor to make a new one. He furnished 
the English merchant with all his unsold copies, which the 
Bishop as eagerly bought, and had them all publicly burnt 
in Cheapside, which the people not only declared was a ‘ burn- 
ing of the word of God,’ but it so inflamed the desire of reading 
that volume, that the second edition was sought after at any 
price. When one of the Tindalists, who was sent here to sell 
them, was promised by the Lord Chancellor, in a private 
examination, that he should not suffer if he would reveal who 
encouraged and supported his party at Antwerp, the Tindalist 
immediately accepted the offer, and assured the Lord Chancellor 
that the greatest encouragement was from Tonstall, the Bishop 
of London, who had bought up half the impression and enabled 
them to produce a second.” 

English literature was long subject to a state-censorship ; and 
even now, the formality, with little or none of the substance of 
the old inquisitorial jurisdiction, is seen in the Licensers and 
Imprimaturs of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. But 
there has never been an Englishstatute for controlling the press,— 
only a decree of the star-chamber. The royal prerogative was 
freely exerted by Elizabeth, to suppress or mutilate works 
which contained any thing obnoxious to censure, in her estima- 
tion. Authors and publishers were not unfrequently adjudged 
to very severe penalties, and, in one instance at least, to death 
itself. The regular institution of licensers in je ae is Sup- 
— to owe its origin to Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

uring the commonwealth, the system of literary censorship 
was upheld with as much rigor as ever by the very men who, 
before they attained the ascendency, were clamorous for the 
freedom of the press. It was not till the Revolution of 1688, 
that licenses for the press were discontinued. While they lasted 
they were ineffectual. Many unlicensed books were published, 
and of course read with the more avidity from this very fact. 
Passages which were condemned to suppression on the publi- 
cation of a work were often carefully preserved, and printed 
in another country, or even surreptitiously at home. Thus do 
the arts of despotism commonly defeat themselves. During the 
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reign of William and Mary the press was declared by parlia- 
ment to be completely free, and no legal restraint has been since 
imposed upon it. The law of libel, however, still inflicts upon 
wanton defamation of character those penalties which are re- 
quired by justice and sound policy. 

We may properly mention, in this connexion, the unfairness 
and abuse with which the history of literary controversy is 
stained. The scholastic disputes of the middle ages were con- 
ducted with a violence and ferocity, which it almost makes one 
shudder to observe. Among these disputes the most celebrated 
was that between the Nominalists and Realists. The subject 
of controversy between them seems to us not very important ; 
but the contest was then prosecuted almost as though life and 
death depended upon the issue. An eye-witness declares that 
it was not at all uncommon for parties in this literary quar- 
rel to resort to the argument of the fist, the club, and even the 
sword, when they had exhausted their resources in the way of 
personal vituperation ; so that severe wounds were a usual, and 
death itself not a very unusual consequence of their intolerant 
acrimony. 

The writings of most of the principal Protestant Reformers 
are disfigured by coarse abuse of their opponents. Those who 
exclaimed stoutly and justly against the arbitrary inroads of 
the papacy upon the right of private judgment, were themselves, 
unconsciously indeed, but really infringing the same right by 
their uncharitable denunciations. Such is the weakness and 
deceitfulness of poor human nature! Next to Melancthon, 
Erasmus was probably the mildest of the prominent Reformers 
of the sixteenth century. But he was not always treated with 
as much courtesy as he extended to others. Scaliger, in reply 
to a dialogue written by Erasmus to discountenance the pre- 
vailing rage for imitating Cicero, poured out upon him a torrent 
of personal abuse—calling him illiterate, a drunkard, an impos- 
tor, an apostate, a hangman, a demon hot from hell! The 
writings of Luther, Calvin and Beza are marked by the too free 
use of invective. These celebrated men scruple not to call their 
opponents liars, asses, knaves, drunkards, lunatics, dogs, apes, 
devils, etc. The famous controversy between Milton and Sal- 
masius exhibits a profusion of the same personal acrimony. 
Salmasius taunts Milton with being but a puny fraction of a man, 
a dwarf, a bloodless being of mere skin and bone, a despicable 
pedagogue, and with unfeeling rancor flouts his blindness by 
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applying to him the following lineof the Aneid: 


“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.’’* 


Milton was not sparing of similar invective in his rejoinder. 
Du Moulin, a subsequent antagonist of Milton, scarcely yields 
to Salmasius in the virulence of his style. He compares Mil- 
ton toa hangman, and says that his mental was of a piece with 
his physical vision. More or less of the same temper is ob- 
servable in most of the controversies which have been prosecuted 
in later times. Seldom has there been wanting a studious ef- 
fort to disparage the motives or the reputation of the adverse 
party. If a taunt has seemed likely to lessen the force of an 
argument, rarely indeed has it been withheld. 
he use of nicknames is an expedient of intolerance which 
has proved very éfficient. In general they are a condensed 
calumny. They are fastened upon a party with the intent of 
we trys Ne credit by enlisting against it, not reason, but pre- 
judice. e first revolutionists in Holland were denominated 
by their enemies “ Les Gueux,” the beggars. The French Pro- 
testants, after wearing several other opprobrious designations, 
at last were called by the well-known nickname of Huguenots ; 
which is supposed to have originated from their hiding them- 
selves in secret places and appearing only at night, like king 
Hugon, the great hobgoblin of France. At the outset of the 
French Revolution, the aristocratic classes bestowed upon the dis- 
contented lower orders, the derisive epithet of “ Sans Culottes.”’ 
The name of Puritans was given by way of ridicule to those 
stanch advocates of increased purity, the reformers of the Re- 
formation ; from whom the people of New England in general 
derive their origin. During the English tem the 
nickname of ial was a stout weapon against the adherents 
of the old government. Before that time the opposing parties 
had been Getsimaintited cavaliers and round-heads. The former 
epithet sprang from the lordly bearing and romantic spirit of 
the royalists ; the latter from the cropt hair of their fanatical 
opponents, The singular nicknames, Whig and Tory, which 


* The word ingens in this verse thus ~, ny involves an 


inconsistency with the pearione epithets. There wasa special 
appropriateness in the last part of the verse, since Milton had 
then lost but one of his eyes. 
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have undoubtedly acquired more extensive notoriety than any 
others recorded in history, took their rise in the reign of Charles 
II. of England. It is said that the name whigs, applied by 
the court-party to the Scotch covenanters, and those in Engiand 
who sided with them, was taken from the Scotch beverage of 
sour milk, denominated whigg ; while the republican party 
stigmatized the royalists with the epithet tories, which was the 
name of certain Irish robbers. it is doubtful whether the former 
epithet was given from a supposed resemblance in point of 
acidity between the beverage referred to and the dispositions of 
the whigs; or from a contemptuous allusion to the general 
poverty and meanness of their condition—sour milk being the 
common beverage of the indigent in Scotland. 

Careful examination will show that both magistrates and 
private individuals have been sometimes prompted by honest 
intentions in their intolerance; and on the other hand, their 
tolerance has not unfrequently sprung from unworthy motives. 

It is wonderful to observe how much evil is done with the 
best intentions; and how much good has resulted from the 
worst. Among the Romans intolerance was, in the main, a 
matter of state polity. Not that there were no bigots among 
them, whose intolerance sprang from real attachment to the 
superstitions of their ritual ;—but those who wielded the na- 
tional policy interwove intolerance with it from other than 


reli 
no 


History 


_— views. 


Most of the magistrates and patricians had 


aith at all in the popular religion. Cicero expressed the 
sentiment of a numerous class, when he said that, on seeing two 
Roman augurs engaged in their ostensibly solemn rites, he had 
often wondered how they could keep from laughing in each 
other’s faces. But it was supposed to be state policy to sustain 
a state-religion; and with this view Rome was intolerant to 
the extent already described. 

It is probable that civil intolerance has been prompted, to a 
great my by the same principle in many modern nations. 

s 


ows that in all ages the pretext of religion has been 


given to measures really incited by political motives. The 
course of Charles V. concerning the Reformation was clearly 
marked out by secular policy, rather than the zeal which he 
alleged in behalf of the Catholic religion. The same remark 
may be made as to most of the European princes of the time, 
even of those who espoused the side of the reformers. Their 


adoption of this cause sprang, in general, from selfish aims, 
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The civil war between the Catholics and Huguenots in France 
sprang in reality from political motives. Those who kindled 
and controlled it took advantage of prevalent religious hostility 
to accomplish their own schemes of aggrandizement. James 
II. of England stoutly insisted on the principles of toleration and 
liberty of conscience, when he was striving to bring about the 
repeal of the test-act. But his real object was to give the 
Catholics the ascendency, and thus, in the end, annihilate lib- 
erty of conscience. From the time that religious toleration 
was first practised by a considerable community on a tolerably 
impartial basis down to the present moment, it has frequently 
been an instrument of selfish policy in the hands of govern- 
ments and individual statesmen. Holland may be considered 
as the birth-place of true practical toleration. The establish- 
ment of this principle attracted multitudes of conscientious and 
industrious dissenters of all sorts from the various countries of 
Europe ; and wonderfully promoted the trade and wealth of the 
United Provinces. ' 

! think it may be asserted with truth, that toleration of opin- 
ion has seldom been advocated from unalloyed love for it as a 
principle applicable to the most dissimilar and discordant sects. 
In a Protestant country the Catholic argues for toleration ; in a 
Catholic country he will have none of it. The dissenter has 
too often been changed by prosperity into a bigot of the most 
exclusive character. What he once pleaded for with earnest- 
ness will then seem to him “a cursed, intolerable toleration,” — 
as it did to the English Presbyterians when they attained to 
predominance in the State. 

The Protestant Reformation itself, even in the minds of its most 
enlightened promoters, was, to use the words of the author of 
Spiritual Despotism, “an assault, much rather upon the Papacy, 
and upon its special errors and superstitions, than upon the the- 
ory and principles of the spiritual despotism, of which the Papacy 
was the accidental form.” It was the abuses of Popery, rather 
than its essential character, which led to its downfall. The 
worldliness of the ecclesiastics, from the highest to the lowest, 
the introduction of the traffic in indulgences,—such were the 
motives which first roused Luther to war against the Papal See. 
The breach, of course, grew wider and wider. When the power 
of the Pope ‘was brought to bear upon him and his adherents ; 
and when the two systems came to exist side by side in most 
Christian countries,—sometimes one and sometimes the other 
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predominant,—it could not be otherwise than that some correct 
notions of toleration should be elicited. Thus, liberty of con- 
science, so far as it was attained, was rather an incidental re- 
sult, than a main, definite purpose of the Reformation. 

Real intolerance, the intolerance of the heart is seldom or 
never seen by the possessor in its true light. It is sineere, in- 
deed; but there can be no more hurtful form of bigotry than 
that of deluded fanaticism. Instigated by this spirit, men are 
guilty of unrighteous oppression, and verily think they are doing 

od service. Persecutors and persecuted, in multitudes of in- 
stances, have been alike animated with sincere zeal for what 
they considered the right. “There can be no doubt,” says the 
persecutor, “ that my views are correct, and that he who does 
not adopt them endangers his spiritual welfare. It must be a 
benevolent act to appeal to the temporal interest of my neigh- 
bor for the good of his soul. Therefore I am bound to try, by 
pains and penalties, yes, if it be necessary, by the menace of 
death itself, to bring him from his errors into the true faith ; 
and if the actual infhiction of death upon him will deter others 
from injuring their own souls by the same or like errors, does 
not philanthropy require the stroke?” One of the popes, in a 
letter enjoining all true followers of the church to ferret out 
heretics, and punish them with death if they proved obstinate, 
sustains his injunction by the followmg argument: “The man 
who takes away physical life, is pumshed with death. Now, 


Jaith is the source of eternal life; for it is written: ‘ The just 


shall live by faith.’ How much more guilty, then, than a com- 
mon murderer, and how much more worthy of death must a 
heretic be, who robs people of their taith—of eternal life !”’ 
Such is the sophistry with which intolerance has, in all ages, 
deceived, or sought to defend itself. Once set up in the heart 
as a proper principle, it is almost impossible to dislodge it. It 
finds nutriment in the worst passions of human nature. When 
we have come to call evil good, or good evil, there is but little 
hope of reformation. We cannot doubt that excellent and pious 
men have cherished a spirit of intolerance. How far, even 
among the Catholics themselves, it may have been prompted 
by genuine zeal for supposed truth, it belongs to God alone to 
determine. Let us not be intolerant ourselves in considering 
the history of intolerance. We may denounce the principle, 
but it does not follow that we may universally denounce those 
as thoroughly wicked who practised it. A good man may, 
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with mistaken views of duty, be actuated by this spirit of the 
devil. While we estimate aright the evil influence of the deed, 
let us always do justice to the sincere intentions of the doer. 
“ The heart is deceitful above all things.” Of many sincerely 
intolerant men, it may be said, no doubt with truth, that, 
could they have seen the real springs of their intolerance, they 
would have exerted themselves as sincerely to get rid of it. 
Could they have seen that in truth they were cherishing a 
criminal disregard for the rights of others, a proud spirit of in- 
fallibility, inconsistent with the meekness that Christ inculcates, 
—n fine, that their intolerance was a wolf in sheep’s clothing ,— 
they would not have rested till they had acted in accordance 
with their new views of duty. 


ARTICLE VII. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RetLicious aNp Eccuesiasticat Conpi- 
TION OF ENGLAND. 


In the number of this journal for July, 1840, we attempted 
to give some account of the present condition of the English 
established church, and particularly of the views which are 
now earnestly promulgated by the writers of the Oxford Tracts 
for the Times. It seems to be a fitting and an important in- 
quiry: What has occasioned the rise and prevalence of these 
peculiar views? To what causes are we to ascribe the state- 
ment and inculcation of doctrines, against which some of 
the best men in the English establishment so loudly and indig- 
nantly protest? How is it, that in reformed England, in a 
Protestant university and in the nineteenth century, dogmas 
should be propounded which would lead us back, as many 
think, to the iron times of Papal absolutism? 

One ground of the appearance, or rather re-appearance, of 
the doctrines in question, is, in human nature itself. The Ox- 
ford writers are the representatives of a class of men now rap- 
idly diminishing, that worship the Past—that fall down before 
the graven images of antiquity—that repose on authority and 
precedents, and linger among the monuments of the mighty and 
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the sainted dead. They are the antitypes and counterparts of 
thousands in the Protestant world, and of millions in the Papal, 
who have submitted their reason to the dicta of some real or 
imaginary great men, to councils falsely called ecumenical, to 
traditions turbid and uncertain at their very source, or to for- 
mule and creeds, not drawn up by apostolic men, but by some 
melancholy misanthrope, or furious bigot. We should, how- 
ever, recollect, that it is original temperament which is con- 
cerned, at least in part. There are idiosyncrasies, or native 
peculiarities, over which the individuals themselves have but a 
partial control. Common candor demands that we should 
make all proper allowances. A considerable measure of this 
conservative spirit is, also, one of the principal elements of the 
English character. It is no more unphilosophical to expect, 
sometimes, a sudden outbreak of it in Britain, than it is, in our 
country, to behold, occasionally, choice specimens of democracy. 
The well-being of the British empire may depend on this ear- 
nest love of the Past. 

Again, the perversion of the Protestant principle of free dis- 
cussion accounts, in a measure, for the recent developments of 
the Oxford tractators. They have seen the evils of Dissent. 
They have gazed on the bitter conflicts of non-conformists, con- 
tending for the right of free discussion—for the privilege, every 
man for himself, of interpreting the Bible. The Wesleyan has 
been arrayed against the Whitefieldite, the Congregationalist 
against the Plymouth Brethren, and the close communion Bap- 
tist against his more liberal brother, Toplady anathematizing 
Wesley, and Wesley leaving Toplady to the uncovenanted mer- 
cies of God, Hall and Kinghorn measuring their weapons to- 
gether, Fuller lifting up his huge battle-axe against all and 
several who should wilfully impugn the standard Calvinism or 
the primitive mode of baptism, while some old Scotch claymore 
was ever and anon falling upon every Southron indiscriminately, 
who would not canonize John Knox, or sturdily maintain the 
divine right of ruling elders. At this horrible braying of arms, 
the retired Oxford F ellow stands aghast. He is amazed that 
these men, who are all agreed in renouncing the apostolical 
succession, should so belabor and bespatter each other. The 
riddle is not expounded till he remembers the unsoundness of 
the great doctrine of the Wittenberg reformer, viz., the right, 
inalienable, of every man, to read and expound the Bible as he 
pleases. This is the Pandora’s box, whence issue all forms of 
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mischief. This is the secret of the everlasting din of arms, the 
“confused noise” of dissenting warriors. axe, therefore, 
must be laid at the root of the tree. The Protestant principle 
is radically corrupt. Men have not the right of private judg- 
ment. They must put their faith in the exegesis of the church 
They must sit, docile learners, at the feet of their gray-headed 
and reverend mother. Into her hands are committed the keys 
of knowledge, which Luther, sacrilegiously, wrested from her- 
Such is the course of reasoning by which the High-Churchman 
of Oxford is led to denounce what he contemptuously terms the 
“right of private judgment ;”* or rather, such is the partial ob- 
servation of facts, which leads him tor more complacently 
than ever, on the loving bosom of the holy and apostolic church. 
The quarrels of the Dissenters have thrown him off his guard. 
He reasons from the perversion of a principle. He gathers up 
the abuses of a good thing, and on them builds his theory. 
When all sects, except his own dear communion, and even 
some small fragments of that, are contending with each other, 
as though Christianity itself were at stake, he looks around for 
a firm footing. He is not satisfied till he has re-affirmed more 
strongly than ever, that the church, Tue cnurcH is the only 
authorized expounder of God’s truth. Whoever sets up for 
himself in this perilous business of interpretation is a sacrile- 
gious intruder. He takes hold of the ark with unconsecrated 
hands, and will be terribly smitten for his presumption. Thus, 
the disputes of the various dissenting denominations in Eng- 
land, we have no doubt, are a prominent cause of the Oxford 
development. One extreme has produced its opposite. 

Another cause of the new movement at Oxford may be found 
in the Episcopal church herself. To a certain extent, this 
movement falls in with the genius of the established communion. 
The whole tendency of the Tracts is to exalt the authority of 
the bishops, to magnify their office, to show the sin and folly 
of resistance to their commands. Now, it is not in human na- 
ture, nor in Christian nature, unless it has received an extraor- 
dinary degree of sanctification, to be displeased with that, 
though it be somewhat irregular, which promotes one’s own 
d gnity and spiritual power. This circumstance may explain, 
in part, the silence of the great body of the bishops of the Eng- 
lish church, or their tacit approval of the Oxford views. We 





* See Eclectic Review, 1839, 1840, 
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recollect but two or three of the prelates who have uttered a 
syllable of condemnation, and one of these is Daniel Wilson, of 
Calcutta, who was formerly ranked almost among the Meth- 
odists. Why have not the bishops of Oxford and of Bristol 
interfered? Why has not his lordship of London looked into 
the matter? If the Christian Observer is to be credited, the 
Oxford innovations do not concern rites merely. They do not 
pertain to the position of the body of the minister in prayer 
alone, or to the number of his vigils. They trench upon the 
vital doctrine of justification by faith. They implicitly, if not 
openly, set up the notion of the efficacy of human works. They 
bring forward long and ingenious essays to show that there 
should be great reserve in communicating religious knowledge, 
that the proclamation of redeeming love is to be made known 
cautiously. In other words, the teaching of the Oxford doctors 
is silently undermining the evangelical system, and substituting 
in its place fasts, penances, painful postures of the body, reli- 
ance on tradition, and many other similar requisitions. In such 
circumstances, why do not the Right Reverend fathers in God 
utter their admonitory and authoritative voice? When car- 
dinal doctrines are in danger of being obscured or nullified, why 
do not their legitimate defenders say so at once? Or, if they 
accord with the views propounded at the ancient university, 
why do they not commence a course of ecclesiastical discipline 
against the conductors of the Christian Observer and other sim- 
ilar prints, as false accusers, as those who have slandered the 
fair fame of their co-presbyters? The truth is, that the posi- 
tion of the bishops is not the most enviable. They are mani- 
festly embarrassed, and find it to be the safer course to say 
nothing at all. The subject is one of extreme delicacy. They 
cannot condemn the Oxford gentlemen in mass, for thus they 
would be laying rude hands on some part of the sacred edifice 
which they have sworn to uphold. They cannot sanction, in- 
discriminately, the positions of the evangelical school in the 
establishment, for the founders of this school verged, in some 
important respects, towards dissent. They are not ae to 
join in the warfare which the friends of Newton, Venn, Milner 
and Scott are waging against their Oxford brethren, for these 
last are really justified in a part of their movements by the !an- 
guage of the rituals, and by the early or the later usages of the 
English church. Besides, the Tracts strenuously maintain the 
comfortable doctrine, that “our present bishops are ‘Le heirs 
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and representatives of the apostles by successive transmission 
of the prerogative of being so; every link in the chain being 
known from St. Paul to our present metropolitans.””* 

Some of the opponents of Dr. Pusey and of his friends have 
expressed their surprise, that the doctrines in question should 
emanate from Oxford. Nothing, however, could be, in our 
opinion, less a matter of astonishment. Oxford was founded in 
the palmiest days of the Papal supremacy. The University was 
confirmed by Papal authority, and received such privileges as 
the See of Rome claimed the power to confer. It was men- 
tioned in the constitutions published by Clement V., after the 
Council of Vienne, A. D. 1311, in company with Paris, 
Bologna and Salamanca. It was ordained that schools should 
be erected, and that all prelates and ecclesiastical corporations 
in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland should be taxed for 
the maintenance of professors at Oxford. Matthew of Paris 
ranked Oxford as an ecclesiastical school next to Paris, and 
called it the foundation of the Roman Catholic church. It is 
well known that this University has retained many of the fea- 
tures of the times of its foundation. The dust of centuries is 
accumulated on its walls. It has steadily resisted all innovations. 
It adhered with deathlike tenacity to the schoolman’s logic, to 
the trivium and quadrivium of the good old days of Aquinas 
and Scotus. It is the University which had Laud for a chan- 
cellor, which hated the Puritans, which denounced, in unmea- 
sured terms, the late Reform Bill, which, on all occasions, takes, 
as by instinct, the highest tory ground, which was ready to im- 
pale Dr. Hampden for his liberal opinions, which, in short, in 
the language of a late writer, “ has experienced but few symp- 
toms of that revival which has been manifested at Cambridge.” 

The Fellows of both Universities are by statute unmarried 
men. Perhaps this is a necessary regulation. Families could 
not be maintained on the foundations. We do not complain of 
the exclusion of married incumbents.t We simply state that 
the regulation must have certain moral effects. Oxford is a 
cloistered establishment. It is shut out, in a great measure, 
from the social world. Its learned doctors necessarily sympa- 
thize with the tenets of “ ancient Christianity,” in respect to the 








* Tracts for the Times, No. 7. 
+ The statute at Trinity College, Dublin, requiring the ce- 
libacy of the Fellows, has been repealed during the past year. 
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greater purity of the virgin state. Wedo not deny to the Cyp- 
rians and Basils of Oxford unimpeachable morality, tenderness 
of conscience, and a delicate shrinking from every moral con- 
tamination. Yet having resided long in a University which has 
been fixed to her moorings almost a thousand years ; conversant 
with the dim and shadowy past ; reminded at every corner and 
in every leaf of the statute-book of a venerable antiquity ; cut 
off, in a great degree, from the charms of social life and the 
living world; it is not strange that such men should idolize the 
fathers, and cling to the apostolical succession, and speak ten- 
derly of monks and nuns, and advocate the re-introduction of 
fasts and vigils, and prayers for the dead, and cry out against 
the degenerate and stirring times in which they are called to 
live and toil. The movement is, in part, owing to the place 
where the movers live. Who would look for an apologist of 
celibacy in London, or an earnest defender of the divine right 
at Manchester or Sheffield ?* 

Poetry has had something to do with the new movement. 
Prof. Keble, one of the principal tractators, is a genuine child 
of song. His “ Christian Year” was, in one sense, a precursor 
of the Tracts. It strowed the way with the sweetest flowers of 
poesy. It burnished the apostolical chain to a wonderful bright- 
ness. It intermingled and hallowed the usages of the church 
with the most delicate affections of the heart, and the most mu- 
sical cadences of the voice. It almost beguiled the stern non- 
conformist into a love for the feasts and the fasts of the usurping 
church. As we read the soothing and mellow verses of Keble, 
our affections flow, involuntarily, towards the objects of his 
passionate admiration. We cannot stop to analyze the senti- 
ment which is couched beneath the delicious strain. It seems 
like Vandalism to hunt for heresy amid the flowers scattered 
along by one so gentle and so loving. With the poet, we can 
hardly forbear to loathe every thing which would interrupt the 
strains of melody that seem to have been caught near heaven’s 
door. At the same time, it must be acknowledged that the 
volume contains not a little in which a zealous Papist would 
most cordially sympathize. Witness the following : 


“ Ave Maria! Thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim, 


—-—— 








* Dr. Hook, we are aware, has a large congregation at 
Leeds, but Dr. Hook is a bustling man, and is not a true Ox- 
ford celibate. 
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Yet may we reach thy shrine; 
For He, thy Son and Saviour, vows 
To crown all lowly, lofty brows 
With love and joy like thine.”* 


The poetry of Wordsworth is not wholly free from expres- 
sions of the same general tenor with many in the Christian Year.+ 
The general spirit is strikingly congenial with the tendencies 
of some of the writers of the Oxford Tracts. The poetry is 
meditative, calm, soothing, peaceful, utterly unallied to the 
noisy, forward, assuming spirit of the present times. It loves 
the past. Its voices linger and quiver among the Gothic aisles 
and towers and arches of the old cathedrals. It is full of 
ecclesiastical sympathies and recollections. One of the pro- 
minent effects of the immortal Excursion is to hallow in the 
reader’s mind the observances of the church of England, and, 
in no small degree, of the church of Rome, for the English 
ritual is a transcript, in many respects, of that used by the 
earlier communion. The poet does not stop with the present 
life ; in the Church-yard among the Mountains, we are carried 
forward to the life beyond the grave. Our dearest hopes are 
indissolubly linked with the solemn words of the prayer-book, 
words imperishably associated with the sublime cadence of the 
faithful poet. The same remarks, in a certain degree, are ap- 
plicable to his great contemporaries, Southey and Coleridge. 
All have contributed, in no slight measure, to awaken a fond- 
ness for antiquity, a reverence for the noble army of martyrs, 
an undying attachment to what is time-worn and venerable in 
the church. We can trace an intimate acquaintance with their 
works in some of the Oxford theologians. There is a grace 
and a freshness in the style, a rhythm in the periods, a delicacy 
and a thoughtfulness in the observations, and a correspondence 
in the spirit, which prove that the prose writers have sat at the 


* See the whole hymn, entitled, The Annunciation .of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, p. 315, of the 1st American edition of 
Keble’s Christian Year. 

+ We refer to such passages as the following, which hap- 
pily are rare: 

* And when the pure 
And consecrating element hath cleansed 
The original stain, the child is there received 
Into the second ark, Christ's church, with trust 
That he, from wrath redeem’d, therein shall float 
Over the billows,” etc. 
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feet of the poets. We think that this is apparent in some of 
the productions of Pusey, Newman and Keble. 

It has been affirmed by some, who would. rather apologize 
and palliate than abet and defend the Oxford views, that the 
aim of the authors is mainly to pave the way for a separation 
of the church from the state. It is supposed, that they have 
become disgusted with the unholy and unnatural Shines, 
that they loathe the impurities which it introduces into the 
most sacred things, that they dread the spoliations actual and 
threatened of a whig administration, who will go as far as 
they dare in reforming the church, and that feeling little hope 
that kings and queens and parliaments will become true and 
hearty defenders of the faith, they choose to abandon the con- 
nection altogether. Rather than be subjected to the supervision 
of the friend of the Hon. Mrs. Norton and of his compeers, 
rather than be supplied with prelates by ministers who neither 
fear God nor love the church, they prefer to stand on their own 
independent ground, leaning on the Everlasting Hills for sup- 
port, and looking to no earthl Head. 

We doubt, however, wiicthar these apologists can make out 
their charitable supposition. The writers of the Tracts do, 
indeed, advert to the mischiefs of state interference ; sometimes 
with a strong and indignant voice.* But this is not the great 
object of the publications. It is a subordinate affair, and but 
rarely adverted to, and never directly advocated. The authors 
state, and we have no doubt honestly, that the Tracts were 
published with the object of contributing something towards the 
practical revival of doctrines, which, though held by the great 
divines of the English church, at present have become obso- 
lete with the majority of her members. The practical evils 
which are the subject of reiterated complaint, are the neglect of 
the daily service; the desecration of festivals; the eucharist 


* Thus in Tract No. 12, it is asserted and proved, that the 
church is treated far more arbitrarily, and is more completely 
at the mercy of the chance-government of the day, than ever 
Englishmen were under the worst tyranny of the worst times. 
It is stated, that the three acts of election, confirmation and 
consecration, instead of being rendered more efficient checks 
than formerly, are now so arranged as to offer the least possi- 
ble hinderance to the most exceptionable appointments of a 
godless ministry. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. V. NO. I. 12 
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scantily administered; insubordination practised in all ranks 
of the church; orders and offices imperfectly developed, etc. 
We see no reason as yet to conclude that any party in the es- 
tablished church are meditating a disruption of the ties which 
connect the spiritual to the temporal power. - 

With respect to the progress of the Oxford doctrines at the 
present moment, we have but a word to say. At the date of 
our last advices, about five volumes had been published, inclu- 
ding ninety numbers. The topics discussed are, in general, like 
those exhibited in the earlier part of the series. The periodical 
publications do not devote, we perceive, quite so much space to 
the controversy as they did in the primary stage of it. Possibly 
the zeal of the combatants is somewhat abated. An exception 
to this remark must be made, however, in relation to Mr. uve 
Taylor. This vigorous writer entered the lists about twelve 
months ago. The immediate intention of his researches was to 
lay open the real condition, moral, spiritual and ecclesiastical, 
of the ancient church. Instead, however, of carrying forward 
a multifarious inquiry concerning twenty topics of early opinion 
and practice, Mr. Taylor selected, in the first instance, the sub- 
ject of celibacy, a subject, as he remarks, of an intrinsically im- 
portant kind; one that has intimate alliances with the entire 
ecclesiastical system of antiquity, touching on the principles 
whence sprang the most ancient notions concerning the myste- 
rious properties of the sacraments, the position and power of the 
clergy, and the fundamental doctrines of justification and sanc- 
tification. The sum of the whole discussion is this: That the 
notions and practices connected with the doctrine of the super- 
lative merit of religious celibacy, were, at once, the causes and 
the effects of errors in theology, of perverted moral sentiments, 
of superstitious usages, of hierarchical usurpations ; and that 
they furnish us with a criterion for estimating the general value 
of ancient Christianity ; and, in a word, afford reason enough 
for regarding, if not with jealousy, at least with extreme caution, 
any attempt to induce the modern church to imitate the an- 
cient church. 

Mr. Taylor buckles on his armor with all confidence. We 
are not sure but that there is an unnecessary protrusion of his 
qualifications for the work which he has undertaken, and of his 
determination to do it thoroughly, and as no other man in Eng- 
land (for his language implies almost that) can do it. A little 
more modesty might have been becoming. There are other 


. 
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men on the continent,* if not in England, who have studied the 
Fathers in the Latin and Greek originals as patiently and pro- 
foundly as the patriotic student who resides at Stanford Rivers. 
Nevertheless, his boasts are not empty. He opens his dusty 
folios with the arm of an Ajax, and reads homilies from them 
before his Oxford auditors, with the practical and strong sense 
of an Englishman. His learning is affluent, and his logic 
cogent. He shows remarkable skill in making the most of his 
quotations. He does not deal in dry abstracts, nor string to- 
gether long series of barren excerpts. Every thing is made to 
bear on his grand design ; arguments and facts are dove-tailed 
together. Every page is vital with the writer’s purposes and 
feelings. We do not see, moreover, how his conclusions can be 
resisted. We know that the apologists for the Oxford men 
affirm that Mr. Taylor is fighting straws; that he is meeting an 
enemy of his own imagination; and that his antagonists will 
assent substantially to his facts and to his conclusions. But it 
is easier to say this than to prove it. It is more agreeable to de- 
nounce Mr. Taylor than to refute him. Is it not the undoubted 
aim and tendency of the Oxford writers to magnify the fa hers ; 
to set them up as guides in doctrine and in practice, and to 
place them almost on a level with the inspired apostles? We 
think that every candid reader of their pages must acknowledge 
this. Besides, it is not mere general admiration of the fathers. 
Their merits are particularized and amplified. Their rites and 
— are mentioned in considerable detail, and they are de- 
scribed as judges who must end the strife. There are expres- 
sions, not by any means obscure, in favor of celibacy. The 
Remains of Mr. Froude have, most plainly, this anti-social ten- 
dency. Dr. Pusey, in his letter to the bishop of Oxford, re- 
marks, that the “ preference of celibacy as the higher state is 
scriptural, and, as being such, is primitive.” These positions 
Mr. Taylor controverts. He shows what Ancient Christianity 
is. He meets the question fairly and fully. He demonstrates 
that the primitive Christians cherished radically unsound opin- 
ions and followed most pernicious practices in relation to the 
holiness of the virgin state, thus anticipating some of the worst 
evils of full-grown popery. He also shows that this ascetic 


* We have before us a late German edition of the Apostol- 
ical Fathers for the use of schools! Who ever heard of such 
a thing where the English language is spoken 2 
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tendency had a thousand ramifications—that its baneful effects 
are seen over the whole field of theological tenets and rites, 
poisoning and blasting whatever it touched. Hence the infer- 
ence is unavoidable, that the primitive church is not to be 
trusted in respect to doctrine or practice. Her testimony is 
invaluable concerning the canonical books. She ought always 
to be reverenced and loved for her noble testimonies given on 
the rack and in the flames. Further than this, the ancient 
church is but of little use to us, except as holding up a beacon- 
light. Hence also the further inference, that the corner-stone 
in the Oxford argument is knocked away. The authorities 
fail, the premises are unsound, and the beautiful structure must 
tumble to the ground.* 


There is a large body of individuals in the church of Eng- 
land who may be termed moderate men. They are, in some 
sense, the successors of archbishop Tillotson ; in other re- 
spects, they more nearly resemble bis op Jebb and his friend 
Knox. In theology, they are rather inclined to the Arminian 
school, though not, by any means, in the degree to which such 
men as bishop Tomline proceeded. They are in favor of mis- 
sionary and other charitable movements, provided these are 
under the auspices of the Christian Knowledge, and the Prayer- 
Book and Homily Societies. They are not now hostile to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, though, for the most part, 
they choose to keep aloof. They are men of serious feelings 
and of devout and blameless manners. Some of them are ear- 
nestly engaged in extending the influence of the Episcopal com- 


* Mr. Taylor is proceeding with the publication of his views 
on the festina lente principle. One or two Nos. have appeared 
in England since the republication of the volumes by Mr, 
Hooker of Philadelphia. These (Oct. 1840) we have not 
seen. We understand that Mr. T. is pursuing the same line of 
argument in relation to other practices of the primitive 
church. One word about the style. There is a manifest 
improvement. The sentences are constructed much more 
happily than many which are found in “ Despotism” and 
“Saturday Evening.” Still there is, occasionally, an unpar- 
donable carelessness, and a use of singular and vulgar phrases, 
and an artificial structure of sentences, almost allied to Teu- 
tonic involutions, with which Mr. Taylor seems to have no 
practical knowledge. 
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munion, by the erection of churches, and by Pastoral Aid Socie- 
ties. They may approve some things brought forward by the 
Oxford divines ; in regard to others, they would wholly dissent. 
They strongly hope, it is to be presumed, that the discussion 
may soon quietly subside. They are the men, according to Mr. 
Taylor, who are accustomed to admire the fathers of the English 
Reformation on no account more than on that of their wisdom 
in carrying amendment just to the point where it actually stop- 
ped, and no farther, and who deprecate any sort of movement 
or agitation that tends to change these stanch and well-con- 
tented church-of-England men. In this class may be included 
the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London. 

We may mention political Churchmen as another powerful 
section. This includes men of various, and, in some respects, 
very diverse characters, such as the turbulent bishop of Exeter, 
Phillpots, who lately contended in parliament that the church 
of Scotland is not a true church of Christ; the conductors of 
the Quarterly Review, who are so famous for hating Methodists 
and Americans ; a large number of the members of parliament, 
officers in the army and navy, who are serious enough to think 
at all in relation to such matters, and, finally, individuals like 
Mr. William E. Gladstone, who would deprecate any disunion 
of church and state, because they hope that the hallow- 
ed influences of religion may not be wholly withdrawn 
from political circles. They are unhappy in the frivolous 
and worldly-minded companies by which they are surround- 
ed. They would feel like the arctic mariner amid icebergs, 
if the friendly, though cold sun of the church should 
wholly withdraw his shining. They have, in their minds, a 
eran ideal of a Christian state, such as that which bishop 

utler has so finely pictured in his analogy. They would 
make the national conscience a thing of reality.* They would 
have religion and “ policie” sweetly blend their influences. On 
this account they are opposed to the intimations which are oc- 
casionally thrown out by the Oxford school in favor of a dis- 
solution of church and state. Such a measure would be death 
to their fondest hopes. It would leave them alone in Spitsbergen. 

The English church, doubtless, embraces another large class, 

* Hence, with admirable consistency, Mr. Gladstone has 
taken bold ground against the infamous attack on China by 
the English. 

12* 
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the men of no religion, the fox-hunting clergymen, the plea- 
sure-loving gentry, the profane naval commander, the dissipated 
gownsman. We are inclined to think that the number of indivi- 
duals in this class is proportionably much less than in the days 
of archbishop Cornwallis. Still, the terms of communion are 
such, the rite of confirmation is so often thoughtlessly adminis- 
tered, so miserably loose are the notions which prevail, to a great 
extent, on the identity of baptism and regeneration, and, in 
short, so close is the connection of the church with a “ godless 
ministry,” as the Oxford writer terms it, that the church will 
always be a receptacle of the good and the bad—of the openly 
and notoriously bad—of men who unblushingly break every 
one of the commandments of God. How can it be otherwise ? 
There is no such thing as church discipline, according to the 
confession of the members of that church herself. Every 
church-warden, in every parish in England, is called on, once 
a year, to attend the visitation of his archdeacon. At this 
time oaths are tendered to him respecting his different duties, 
and, among other things, he swears that he will present to the 
archdeacon the names of all such inhabitants of his parish as 
are leading notoriously immoral lives. This oath is regularly 
taken once a year by every church-warden in every parish of 
ee ; yet such a thing as any single presentation for notori- 
ously immoral conduct has scarcely been heard of for a century.* 

The only remaining division in the establishment is the evan- 
gelical ‘school. This class have had for their organ, almost 
from the commencement of the century, the London Christian 
Observer. This very respectable publication, which has been 
received with much favor in this country by men of all denom- 
inations, was edited till about 1816 by the excellent Zachary 
Macauley. Since that year, it has been under the charge of 
Rev. S. é Wilks. It has been, in general, distinguished for can- 
dor, judgment, moderation, a firm adherence to the doctrines of 
the gospel, and a considerable degree of learning. Within a 
few years, however, there has been some change in its tone 
towards the Dissenters. It has lost something of that courte- 
ousness and amenity which formerly distinguished it.+ It has 


* Tract for the Times, No. 59. 

+ The editor recently mentioned, somewhat cavalierly, that 
it was only by accident, and at long intervals, that he hap- 
pened to see a No. of the Eclectic Review, the Congregational 
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become a little more piquant and aristocratic in its style. It 
has verged somewhat towards that dignified non-~intercourse 
spirit which is not wholly unnatural in all Englishmen, but 
which John Newton, Wilberforce and their sainted contempo- 
raries would have abhorred. Even the excellent bishop of Cal- 
cutta, if we are rightly informed, does not bear his honors quite 
so meekly as the rector of Islington did. This gradual change 
in the evangelical body is what Isaac Taylor means, we sup- 
pose, in the following sentence: “ It is true that the modern 
disciples and successors of Romaine, Fletcher, Milner, Cecil, 
Scott and Newton have, by the sheer force of the current of 
church affairs, been carried towards a new position, and have 
been led greatly to modify and to tighten the ecclesiastical no- 
tions pudenel by their departed leaders.” Of the relative, or 
the real strength of the evangelical body in the establishment, 
we have no means of judging with accuracy. The Church 
Missionary Society, one of the most mpg | charitable insti- 
tutions of the day, is wholly supported by them. They are, 
also, prominent contributors to the treasury of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract Society, and other 
national institutions. They number among their supporters, 
we believe, all the East Indian bishops, also, the bishops of 
Chester, Winchester, Ripon, ete. Under the guidance of Wil- 
berforce, Macauley, Buxton, Stephen and others, they have 
been among the most stable and earnest friends to the extinc- 
tion of slavery. We do not remember many eminent literary 
names in their ranks. Dr. Isaac Milner occupied Newton’s 
chair at Cambridge. The late Mr. Farish, professor of natural 
philosophy at Cambridge, and the present professor of Greek in 
the same university, Mr. Scholefield, acquired no inconsiderable 
reputation. Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, was a very voluminous 
author. As a writer on practical religious subjects, bishop Wil- 
son, of Calcutta, has been prominent. A few eminent men 
among the nobility have not been ashamed to profess evangel- 
ical sentiments, and to live a life of faith on the Son of God. 


Magazine, or the Patriot. A strange and ungracious boast ! 
The leading journal of one great class of evangelical Chris- 
tians never, or but occasionally, reading the leading journals 
of the other great class! Ch. Obs. 1839, p. 98. 
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Many distinguished merchants have also contributed their money . 
and their influence in the diffusion of these sentiments.” 4 


* We will subjoin in a note some statistical facts in relation 
to the established church. Its fundamental doctrines and t 
tenets are embodied in the thirty-nine Articles, agreed upon ' 
in convocation in 1562, and revised and finally settled in 1571. 7 
These articles are said to have been chiefly compiled from * 
others drawn up shortly after the Reformation in 1552, in the 
reign of Edward VI., and which had been repealed by Mary. 

But though this is the state religion, all others are tolerated 
under certain restrictions.. The only class of Christians at 
present proscribed on account of religious opinions are the 
Jesuits, and members of religious orders bound by monastic 
or religious vows. The ecclesiastical divisions of England 
and Wales are provinces or archbishoprics, dioceses or 
bishoprics, archdeaconries, deaneries and parishes ; each of 
which divisions has its functionaries, who preside over the 
functionaries of the inferior divisions ; the queen, as head of 
the church, presiding over all. The number of archbishop- 
rics is two, bishoprics twenty-five, benefices 10,533, parishes 
11,077, ehurches and chapels 11,825, population 13,897,187. 
The nett revenue of the different sees, as returned to the 
commissioners of ecclesiastical inquiry, at an average of the 
three years ending with 1831, amounted to 160,292 pounds 
sterling a year. But as a considerable portion of the revenue 
of some of. the sees arises from tithes, the value of which has 
fallen since 1831, the entire nett revenue of the different sees 
may now be estimated at from £10,000 to £15,000 leas. 
There is a striking difference in the income of the different 
sees, Owing in part to circumstances connected with the ori- 
ginal establishment of the various sees, and, in part, to the 
property attached to some, having, from various causes, be- 


come in the course of time much more valuable than that x 
attached to others. Thus the bishop of Durham has a nett te 
revenue of from £18,000 to £20,000 a year, while the bishop i 
of Llandaff’s revenue does not exceed from £900 a year to a | 


£1,300. The right of presentation, or the distribution of the 
oo of benefices in England and Wales, is vested as fol- 
ows ;—in the crown 952 benefices; in the archbishops and 
bishops 1,248; in the deans and chapters, or ecclesiastical 
corporations aggregate 787; in dignitaries or other ecclesias- 
tical corporations sole 1,851; universities, colleges and hos- 
pitals not ecclesiastical 721; municipal corporations 53 ; pri- 
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We will now proceed to offer some remarks on various classes 
of Dissenters in England and Wales. Our limits will compel 
us to be more brief than we could wish. In the estimation of 
the law, all persons are regarded as Dissenters, whose religious 
principles or modes of worship differ, in any degree, from the 
standards of the church of England. The differences, however, 
between one class and another, and between certain classes and 
the church of England, frequently depend on minute points, 
which it is very difficult to define. 

The Methodists originated between 1730 and 1740. They 
are divided into two great bodies, the followers of John Wesley, 
and the followers of George Whitefield. The creed of the 
Wesleyan Methodists is Arminian. Wesley always objected 
to the practice of classing his followers with the Dissenters, and 
required them to attend the worship of the established church 
when they had no opportunity to hear their own preachers. 
Hence they might be called Separatists rather than Dissenters. 
The Wesleyan Methodists are very numerous, especially among 
the lower classes. There has always been a strong opposition 
to an educated ministry in this denomination. Mr. Wesley was 
not able to realize a favorite project for the establishment of a 
“ Seminary for Laborers,” which was made a topic of discussion 
as early as 1744. For a number of years there has been a 
strenuous debate on the subject in the Annual Conference. In 
1815, certain incipient measures were resolved upon. Some of 
the older preachers, however, steadily resisted the project, and 
it was not till 1834, that the “ Wesleyan Theological Institution 
for the Improvement of the Junior Preachers,” was established. 
The number of resident students is between thirty and forty. 
The leading man among the Wesleyans is the Rev. Jabez Bun- 
ting, D. D., president of the institution, and also of the confer- 
ence. The great names among the dead are Mr. Wesley, Rich- 
ard Watson and Dr. Adam Clarke. Mr. Watson is highly re- 
garded by the Wesleyans as a theologian, and Dr. Clarke as a 


vate owners 5,096. More than a third of all the benefices in 
the country are under £150 a year; 297 are below £50 a 
year. There are only two livings of £4,000 a year, the 
rectory of Stanhope in Northumberland, which is £4,843, and 
Doddington in the county of Cambridge, which is £7,306. 
There are but three livings worth from £3,000 to £4,000 per 
annum. See Macculloch’s British Empire, 1837, Vol. Il. p. 410. 
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commentator. The learning of the latter was multifarious and 
discursive, rather than correct and profound. The denomina- 
tion have exhibited an excellent spirit in their efforts to diffuse 
the gospel at home and abroad. Their missionary operations 
are carried on with system and energy. ar a solitary place 
has been made glad,—many a fierce heart in Great Britain has 
been tamed by them. From the general theological discussions 
which take place — other classes of Dissenters, and in 
the established church, the Wesleyans keep nearly aloof. They 
are spread over almost the whole bingdam, but are particularly 
numerous in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Lincoln and Cornwall. The 
number of the followers of Whitefield is not large, except in 
Wales, where, in many places, they outnumber the adherents 
of the established church. According to Mr. Macculloch, the 
number of all kinds of Methodists may be estimated at about 
1,200,000. The disciples of Whitefield have an institution of 
a mixed character, partly theological and partly literary, at 
Cheshunt, near London.* 

The Independents or Congregationalists maintain, as the 
name implies, the independency of each congregation or society 
of Christians, and their right to elect their clergymen, and to 
lay down rules as to discipline, etc., without being subjected to 
any foreign constraint. Their origin is traced to the sixteenth 
century. At the Revolution in 1688, they were, comparatively, 
a small body; but they have rapidly gained ground since the 
middle of the last century, pusiedady at the expense of the 
English Presbyterians. Macculloch states the number of con- 
— at 1800; the Congregational Magazine, at 1840. 

he present number is probably about 1900. In Wales they have 
374 con tions, in Yorkshire 170, in London and Middle- 
sex 103, in Lancashire 100. The other counties in which their 
congregations are the most numerous are Somerset, Essex, De- 
von, Kent and Wilts. Under the patronage of the Independents 
are a number of institutions, mainly designed to train men for 
the ministry. The course of study, literary and theological, 
varies from four years to six years. The principal seminaries 
of this kind are the Hackney in London, with from twelve to 


* The Congregational Magazine for Jan. 1836, states the 
number of Wesleyan Methodist congregations at 2,818 ; Cal- 
vinistic Methodist 427; other Methodists 666 ; total congre- 
gations 3,911. 
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twenty students; the Airedale College, near Bradford in York- 
shire, with above twenty students; the Spring Hill College, in 
Birmingham, which commenced operations in 1838 ; Highbury 
College, Coward College and Homerton College. The three 
last named are in London, and contain from thirty to forty 
students, on an average, each. Some of the more affluent Dis- 
senters have been in the habit of sending their sons to the Scot- 
tish universities. London University College now opens her 
doors to them. The denomination are highly respectable in 
numbers, wealth and general character. Their congregations 
are made up mainly from the middle classes in society, worthy 
tredes-people in the cities, farmers and tenants in the country, 
some rich manufacturers and merchants, a few gentlemen in the 
learned professions, and, occasionally, a member of parliament. 
They are honestly attached to the constitution and government 
of the country, though they have acquired an enviable reputation 
by their uniform resistance to tyranny, and by their passionate 
love of freedom. Some of the greatest names in English civil 
and ecclesiastical history illustrate the annals of the Independents. 
At the present time, however, they can lay no special claim to 
profound or various learning. Those among the living, whose 
works are most known in the United States, are the Rev. Dr. 
John Pye Smith of Homerton, author of the valuable Scripture 
Testimony to the Messiah; Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Henderson of 
Highbury, author of Biblical Researches, Travels in Iceland, 
etc.; Rev. George Payne, LL. D., theological tutor at Exeter, 
who has written on mental philosophy ; and Josiah Conder, 
late editor of the Eclectic Review, author of the Modern Trav- 
eller. The remarks which Isaac Taylor makes in relation to 
the want of scholarship among the Stenietoeh are, no doubt, 
applicable to all the sects. It is clear, as this writer well ob- 
serves, that the various, but intimately connected subjects, the- 
ological and ecclesiastical, at this time likely to be discussed, 
all come under the common condition of involving laborious re- 
searches upon the field of Christian antiquity. But this is a 
field not much frequented, in our own times, by the English 
non-conformists of any class. It is but a few individuals, of 
these communions, that profess any direct acquaintance with the 
Greek and Latin divines; nor do the tastes of the Dissenting 
bodies at all favor any reference of the sort.* It should be re- 


" Ancient Christianity, Am. Ed. p. 34. 
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marked, that this is not altogether the fault of the Dissenters. 
They have labored, especially before the repeal of the corpora- 
tion and test acts in 1828, under a load of disabilities. The 
idea itself that they are excluded from the two great universities 
is exceedingly humiliating. It must operate, in a thousand 
ways, to depress the energies of aspiring young men in the Dis- 
senting ranks, if it does not force them into the Episcopal com- 
munion. The great fountains of knowledge are sealed against 
the approach of more than three millions of the population of 
England and Wales. While this condition of things exists, the 
Dissenters must suffer in their literary reputation. The erection 
of a dozen universities, like that of "Leadon, would not remove 
the difficulty. It is the character of Oxford and Cambridge,— 
the slow growth of almost half the centuries of the Christian 
era—it is ten thousand ancientrecollections which cluster around 
their hallowed walls; it is the substantive, real, glorious, yet 
invisible and intangible reputation of these establishments, 
which constitute the sum of their privileges—which make them 
Oxford and a and which are incommunicable in re- 
spect to London or Highbury, or Homerton or Exeter, even if 
these last could be at once and superbly endowed with charters, 
halls, libraries, and all other visible privileges. What would 
have been the effect in this country if the colleges at Cambridge, 
New-Haven, Princeton and Hanover had excluded from their 
halls, since their first establishment, all young men but those 
connected with one denomination? Would not the excluded 
sects have been famous for any thing rather than scholarship ? 
The Baptists are generally distributed over the whole king- 
dom, and comprise about 1,200 congregations. Of these, 159 
are in Wales, 65 in London and Middlesex, 63 in Yorkshire, 
48 in Somersetshire, and about 40 in each of the counties of 
Bucks, Devon, Gloucester, Hants, Leicester, Monmouth, Nor- 
folk, Northampton, Somerset and Wilts. They are subdivided 
into Particular or Calvinistic, General or Arminian, &c. Many 
of their clergymen are educated at the academies at Bristol, at 
Stepney in London, and at Dr. Steadman’s institution in York- 
shire. They have had three men who would confer honor on 
any denomination, and on any Christian country: Andrew Ful- 
ler, Robert Hall and John Foster. The denomination have 
largely contributed to the support of the Eclectic Review. In 
foreign missionary operations they were among the foremost. 
The Presbyterians were very powerful during the civil wars, 
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and, at one time, there was much probability that the establish- 
ed religion of the kingdom would be Presbyterian. About the 
ear 1700, there were 800 Presbyterian congregations in Eng- 
a Since that period, they have gradually declined. At 
first, their sentiments were strongly Calvinistic, but, in this re- 
spect, also, they have materially degenerated. Some congre- 
gations are Arminian, others Arian, and others Unitarian. 
About 70 Presbyterian churches are in communion with, and 
adhere to the standards of the church of Scotland. These are 
mostly in the northern counties.* The whole number of Pres- 
byterian churches in England in 1836, as stated in the Congre- 
gational Magazine, was 197. Some of them are small. 
Another very recent authority mentions that there are now 
about 120 Presbyterian places of worship in England, where 
the doctrines of the Scriptures are maintained and preached as 
laid down by the English Presbyterians of the 17th century, in 
the Confession of Faith and larger and smaller Catechisms.; 
They are frequently called Scotch churches. 
The precise number of Unitarian Dissenting congregations 
we do not know. It must be very small.t e in of 


* The Synod of the Presbyterian church in England in con- 
nection with the church of Scotland has five presbyteries, 
those of London, Lancashire, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, North- 
west of England and Berwick. There are, besides, the pres- 
byteries of Northumberland, and of the Northwest of Northum- 
berland. New Edinburgh Almanac, 1840, p. 358. 

+ Sketch of the History and Principles of the Presbyterian 
Church in England : London, 1840, p. 41. 

t Among the English Unitarians, who are a studious and 
cultivated class, the names of Channing, Norton, Dewey, Ware 
and other Americans, are the names the oftenest heard, when 
the championship of their sect is in question.” V. 4. Review, 
Oct. 1840, p. 488. Dr. J. P. Smith gives no very flattering ac- 
count of the religious state of the English Unitarians. He 
says that they have no disciplinary watching over conduct, no 
admission to or exclusion from communion. What is with 
them called the Lord’s Supper is avowedly open to any and 
to every person who chooses to come. They reject all ordina- 
tion of ministers. London Christian Observer, 1838, pp. 10, 12. 
The chapel at York, which Lady Hewley attended, and which 
is under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Wellbeloved, one of the 
most distinguished ministers of the Unitarian denomination, 
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congregations of Friends is stated at 396. They are to be 
found principally in the counties of York, Lancaster, Cumber- 
land and Kent. Mr. Macculloch states that the sect is not in- 
creasing. Not a few of the wealthier individuals have laid 
aside the peculiar dress and phraseology by which its adherents 
are commonly distinguished. The number of Roman Catho- 
lics has rapidly increased within the present century. They 
are most numerous in Lancashire, particularly in Manchester 
and Liverpool, where they constitute a me class of the popu- 
lation. According to the details given in Mr. Lewis’s vilaatle 
Report on the State of the Irish Poor in Great Britain, there 
were in Liverpool, in 1800, 4,950 Irish Catholics; in 1820, 
11,016; and in 1833, no fewer than 24,156. The Irish Catho- 
lics in Manchester, in 1833, were estimated at about 30,000, 
and in Birmingham, they amounted to between 5,000 and 6,000. 
The number of Irish Catholics in London has been said to be 
as great as in Liverpool and Manchester. The English Catho- 
lics are most numerous in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Staffordshire 
and Warwickshire ; and are widely scattered over Northumber- 
land and Durham, some of the principal families of which be- 
long to their communion. The Jews are found in most large 
towns in England; but by far the greatest number are resident 
in London. The total number may be estimated at from 12,000 
to 14,000. Exclusive of the sects already mentioned, there are 
many others, whose adherents, however, are comparatively 
small. | 

The whole number of Dissenting con ations, of all kinds, 
in England and Wales, as computed in the Congregational 
Magazine above referred to, is 8,446; the number of congre- 
gations connected with the established church is 11,825. Sup- 
pomne this statement to be nearly accurate, it shows that the 

issenting congregations are, to those belonging to the church, 


as 84 to 118, or as 42 to 59. Though some of the Dissenting 


has now an average attendance of not more than forty or fifty 
persons. The chapel at Chester, where Matthew Henry once 
preached the words of life to crowds, is but thinly attended, 
though richly endowed. A chapel at Lancaster, with an en- 
dowment of about £100 per annum, is attended by about 
twenty persons. The chapel at Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, 
once orthodox, and possessing endowments, has scarcely the 
shadow of a congregation. Scottish Presb. Review, No. 24. 
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congregations are numerous, yet, on an average, they are 
small compared with those belonging to the church. In the 
opinion of Mr. Macculloch, the entire number of Dissenters 
in England and Wales does not exceed 2,700,000, or at 
most 3,000,000, of whom from 500,000 to 600,000 may be 
Catholics. 


We will now bring these miscellaneous statements and ob- 
servations to an end, by offering, as intimated in a previous 
number of the Repository, some general reflections, which have 
been suggested in the progress of the discussion. 

It is apparent that the interests of vital piety in England are 
not receiving that degree of attention which they merit, and 
without which no other interest is safe. For proof of this pro- 
position we need not search far. The evangelical division of 
the established church are not as they were in the days of 
Venn and Newton and Cecil. The spirituality has declined in 
proportion as the attention to rites and forms, or to what is ex- 
clusive in the Episcopal church, has increased. The warm- 
hearted piety and the catholic spirit of Wilberforce are not, 
we fear, fully inherited by his sons. The organs of this party 
find occasion gently to admonish some friends, like the Noels, 
who open the arms of charity rather indiscreetly, and who, in 
their burning zeal to spread the triumphs of the cross, leap over 
the ecclesiastical pale. Unhappily, some of the men of fervently 
pious spirit are not guided by sound judgment in their inter- 
es of Scripture, and run wild with millennial theories. 

xcellent men like Bickersteth, Henry Woodward, Gerard 
Noel, and others, who are truly burning lights, are patronizing 
notions which must inevitably abridge their influence. We do 
not now hear favorable reports of the increase of piety among 
the members of the two universities, such as were confidently 
promulged a few years since.* A portion of the piety, par- 
ticularly at Oxford, which might otherwise have produced good 
fruits in the churches of the establishment, has been absorbed 
in the pending controversy. The religious feelings of men like 
Pusey and Keble, who evidently possess a truly devotional 
spirit, are in danger of degenerating into the pietism of Jacob 
Boehmen and Madame Guion. They may find nourishment to 


* See Daniel Wilson’s Introductory Essay to Wilberforce’s 
Practical View. 
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their faith in the ascetic practices which they adopt, but the 
influence of their course on the minds of the mass, even of the 
students by whom they are surrounded, must be pernicious or 
negative. The spiritual discipline of Thomas 4 Kempis can 
never be revived in practical, bustling England, and in the 
restless, upheaving nineteenth century. The piety of the Ox- 
ford Tracts—for some of the papers breathe the tender and sub- 
dued spirit of genuine devotion—must have but small attraction 
in manufacturing, mining, mercantile, aggressive England. 
She wants more substantial, tangible nourishment. 

The Dissenters are becoming a thoroughly political race. 
Their rallying words are liberty, freedom, down with the tithes, 
Pym, Milton, Hampden, Sidney. This course they do not ap- 
pear to take, as forced upon them by a melancholy necessity, 
but they glory in it, as the most honorable path of Christian 
duty, as eminently congenial with the free spirit of Christianity. 
Hence, of necessity, piety languishes. In the fierce political 
debate, its life must be eaten out. The heavenly Dove flies 
from the realms of noise and strife. He has but little sympa- 
thy with hard words and stormy harangues. We know that 
the Dissenters have violent provocations. They have been 
contemptuously denied, for ages, some of the dearest rights 
which belong to them as men and as Britons. That they should 
express themselves decidedly, and should labor strenuously for 
the recovery of those rights, is not to be wondered at. Re- 
ligious men cannot, however, become absorbed in political dis- 
cussions, without serious injury. If a necessity exists for the 
course which has been taken, even by multitudes of Dissenting 
clergymen, it is a dire necessity. So it should be esteemed by 
them, instead of being justified and eulogized. 

If more proofs of our position were wanting, we might refer 
to the languid manner in which the religious press in England 
has spoken of the flagrant injustice of the attack on China, and 
of the determination, openly avowed by at least one member of 
the ministry, of taking violent possession of the celestial empire. 
In the view of all right-minded men, out of Britain, the case 
is one of outrage and wrong. The English nation is a smug- 
gler in the Chinese seas. She has, for years, carried on a 
contraband traffic in an article which she knows is deadly 
poison. And yet she is upholding her iniquitous course at the 
cannon’s mouth. Ought not pious men to speak out? Should 
not the religious press lift up a voice of thunder? If the con- 
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science of the nation were in a healthful state, if the lords 
spiritual in parliament remembered their solemn responsibilities, 
such a tone of remonstrance would be heard, that the ministry 
would not dare to prosecute the nefarious business. The British 
people often taunt us in respect to wrongs heaped on the Indians. 
But here it has been in the face of long-continued, powerful 
remonstrance, and earnest and united prayer to the God of the 
poor and the oppressed. Our religious publications have spoken 
loudly and long. Honorable senators in Congress have resisted 
the aggressions on the Indians inch by inch. We have not, in- 
deed oo all our duty. Still, we have not silently and tamely 
acquiesced in the demands of cruelty and avarice. 

No one of the Christian denominations in England enjoys 
adequate means for the education of the clergy. There is no 
peculiar course of study insisted upon by the universities for 
theological students. At Cambridge the Gospels and the Evi- 
dences form part of the university course for all. The Norrissian 
professor of divinity delivers a course of lectures on doctrinal 
and historical theology ; and a certificate of attendance on this 
course is demanded by the bishops, in most cases, as a condition 
of ordination. The competitors for Hebrew scholarships and 
prizes are voluntary, no attendance being required by statute. 
At Oxford there are no examiners formally delegated, nor is 
there any system marked out by the university, for ascertaining, 
as in the case of the degrees in arts, the requisite qualification 
of candidates for divinity degrees, and which shall do that for 
divinity which has been done for arts. The regius professor of 
divinity holds certain disputations in caniadeatel theology, 
called pro forma exercises, and which were, until lately, carried 
on in the Latin language. Those who expect to enter orders 
must attend one course of lectures of the divinity professor, after 
they have taken their first degree. In consequence, partly, of 
this lamentable deficiency of theological instruction at the two 
old universities, the university of Durham has been recently 
founded, with the professed object of furnishing instruction to 
students in the north of England, with a view to holy orders. 
The same object is sought to be accomplished, on behalf of the 
poorer class of students in Wales, by the modern establishment 
of the college of St. David’s at Lampeter. How far these two 
institutions answer their design, we are not informed. _ It is per- 
fectly obvious, however, that with such slight facilities for the 
acquisition of theological discipline and information, the young 
candidate for holy orders must be poorly equipped for his work. 

13* 
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He may be profoundly skilled in the Greek metres; he may 

make Latin verses according to the most perfect rules of proso- 

dy, while he may be totally ignorant of the original fountain of 

divine knowledge in the Old Testament, or the system of truth . 7 

which he swears to explain and defend. ‘a 
With the Dissenting clergy, the case is not much better. 

Most of their academies are but apologies for a Theological 

Seminary. The statement of one fact will amply confirm this 

assertion. The whole circle of arts and sciences, Greek, He- a 

brew, theology, pastoral duties, and the composition of sermons, s 

are all taught by ¢wo persons, or at most, by three. Who can 

rise to eminence as a teacher in every conceivable branch of 

knowledge? But without eminent teachers, there will be no 

accomplished scholars. Or, if an exception sometimes occurs, 

it will be in spite of the system of study, and not in consequence 

of it. Two instructors teaching that which twenty men hardly 

suffice to do well! Besides, only five or six years are devoted f 

to what are termed in this country academical, collegiate and | : 


theological studies, which here occupy and crowd nine years, if 
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not ten or eleven. This mixed mode of study, partly scientific 
and literary, and partly theological, has never prospered in the is 
United States. e attempt has been made again and again if 
with full faith and fervent zeal, only to be abandoned in despair. | 4 
Theology is a science. Adequately to master it demands three 

or four years of undivided and determined study. Preparation 

to preach the gospel will not spring up from the ground by ac- 

cident. The age, the state of things in England demand that 

the Dissenting cle en should Te well-trained men in all 

needful discipline, able to meet their most accomplished oppo- 

nents on equal ground. We would respectfully say to these 

brethren: It is time for you to change your policy. If you can- " 
not educate your sons at Oxford and Cambridge, if you cannot i 
break down the barrier there, then send them to the Scottish uni- q 
versities or to the London university. If you are unable or 
tty 4 do this, then transform Homerton academy into a 
proper jim college, and Highbury into a theological 
seminary, each on perfectly independent grounds, literary and 
theological. Instead of building up a mixed seminary at Bir- 
mingham, lay out your resources in making a strong college, 
and persuade a sister city to found a seminary exclusively for 5 
theology. We verily believe that such a course would accom- 
plish more for your denominations, would give them more intel- 
lectual vigor and moral efficiency than fifty of your hermaphrodite 
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establishments, which are neither one thing nor the other. You 
may coldly reply that we are ignorant of your circumstances, 
that we speak at random, and multiply words without know- 
ledge. We answer, that we have honestly formed our opinion 
from your own confessions and statements, from conversing with 
your ministers, and from reading some of your sermons. 

The condition of scholarship in England, in some of the 
most important departments, is confessedly low. A late Eng- 
lish writer attributes the want of scholarship to the character 
and tendency of that scholarship itself; to the character, habits 
and dispositions of the English people; and to the peculiar 
constitution of the English schools and universities. But what- 
ever the causes may be, the fact is indisputable; in the de- 
partment of ethical and mental philosophy there is no living 
writer of note. There has been no contribution to these 
sciences, of any considerable value, since the days of Tucker 
and Paley ; for Sir James Mackintosh was a Scotchman, and 
Coleridge’s Remains are disjecta membra. Loud complaints 
have long been uttered against Dr. Paley’s system, yet no one 
has arisen to supply the deficiency. The most that the pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at Cambridge (who dislikes Paley) 
promises, is a reprint of Bishop Butler’s Sermons on Human 
Nature, with excerpts from other authors, and illustrative notes 
from his own pen. 

In Biblical Literature, the land is equally barren. This 
might, indeed, be anticipated from the want of theological in- 
stitutions. The Biblical Cabinet, consisting of translations 
from the best evangelical German commentators, has met with 
very meager encouragement. Bishop Marsh, the commentator 
on Michaelis, and Bishop Burgess, who was so strenuous an 
asserter of the claims of the Hebrew language, failed to excite 
any enthusiasm in their favorite studies. Dr. Lee, of Cam- 
bridge, is, undoubtedly, a man of eminent learning, possessing 
an extraordinary aptitude for the acquisition of languages ; but 
we have not been deeply impressed by the soundness of his 
judgment, nor by the liberality of his views. Dr. Bloomfield, 
in his Critical Digest, and in his Notes on the New Testament, 
has shown great industry and a commendable degree of judg- 
ment, in selecting and condensing the opinions of others; but 
for striking exegetical talent and profound learning, we do not 
consider him to be remarkably distinguished, except as there 
are very few Englishmen—rar! nantes in gurgite vasto—to en- 
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ter the lists at all. Among these very few, Drs. Smith and 
Henderson deserve honorable mention. The English mind 
seems to have no affinity to the study, or rather a positive an- 
tipathy to it. Our attention has just been called to a notice, 
advertising the Rev. J. Prosser’s “ Key to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures,’ in which he strenuously argues against the vowel 
points! The question in regard to their utility appears still to 
be a disputed topic among our transatlantic brethren. They 
have but little appreciation yet of the vast stores of erudition 
(no small part of these stores well digested too) which are to 
be found in the German language. There is a horror, almost 
amounting to Gallo-phobia, at the sight of a book bearing the 
Teutonic impress.* A wretched ignorance of the true princi- 
ples of biblical interpretation is prominent in the one thousand 
and one efforts which have been made to decipher the prophetic- 
al portions of the Bible. The theory which maintains the 
personal and visible reign of Christ on earth, before the millen- 
nium, embraces not a few distinguished adherents, and is said 
to be rapidly gaining ground; a theory which would never 
become popular in a country where sound principles of her- 
meneutics prevailed. 

We make these observations in no spirit of ill-will or un- 
charitableness. Our English brethren are doing themselves 
seg honor in many of the branches of natural science, and in 

Indian philology. But in most of the departments of 
literature, common and sacred, they fall far below their old 
reputation, and their present capabilities. They must go to 
work, and master the Remsen language, and be willing to sit 
at the feet of the continental scholars. Instead of crying out 
incessantly against German neology and mysticism, let them 
patiently study, we do not say the philosophy of the Germans, 
but their great histories, their profound oriental disquisitions, their 
learned commentaries on the Bible; and then, if they please, let 
them impregnate these productions with the homely good sense 
and sterling honesty and sober piety of England. They will 
be the wiser and the better, and the world will thank them. 

Finally, England must educate and Christianize the swarming 
millions of her own poor peasantry in Ireland, in London, and in 

* Two volumes from Chrysostom have just been published 
at Oxford, under the care of Profs. Pusey, Keble, etc. In these 
volumes there is no allusion to the life of Chrysostom by Ne- 
ander. 
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her great manufacturing districts. In this way alone can she 
put down Chartism, and every other form of turbulent democracy. 
In this course only will she accomplish salutary, peaceable re- 
forms in church or state. England has most solemn duties now 
to be performed athome. She has no time to waste in bick- 
ering. Her nobility and gentry, her merchant princes and her 
geat landed proprietors have a vital and an untold interest in 
this work of evangelizing the whole country. Their rights will 
be as chaff before the whirlwind when once a million of uned- 
ucated Chartists are in motion. The universities must adopt 
needed reforms, and show a warm sympathy in the well-being 
of the whole people, if they would preserve their charters un- 
touched and their walls undesecrated. Ministers at the altar must 
aspire after a profounder scholarship, a more radical acquaintance 
with the word of God, a deeper knowledge of the science of 
theology. While physical researches are pushed farther and far- 
ther, it must not be forgotten, that mental and especially moral 
subjects are of higher moment, and demand a more earnest at- 
teation. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


A Notice or tHe Rev. Dr. Woops’ Review or “ An Essay 
on Cause anp EFFect, IN CONNECTION WITH FATALISM AND 
Free Acency :”’—Am. Bib. Repos. Jan., 1840, Vol. Ill. 
pp. 174—193. Ibid. July and October, 1840, Vol. IV. 
pp. 217—242, and 467—485. 


By the Author of the “ Essay.” 


Tue writer of the above mentioned Essay on Cause and 
Effect,* did not design to enter the lists in any theological or 
metaphysical controversy, but rather to excite other and more 
competent minds to engage in the discussion. As this aim has 
been so happily accomplished, and the matter is fairly in the 
hands of others, fully competent, the writer will notice Dr. 


-— ——$—. 


* This “ Essay” appeared in the Repository for October, 
1839, p. 381. 
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Woods’ articles only so far as is needful, either to explain 
misconceptions, or to suggest topics for farther discussion. 

A great part of Dr. Woods’ remarks are based on the suppo- 
sition, that the article he criticises teaches, that emotions and 
desires are not under the control of the will. An article on this 
subject in a preceding number of this work,* exhibits the 
writer’s views more at large, and it is supposed that nothing 
there presented is inconsistent with any thing advanced in the 
Essay on Cause and Effect. The appalling deductions made 
by Dr. Woods, it will be seen, do not result from any thing ac- 
tually presented, but merely from a misapprehension. 

ost of the remaining part of Dr. Woods’ criticisms are 
based on another misconception of the ideas expressed in the 
original article. But in order to present this part of the sub- 
ject clearly, the writer asks attention to the following defini- 
tions and remarks, which are either expressed or assumed to be 
true, in the article on Cause and Effect. 

Power :—a simple idea, gained when any change takes place. 

Power is spoken of in several relations, as the following 
illustration will show. A man may have all the power and 
skill needful to swim, and yet may not be able to exercise this 
power for want of the appropriate fluid. In this case, he has 
power in one sense, and no power in another; that is, he has 
constitutional power, but not actual. But suppose the man has 
power to secure the appropriate fluid, then he has actual power, 
in case he performs a previous act, and no power if he does 
not. Before he performs the act he has indirect actual power, 
and after it is performed, he has direct actual power. In these 
relations, therefore, it can be asserted, that a man has and has 
not power to swim. He has power in one sense, i. e. in- 
direct actual power. He has not power in another sense, i. e. 
he has not power, wnétil he performs a previous act. This dis- 
tinction between actual and constitutional power, and between 
direct and indirect actual power, is very important in this dis- 
cussion. 

Impossible signifies without power. 

Impossible, absolutely, siguibes that there is no power any- 
where to make a given change. For example:—God exists. 
A thing cannot be, and not be at the same time. These propo- 





* An Essay on the Power of the Will ever the other Facul- 
ties: —Am. Bib. Repos. October, 1840, p. 378. 
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sitions express things which there is no power, anywhere, to 
make otherwise. The last is called a contradiction. The fol- 
lowing is another example of an absolute impossibility. Salt 
is that which has power to produce a given sensation, so that, 
without this power, it is not salt. It is, therefore, an absolute 
oe for salt not to produce the given sensation, for that 
is a contfadiction. It is saying that a thing has, and has not 
a given power at the same time, and in the same sense. 

Impossible, relatively :—That is, impossible without a pre- 
vious change, but possible with it. Thus it is relatively impos- 
sible for salt to produce a given sensation, when it is not in 
certain circumstances, though, in relation to the possible exis- 
tence of these circumstances, it is possible. 

Certain, absolutely :—A thing is absolutely certain, when 
there is no power any where to make it otherwise. 

Certain, relatively:—A thing is relatively certain, when 
there is no power, anywhere, to make it different, without a 
previous change. 

Producing cause :—That peculiar power possessed by each 
individual existence, which enables it, in given circumstances, 
to produce a change. 

Occasional causes :—Those circumstances which are indispen- 
sable antecedents, in order to enable a producing cause to act. 

Producing causes are of two kinds: first, those which in 
given circumstances have power to produce either of two kinds 
of change (i. e. mind), and those which, in given circumstances, 
have power to produce a particular kind of change, and no 
power to refrain from producing this kind, or to produce any 
other kind (i. e. matter). These last are called necessary pro- 
ducing causes. 

Changes are of two kinds: first, those changes where the 
thing changed had power to refrain from this particular kind of 
change, and to produce another instead; secondly, those 
changes, where the thing changed had no power to refrain from 
this particular kind af ching, and no power to produce any 
other instead. The first are called actions of mind ; the last 
are called necessary changes or effects. If these distinctions are 
correct, then the maxim: “ every effect has a cause,” would be 
more properly expressed thus: “ every change has a cause.” 

Volitions :—Changes in mind, which take place when de- 
sires are excited, and the mind decides either to gratify or not 
to gratify these desires. 
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Mind is the producing cause of volition—that is, mind is that 
which has power, in given circumstances, to produce the changes 
called yolitions. 

The question now in discussion :—Has mind, when desires 
exist, the power to decide in either of two directions, without a 
change of circumstances? The fatalist says, “no ;” his oppo- 
nent says, “ yes.” Both are required to prove their positions. 

Proof is that which produces belief. It is divided into two 
kinds, intuitive, or that which results from the constitution 
of mind, and rational, that which results from a course of rea- 
soning. 

The opponent of fatalism establishes his position thus: That 
the mind has this power, called free agency, is an intuitive truth ; 
and this position is established by the words and actions of all 
mankind, which prove that they believe it, from the very con- 
stitution of mind. 

The fatalist attempts to prove his position thus: He first 
assumes the following as an intuitive truth :—“ Wherever there 
is a particular kind of thing as an invariable antecedent of a 
particular kind of change, which is an invariable sequent, the 
antecedent is a necessary producing cause, and the sequent is a 
necessary effect.” This is the major proposition. He then 
assumes, without proof, the following as his minor proposition: 
“ Volition to gratify is the invariable sequent of the strongest 
desire, as the invariable antecedent.’’ Then follows his con- 
clusion :—Therefore the thing changed, i.e., mind, has no power 
to refrain from this particular kind of change, and no power to 
produce any other. When, therefore, his opponent claims that 
free agency is established by one intuitive truth, the fatalist 
claims that it is demolished by another, and may say that his 
intuitive truth is as good as the one that opposes it. The writer 
of the “ Essay on Cause and Effect”? endeavored to meet the 
fatalist, not by questioning the intuitive maxim, which is the 
major proposition, but by denying the minor, and showing that 
the fatalist has no way to establish this proposition but by beg- 
ging the question and reasoning in a ps The writer did 
indeed concede the truth of the major proposition, in order to 
meet the argument where it could most readily be destroyed ; 
but it was a species of hypothetical reasoning, amounting to 
this : “ Suppose I grant. your major—your minor is false and 
cannot be established.” In criticising the writer, Dr. Woods 
assumes, that the writer concedes and teaches the major propo- 
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sition as true. What the writer actually asserted was this :— 
That there is no method of proving (by a course of reasoning) 
that any thing is a producing cause, except 7. establishing an 
invariableness of antecedence and sequence. For, according to 
the writer, mind is established as a producing cause, not by 
reasoning, but by intuition. The writer might assert this, and 
yet not necessarily assert that every thing which is established 
as the invariable antecedent of an invariable sequent is, in a// 
cases, proved to be a producing cause. Yet the writer does not 
wish to throw off the responsibility of advocating that maxim, 
as an intuitive truth; for it is believed by the writer that it can 
be established as such, as thoroughly as any other. Men never 
find such invariableness of antecedence and sequence, without 
believing that the antecedent is the necessary producing cause, 
and the sequent the necessary effect, and proving their belief 
by words and actions. 

But Dr. Woods turns upon the writer and says, that accor- 
ding to this, the writer teaches fatalism, and brings the follow- 
ing cases as examples. 

1. Where the writer allows, that motives, of some sort, are 
invariable antecedents of volition. But the writer made a 
distinction between those invariable antecedents that are occa- 
stonal causes, and do not have invariable sequents, and those 
invariable antecedents that have invariable sequents, and are 
thus proved to be producing causes. Every volition has a 
desire, of some sort, as antecedent. But to make motive the 
producing cause of volition, there must be a particular kind of 
desire that has a volition to gratify, as the invariable sequent. 
For, if some desires sometimes have a volition to gratify, as a 
sequent, and the same desires have a volition nor to gratify, 
sometimes, as a sequent, there is no particular kind of thing, as 
an invariable sequent to some particular kind of thing, as the 
invariable antecedent. 

2. The other case is, where the writer concedes that, in all 
those cases, where the strongest specific desire coincides with 
the dictates of the understanding, the mind always chooses to 
gratify it. But to make this prove motives to be producing 
causes, every volition to gratify must have such a comcidence, 
as the invariable antecedent. This is not so ;—sometimes a voli- 
tion to gratify has this for antecedent, and sometimes it has not. 
But Dr. Woods claims that a perfectly holy mind invariably 
chooses according to the dictates of reason; and that, according 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. V. NO. I. 14 
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to the writer, this is a case of fatalism. But to establish any 
such invariableness as the writer concedes to be a proof of 
fatalism, Dr. Woods must prove, that a perfectly holy mind 
never chooses to gratify desires that relate to matters where 
reason cannot decide what is for the greatest general good, inas- 
much as they have no bearing at all on such a question, being 
ems the question whether the agent shall take one kind of 
specific ym beget or another different kind, either of which 
may be equally for the general good. This cannot be done. 
In reference to God, it must be borne in mind, that his differs 
from all other minds, in seeing all things and changes in one 
view, so that he cannot have those successive, new desires which 
pertain to finite minds. No finite mind is capable of educing a 
system of psychology from that eternal, infinite mind, whose 
great plan has existed from eternity, and who therefore is, in 
this respect, not the pattern of created minds. The writer, 
therefore, feels warranted in still claiming, that no man can 
establish that invariableness of antecedence and sequence be- 
tween motive and volition, which fatalists claim, as proof that 
mind has no power to choose otherwise than as it does. 

The writer now would present answers to some inquiries that 
have been urged in connection with this subject. 

1. What is the foundation of certainty that God will not 
change, or do wrong ? 

Ans. On the writer’s theory, not the fact that he has not 
to decide in either of two directions, when desires exist, 

ut the fact that it is an absolute impossibility to change the 
nature of things. There is no power, anywhere, that can change 
God’s constitutional nature, so that he can either desire pain or 
choose without a desire. Nor is there any power that can make 
his choosing wrong appear to him any thing but what it would be, 
pure evil, and what he therefore has no power to desire. It is 
not the want of constitutional power, but the want of an occa- 
sional cause, which there is no power to produce, that makes it 
an absolute impossibility for God to do wrong. 

2. Has God power to put free agents into such temptation 
that they have no power to choose, except in one direction ? 
No; for this is a contradiction. A free agent is one that has 
power to choose in either of two directions, and he cannot have 
this power and yet be destitute of it, in the same sense and in 
the same circumstances. It is a contradiction, and therefore an 
absolute impossibility. 
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3. How then can God govern free agents so as to prevent 
their interference in his plans? Ans. By his control of occa- 
sional causes, so that at any time he can prevent a given voli- 
tion, either by change of susceptibilities or change of circum- 
stances. 

4, But if volitions are not the necessary effects of motives, 
as eo! causes, how can God foresee future volitions? 
Ans. This, God has not revealed, but he has revealed the fact, 
that he does foresee every volition of every one of his creatures. 

5. What is the kind of inability which is asserted when it is 
said that a et honest man cannot steal—that perfectly 
holy minds cannot lie—that the carnal mind cannot obey the 
law of God ? 

Ans. The phenomena described in the essay referred to, on 
the power of the will over the other faculties of mind, fur- 
nish the data for explaining this language. 

A governing volition is one that, while it exists, makes it an 
absolute impossibility to have a contrary volition. It is perfect 
or not perfect, just in proportion as it controls and prevents all 
conflicting volitions. 

A perfectly honest man is one who has a perfect governing 
volition to be honest, and while this exists, it is an absolute im- 
—s for him to steal; for it implies a contradiction. So 
a perfectly holy mind is one that has its governing volition to 
do right, perfect; and while this remains, it is impossible to 
choose to do wrong. 

A carnal mind is one that is destitute of a governing purpose 
to obey the law of benevolence, and while thus destitute, it is 
impossible for all its specific volitions to be conformed to this 
law. But in all these cases, as the mind has power to form a 
new governing volition, it has indirect power to do what in the 
other sense it has not power to do. 

On this theory man has power to do all that God requires, 
inasmuch as he has power to produce both the generic volitions 
directly, and the specific volitions, indirectly, that God requires. 
But so long as his generic volitions are not in conformity to 
— law, it is absolutely impossible for his specific ones to 

so. 

6. But what is the “cause, ground, and reason,” why a vo- 
lition is in one direction and not in another? Why, for exam- 
ple, did a man choose an estate and give up the path of hon- 
esty? The cause for his choosing the estate is twofold ; first, 
the motive, or occasional cause, which God’s providence pro- 
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duce1; secondly, his own mind, which produced the volition. 
But why did he not choose the honest course? Because the 
mind has not power to choose both ways, and so in choosing 
one, it has not power to choose the other. The answer, then, 
is this: “ because he chose one way, and had not at the same 
time power to choose the other.” 

The writer would now refer to some other points of Dr. 
Woods’ criticism. On p. 178, he maintains that “strongest 
motives” are not “a particular kind of motives.” He says 
that desires for food, desires for property, desires for honor and 
the like are “ particular kinds of motives,” and sometimes one 
kind is the strongest desire, and sometimes another kind. 

It seems to have escaped Dr. Woods, that the same things 
are often placed in different classes, according to their different 
relations. For example, weights are classed as heavier, heavi- 
est; lighter, lightest, in reference to their power; and they are 
also classed as lead weights and iron weights, in reference to 
the materials of which they are made. And sometimes lead 
weights may be the heaviest, and sometimes iron. So of mo- 
tives or desires. They are classed as stronger or weaker, in 
reference to their vividness; and they are also classed with re- 
ference to the objects that excite them. It must be apparent 
to. Dr. Woods, on reflection, that the writer was correct in say- 
ing, that placing the strongest desires as invariable antecedents 
to the volition to secure, was making “a particular kind of mo- 
tive” an invariable antecedent. 

The writer would here remark, that there are sentences in 
the article on “Cause and Effect,” where the writer uses the 
term “ invariable antecedent,” without specifying which kind is 
meant; but inasmuch as the writer had previously pointed out 
the distinction between such as were producing and such as 
were occasional causes, fair interpretation requires, that where 
the term is ambiguous, that sense is the true one that makes 
the writer consistent with himself. 

On p. 182, Dr. Woods employs the term “ strongest motive”’ 
with some adroitness. The plausibility of his position is made 
by the fact that, in common parlance, men use the term “ strong- 
est desire,” or “ strongest motive,” to express either that which 
excites the strongest specific desire, or that which appears best 
to the reason. For example, a man says, “I wanted such a 
thing the most (i. e. felt the strongest desire for it), but I chose 
the other, because I thought it was best.’ Then, if asked : 

“ Did you not feel a stronger desire to do what was best, than 
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to gain the other thing?” he will answer, “yes.” Thus, he 
seems to assert that he felt the strongest desire for both, which 
is an apparent contradiction; but is made consistent by the 
fact that the term is used in two senses. In one case, it refers 
to the strongest specific desire ; in the other, to the dictates of 
the understanding. 

But in which sense does Dr. Woods use the term, when he 
asks if all men do not choose to gratify the strongest desire, or 
= to the strongest motive? The following seems to decide 

is use of the term. On p. 182, he says: “I would inquire 
whether the writer is certain that it is not a law of our rational 
nature, that we should choose and act in accordance with that 
which appears to us as the highest reason, or strongest motive ? 
If it should at last become evident that this is the law of our 
rational nature, then a power to act contrary to it would be a 
power to subvert the very constitution of mind, and divest our- 
selves of rationality. This seems to teach, not only that we 
always do choose and act according to that which appears to 
us as the highest reason, but that we have no power to choose 
otherwise. Would Dr. Woods wish to have men not choose 
in accordance with what seems to them the highest reason ? 
And if they always do choose as reason dictates, how could 
they do better, and where is the doctrine of depravity ? 

In regard to Dr. Woods’ disclaimer, repelling the charge of 
fatalism, the writer would inquire if the doctrine of fate, as 
taught in all ages, is not simply this—that mind (including 
Creator and creatures) has no power of any kind to choose 
otherwise than as it does in the circumstances where it does 
choose? And as all changes in matter depend on mind, it is 
absolutely impossible for any event to be otherwise. Now, 
does not Dr. Woods teach that, in the circumstances which ac- 
tually exist, mind has no power of any kind to choose different- 
ly from what-it does? And is there any possible theory, ex- 
cept that mind has this power, or that it has not? And does 
not every man either agree with the writer, or else agree with 
Dr. Woods, in holding fatalism as it is taught by the Hindoos, 
Mohammedans, Stoics, Collins, Priestley and Hobbes ? 

Dr. Woods’ disclaimer does not alter the position of things, 
for this reason—that there are two senses to every term he uses, 
of directly opposite meanings, as based on the two opposing 
theories. With Dr. Woods’ sense to these terms, this disclaim- 
er is a direct assertion of fatalism, as will appear by what fol- 
lows. The columns below give the two opposing uses of each 
term. 14* 
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Definitions in Dr. Woods’ 

sense. 

Free agent—An intelligent, 
sensitive mind, that has power 
to decide to secure that which 
excites the strongest desire, 
and no power to decide other- 
wise. 

Volition—A change or de- 
cision of the mind, produced 
by the strongest motives, which 
the mind has no power to pre- 
vent or to make otherwise. 

Moral agent—A mind gov- 
erned by motives, as necessary, 
producing causes. 


Accountable being—A being 
placed under law with penal- 
ties, and required in all cases 
to choose right, even when it 
has no power (i. e. when the 
strongest desire is to do sones? 

Proper subjects of law— 
ings who have power to choose 
as they do, and no power to 
choose otherwise. 


Blame and praiseworthy ac- 
tions—Actions that are right 
or wrong, compared with a 
rule of duty, without reference 
to the power of the actor to 
choose to act differently. 

Liberty or freedom of will— 
Power to do as we will, with- 
out power to will otherwise 
than as we do will. 





[Jan. 
Definitions in the opposing 


sense. 

Free agent—An intelligent, 
sensitive mind, that, when de- 
sires exist, has power to decide 
either to gratify or not to grati- 
fy each desire. 


Volition—A change or de- 
cision of the mind, when it has 
power to refrain from one kind 
of choice and to make another. 


Moral agent—A mind gov- 
erned by motives, so that in all 
cases of choice, it has power 
to choose differently from what 
it does, without change of cir- 
cumstances. 

Accountable being—A being 
placed under law, with penal- 
ties, having power in all cir- 
cumstances either to obey or 
disobey. 


Proper subjects of law— 
Those who have power to 
choose either to obey or dis- 
obey, and a knowledge of ob- 
ligation. 

Praise and blameworthy ac- 
tions—-Actions where the agent 
had a knowledge of law and 
penalty, and power in the giv- 
en circumstances to choose 
either to obey or disobey. 

Liberty or freedom of will— 
Power to choose differently 
from what we do, without a 
change of circumstances. 
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The writer would now inquire, first, whether the above is 
not a fair and correct exhibition of Dr. Woods’ meaning, when 
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he uses these terms according to his theory; and secondly, 
whether his disclaimer, with his sense to each term, is not as 
direct an affirmation of fatalism as can be made? His dis- 
claimer is as follows: “ Fatalism is the opposite of the doctrine 
that teaches, that we are free moral agents, the proper subjects 
of law, under the government of a wise, righteous and benevo- 
lent God, and blameworthy and praiseworthy according to 
our conduct.” 

Of course, in claiming not to be a fatalist, Dr. Woods holds 
the affirmative of the above in Ais sense of the terms, viz.; we 
are “free moral agents,’”’—that is, we are under law and gov- 
erned by motives as producing causes, so that we have’ no 
power of any kind to choose differently from what we do. We 
“are under the government of a wise, righteous and benevolent 
God,” and yet he requires us to choose what we have no power 
to choose, i. e., the course of holiness, when we do not feel the 
strongest desire for it. We “are blame and praiseworthy ac- 
cording to our conduct”—that is, we deserve praise and blame 
for our actions when we have no power to choose to act other- 
wise. Let the reader decide if this is not a correct exposition 
of Dr. Woods’ disclaimer, and if so, is not this fatalism? On p. 
222, Dr. Woods seems to claim that his theory of free agency 
is an intuitive truth. If it is so, then Dr. W. can prove it such, 
by showing that the words and actions of mankind, in all ages, 
indicate that they believe that, whenever they make a choice, 
they have no power, in those circumstances, to choose other- 
wise. If he cannot show this, has he any right to claim this as 
an intuitive truth ? ’ 

Dr. Woods claims that Calvin, the two Edwardses, West, 
Smalley, Bellamy, Dwight, Day and Beecher, and almost all 
the presidents and professors of our colleges and theological 
seminaries, and most of the ministers and Christians of all the 
orthodox denominations hold his theory, and are opposed to 
that presented in the “ Essay on Cause and Effect.” The writer 
is not acquainted with all these worthies, but is inclined to 
doubt the entire correctness of this claim. Is it not more pro- 
bable that the greater part of these persons really hold the 
writer’s theory of free agency, and, owing to great confidence in 
the investigations of great and good men, have not studied the 
subject de novo, for themselves, and, in consequence, have never 
supposed Dr. Woods, or any of the above writers, to differ from 
themselves ? 
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On p. 241, Dr. Woods seems to consider self-denial as re- 
ferring to the conflict that takes place whenever incompatible 
desires coexist, and the mind chooses that which is “ most 
agreeable.” His opponents consider real and virtuous self- 
denial to consist in that act of mind which decides to give up 
what excites the strongest specific desire, and to take that 
which, thoagh it excites a weaker specific desire, appears to 
reason as the greatest good on the whole. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. Woods for suggesting a defect 
in the definition of motives in the original essay. The writer 

ives the following asa substitute. ‘ Motives are either excited 

esires, or those things that excite desires, or those susceptibilities 
which can be excited by objects of desire.” In the former 
piece the writer omitted one of these senses in the definition. 

In Dr. Woods’ articles he quotes Edwards, Day and Whately, 
as sustaining his views of free agency. The writer supposes 
this presents three topics for future discussion. 

1. Is teaching the invariableness of antecedence and sequence, 
between strongest desire and a volition to secure, teaching what 
proves fatalism—i. e., is the maxim assumed by fatalists as 
their major proposition really an intuitive truth ? 

2. Do Edwards, Day and Whately teach the invariableness 
of antecedence and sequence between strongest desire and voli- 
tion to secure? 

3. If it is a fact that the major proposition of the fatalist is 
an intuitive truth, does it not account for the perplexing mazes, 
apparent contradictions, and profound depths, which have been 
supposed to belong to this subject? Has it not been the fact, 
that the defenders of free agency have conceded that invariable- 
ness of antecedence and sequence between the strongest desire 
and a volition to secure, which (if the major proposition of the 
fatalist is a truth) proves fatalism, and then have vainly struggled 
to prevent the inevitable conclusion ? 

The writer would put what is involved in the above queries 
in another form. : 

May not the following proposition be affirmed as true? 
Whoever teaches that a particular class of desires are the inva- 
riable antecedents of a particular class of volitions (i. e. volitions 
to secure) as invariable sequents, teaches what proves fatalism ; 
i. e., teaches what proves that mind has no power, in the cir- 
cumstances when it does choose, to decide otherwise. 

Suppose this is denied. Then the writer asks: How do you 
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prove that in the circumstances in which the balances move 
downward, they have not power, at the same time, to move 
upward? The only reply that can be given is, they never did 
move upward in these circumstances, therefore they have not the 
power. Then the writer asks: Why, if it is conceded that mind, 
in given circumstances, never did move but in one way, is there 
not precisely the same proof that it has no power to move other- 
wise, as there is that the balances have no power to move 
otherwise ? 

But if it is urged that mind is different ffom matter, and that 
it may invariably choose right, and yet have power to choose 
otherwise ;—in reply the writer would say, that this is not a 
case where a particular kind of desire is the invariable antece- 
dent of a particular kind of volition, as an invariable sequent. 
A free agent may invariably choose right, and yet there would 
not be that invariableness of antecedence and sequence that 
proves a necessary, producing cause. 

Note. The writer found, after reading the criticisms on the 
Essay on Cause and Effect, that for want of more care either in 
the writer or the readers, it has been misconstrued in the follow- 
ing cases. 

1. Where the writer uses the term “ invariable antecedent,” 
without expressly specifying which kind is intended, though the 
scope of the piece fairly shows it. 

2. Where the writer says that there is no mode of proving 
mind to bea producing cause, meaning by it, no mode of reason- 
ing can prove it. It is established as an intuitive truth, as the 
writer shows, and a fair reader would consider this exception 
as implied. 

3. The last case is made by the omission of the generic defi- 
nition of producing cause. The writer, in constructing the defi- 
nition of producing cause, had in view the case in hand, where 
the fatalist attempts to prove that mind has not the power of 
free agency, by an argument that makes mofive, instead of mind, 
the producing cause of volition. And as this argument, not’ 
only would make motive a producing cause, but a necessary pro- 
ducing cause, the writer gave the specific definition. But af- 
terwards, in claiming that “the mind is the producing cause of 
volition,” the writer did not observe, till it was pointed out, that 
the generic definition also was needful. The writer uses the 
term in the generic sense when claiming that “ mind is the pro- 
ducing cause of volition,” and the specific sense when claiming 
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that fatalists support their doctrine by y attempting to prove that 
motive is the producing cause of volition e preceding arti- 
cle supplies the deficiency by inserting a generic definition as 
well as the specific one. 


ARTICLE IX. 


EXAMINATION OF THE DocTriNE OF PERFECTION, AS HELD BY 
Rev. Asa Manan, Presment oF THE Opertin CoL.eci- 
aTE Institute, Rev. Cuarces Fircu, AND OTHERS AGREE- 
ING WITH THEM. 


By Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., Prof. Theol. in the Theol. Sem., Andover, Mass, 


Tue attention of the religious public has, of late, been fre- 
quently called to the subject above mentioned, and much has 
been written and published on both sides of the question at 
issue between the parties. It is not my o ‘wn to notice all the 

ave been advanced 


see opinions and arguments which 
y writers engaged in the controversy. I can promise no more 
than to take a summary view of the points which are regarded 
as of the first importance ; to consider the manner in which the 
doctrine has been defended, and the chief ee on which 


it rests, and to inquire what conclusion a can 
will lead us to adopt. 

I have read several publications on the subject, particularly 
the Discourses of Mr. Mahan, which he had the kindness to 
send to me; the Letter of Mr. Fitch, and Dr. Weeks’ Letter in 
reply several Lectures of Mr. Finney, published in the Ober- 

vangelist ; Dr. Pond’s and Mr. Folsom’s articles in the 
Am. Bib. Reposito and finally Mr. Mahan’s article in reply 
to Mr. Folsom.* My design however is, to give the reader my 
reflections, and to show exactly how the subject lies in my own 
mind, avoiding entirely whatever might have a personal bear- 
ing. Though I must take the liberty to say, that I entertain 
the kindliest feelings towards the writers above named, who have 
advocated the doctrine of Perfection. When I cast my eye 
over Mr. Mahan’s Discourses and Mr. Fitch’s seat was 
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* American Biblical Repository, October, 1840. 
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gratified with the spirit of love, tenderness and devotion, which 
breathed in their writings, and could not but indulge the pleas- 
ing thought, that God had granted them a high degree of his 
gracious influence, and raised them to an elevation of Christian 
affection and joy, to which they had never before attained. My 
interviews with Mr. Mahan, in connection with what he has 
written, have left the impression on my mind, that, whatever 
may be the natural tendency of his peculiar opinions, he him- 
self has had the love of God shed abroad in his heart, and that 
the error, into which I think he has fallen, results, not from the 
want of Christian feeling, but from a hasty interpretation of 
Scripture, and a wrong method of reasoning. It is in accord- 
ance with his express desire, that I have undertaken to review 
what he has published on the subject ; and I am persuaded that 
he would be far from wishing, that my personal regard to him 
should prevent a free and thorough examination of his system, 
or of the manner in which he defends it. 

I begin with a general remark, the correctness of which no 
one will question. When a man undertakes to sustain and pro- 
pagate a novel system,—a system different from what has com- 
monly been entertained by the best of men,—it is inadmissible 
Sor him to set forth, as a part of his system, any opinions which 
are held by those, from whom he professes to differ. He may 
show, if he can, that the principles which are common to him 
and to others, when rightly carried out, involve his peculiarities, 
and that those who do not embrace his system are inconsistent 
with themselves, in holding to those common principles. He 
is at liberty to show, that they stop short of the mark, and must 
suffer loss. But can he, with propriety, mention those commonly 
received principles, as peculiar to him, in distinction from others ? 
Can he take on uit from them, to prove the excellence 
of his system, above the common system? Can hein any way 
properly make the impression that they belong to him, more 
than to evangelical ministers generally 

In this respect, I am constrained to say, that Mr. Mahan, Mr. 
Fitch and others have, however undesignedly, committed an 
obvious fault, and one which is likely to mislead incautious 
readers. In various instances, they exhibit certain views, and 
lay down certain principles, as peculiar to them, in distinction 
from others, which in fact are held as fully by others as by 
them. Such a proceeding is evidently unfair, and whatever 
advantage may seem to be derived from it, is unjust. 
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Tue Provisions or THE GosPEL. 


Mr. Mahan represents it as a principle belonging to his sys- 
tem, in distinction from the common system, that God has made 
full provision in the gospel to render Christians “ perfect in 
every good work to do his will.’ In his Discourses, p. 16, 
where he professes to set forth his system, in contrast with the 
common system, he says: “On one side” (that is, on his side) 
“it is affirmed, that grace is provided in the gospel to render 
the Christian, even in this life, perfect in every good work to 
do the will of God. On the other side it is affirmed, that no 
such grace is provided.” And in the Repository for October, 
1840, p. 409, where he undertakes to show in what respect he 
differs from others, he repeats the same thing. In his Discourses, 
p- 93, he says: “ The only existing difference” (that is, between 
his views and those commonly held) “ respects the extent of 
the provisions and promises of divine grace, in regard to Chris- 
tians in this life.’ And when he comes, p. 129 and onward, 
to state more practically what he regards as the peculiar ex- 
cellence of his system, in distinction from the one commonly re- 
ceived (such a distinction being everywhere implied), he points 
to this, namely: “that God has made full provision, not only 
for the pardon of every sin, but for the entire perfection of be- 
lievers in holiness, and for every particular necessity which may 
come upon them in time and eternity.” 

Attentive readers will perceive that the idea of such a dis- 
tinction, between the advocates of Perfection and others, has full 
possession of Mr. Mahan’s mind, and is interwoven with the 
whole texture of his Discourses. 

Mr. Fitch takes the same ground. See Guide to Perfection, 
for February, 1840. He states it as the first point of inquiry 
between him and his brethren, whether God, in the economy of 
his grace, has made provision to save his people from their sins ; 
and he affirms it to be Ais belief that such provision is made. 

Now some readers will be inclined to exclaim: What a 
powerful recommendation is this of the doctrine of Perfection ! 
What a striking argument in its favor! We find from the 
writings of these men, that the doctrine has this peculiar ex- 
cellence, namely ; it asserts that full provision has been made 
by divine grace for the entire deliverance of believers from sin. 
How precious such a provision! How plainly taught in the 
Bible! And how strange it is that Christians have so long 
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overlooked it! How great the mistake of those who differ from 
these writers, and who do not believe that God has made pro- 
vision for the entire sanctification of believers! 

And yet it is a fact, that devout Christians and orthodox 
divines have, in all ages, maintained this same precious doctrine, 
that fidl provision is made in the gospel, not only for the for- 
giveness of sin, but for the complete sanctification of God’s peo- 
ple. I might fill volumes with quotations from evangelical 
writers, from A ine down to the present day, in which this 

and sentiment is strongly asserted and clearly illustrated, and 
is set forth as the foundation of hope and the spring of effort to 
believers. Let any one read the practical writings of Calvin, 
Flavel, Owen, Bunyan, Watts, Doddridge, President Davies, 
Good, and numberless other authors, ancient and modern, and 
he will find that they exhibit this sentiment in all its precious- 
ness. I hope to be excused, if I take the liberty to say, that no 
truth has been more familiar to my mind, or more zealously in- 
culeated in my preaching and conversation than this, that the 
Saviour has made ion for the entire deliverance of his 
people from sin ; the gospel contains a remedy for all our 
spiritual diseases ; that there is a fulness in Christ, adequate to 
supply allour need. It has been the same with others. I could 
name many, whom I have known personally, who have zeal- 
ously preached this doctrine, and have rested upon it, living and 
dying, as the rock of their salvation. By evangelical ministers 
generally, this doctrine has been regarded as one of the grand 
peculiarities of the gospel. In their view, the gospel is no 
gospel without it. And yet I must confess that neither I, nor 
my brethren generally have given this great gospel truth the 
place which it ought to hold in our preaching. And Mr. 
Mahan might, with perfect propriety, have noticed this, and 
might have truly said, that, in many instances, it has been so 
far neglected, as to make the impression upon others, that it 
was no part of our belief. But we do believe it, and we always 
have believed it ; and we have sincerely and earnestly published 
it, as the ground of hope to man. We are, I acknowledge, 
under particular obligations to Mr. Mahan, for holding forth thi 
truth so clearly, and giving it such prominence in the gospel 
plan. And if he had labored merely to wake up his brethren 
to juster views of the importance of this fundamental article of 
their faith, and to greater diligence and fervor in explaining, 
confirming and applying it; his labor would have heen directed 
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to a noble object, and would not have been in vain. But for 
him to say, or imply, that orthodox ministers have not believed 
and taught this rik -civtiy, he might as well say, they have 
not believed and taught the divine authority of the Bible. The 
fact is, the more devoutly ministers and Christians have studied 
the word of God, the more they have known of themselves, 
and the more earnestly they have sought the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, the better have they understood the provisions of 
the gospel, and the more entirely have they relied upon the all- 
sufficient grace of Christ. Iam glad to see, that, as Mr. Mahan 
has come to entertain more exalted views of the gracious pro- 
visions of the gospel for the sanctification of believers, he has 
ceased to give such prominence, as he formerly did, to the abil- 
ity or free-will of man, and has expressly renounced it, as fur- 
nishing any ground of hope for sinners, or any spring of holi- 
ness to Christians, and has been brought to rely wholly on the 
ace of Christ, and to look to him for the whole of salvation. 
Futher did this, when hefirst emerged fromthe darkness of popery. 
William Cowper did this, at his first conversion. Devout 
Christians have all done this, though with different degrees of 
clearness; and multitudes of them have done it in as high a de- 
he and with as much comfort, as Mr. Mahan. _I have recently 
become acquainted with the biography of Mrs. Hawkes, a hum- 
ble Christian in the common walks of life, who derived special 
benefit from the instructions of Cecil. And I shall here make a 
single quotation from one of her letters, showing her cordial 
reliance on the grace of Christ for the whole of sanctification. 
She says to her correspondent: “ You want to know how I 
have been conquering self. Alas! I have only been fightin 
against self, but am still very far from being a conqueror ; an 
I am thankful to say, as you do, Jesus shows me my strength is 
in him; and my desire is, to be as a little child. When I 
want to act, I go to him for wisdom and strength. If I feel 
anger, I run to him, and show it to him. When I feel pride 
rising upon any occasion, I go to him, and confess it. To him 
I take a sin, as it arises—every want, every vo ampere 
thought. To him I go for every good thought, every g 
desire, every good word and work, crying, Lord, help me in 
this,—Lord, help me in the other. It is thy grace alone, that 
can produce any thing good in me. What else is meant by 
Christ’s living in me, and I in him? It is by this simple 
faith, that we must bring forth good fruits; and to obtain it, 
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we must plead the promises. How are we to be transformed 
in the spirit of our minds, and to be changed into his image, 
from glory to glory? Not by looking within, but by looking to 
Jesus.”? Now how does this differ from the views exhibited by 
Mr. Mahan in the following passage (Discourses, pp. 153—4). 
He says, just as thousands have said before: “The promises 
are adapted to every possible condition. They descend to the 
sinner in the lowest depths of guilt and depravity, for the pur- 
pose of lifting him out of the horrible pit, and rendering him a 
partaker of the divine nature. They meet the Christian, in a 
state of partial holiness, for the purpose of raising him to a state 
of perfect love. Now, to use the promises so as to become pos- 
sessed of the blessings they proffer to us, four things are 
necessary: that we know our need; that we apprehend the 
particular promise of Christ which was designed to meet that 
particular necessity ; that we repose full confidence in the abil- 
ity and faithfulness of Christ to fulfil the promise ; and that we 
cast our whole being upon him, for the specific purpose of se- 
curing a fulfilment of the particular promise before us. For 
example ; the sinner is brought to feel himself to be in a lost 
condition. Here he is met with the declaration of Christ : I came 
to seek and to save that which was lost ;—and whosoever cometh 
unto me, I will in nowise cast out. Let the sinner cast himself 
directly upon Christ, for the definite purpose of securing a ful- 
filment of this promise. Are you in darkness? Go directly to 
Christ for the fulfilment of the promise : I will lead the blind by 
a way which they knew not. Is your heart hard and unfeeling ? 
Go to Christ and cast yourself upon his faithfulness for the ful- 
filment of the promise: I will take the heart of stone out of your 
Slesh and will give you a heart of flesh. Do temptations beset 
you? Go to Christ with the promise: who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that you are able, bit will with the temp- 
tation a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear tt. 
Are you about to enter into new scenes, or spheres of action ? 
Go to Christ with the promises: Jo, J am with you always ; and, 
my grace is sufficient for thee. In short, whatever your con- 
dition, remember that you are addressed by your Saviour with 
some specific promise, perfectly adapted to your case; and 
your life depends upon your casting yourself at once upon the 
faithfulness of Christ, for the fulfilment of that promise.” 
Now all this, which I have quoted from Mr. Mahan, is just 
and scriptural, exhibiting the true spirit of the gospel. And 
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all that is wanted is, that he should have frankly said: this is 
wthing new. It is the good old way, in which elical wri- 
ters and Christians have always understood and applied the pro- 
visions and promises of the gospel. I could easily cite many 
passages of the same sa and still more striking, from Bun- 

an’s Jerusalem-Sinner Saved, M‘Laurin’s Sermons, Good’s 

tter Covenant, and the writings of John Newton. And I 
have hoped that orthodox ministers were about to give up what 
remains among them of a cold, abstruse, philosophical way of 
preaching, and to adopt more fully the determination of Paul, 
to know nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified, and to make 
him all in all. May the day soon come when this shall be the 
case universally. And let us, who differ from Mr. Mahan in 
other respects, be careful to profit by his remarks on this sub- 
ject; and let us copy his earnestness in holding forth the all- 
sufficient provisions of the gospel for the entire sanctification 
of believers. 

My aim has been to do full justice to Mr. Mahan, in holding 
the great principle above considered; and at the same time to 
show, that orthodox writers and preachers have generally held 
the same principle, and that, in this — Mr. Mahan has 
made no advance upon the common faith of the Christian 
church. Of course it must be wrong for him or any others to 
suppose, that holding this principle can be turned to the advan- 
tage of his system in distinction from the system commonly re- 
ceived by the orthodox. 

But Mr. Mahan thinks that his peculiar doctrine is insepara- 
bly connected with the fact, that provision is made for the en- 
tire sanctification of believers. He believes that his doctrine 
certainly follows from this, and is involved in it. This, then, 
shall be my next point of inquiry. From the fact that pro- 
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vision is made in the gospel the complete sanctification of 


believers, does it follow that will be completely sanctified in 
the present life? Let us dismiss all other points till we have 
disposed of this, It is a matter of reasoning. And those who 
are accustomed to reasoning know how important it is to give 
a fixed attention to the point under consideration, and to be 
careful not to wander from it. 

The question at issue may be taken up in two ways. First: 
Do the provisions of the gospel, taken by themselves, certainly 

that believers will ever be completely sanctified ? 
Now, if the actual and complete sanctification of believers 
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certainly follows from the mere provisions of the gospel for 
that purpose, it must be on this principle,—that if God has 
made provision in the sense intended, for the accomplishment of 
a particular end, that end will actually be accomplished. This 
is clear. For if such provision may be made, and yet the end 
fail of being accomplished, then we can no longer infer such 
accomplishment from such provision; and in order to make out 
a conclusive proof that the end will be accomplished, we must 
argue from some other premises besides the simple fact that 
provision is made for it. 

Our question then is: Do the provisions of the gospel for the 
complete sanctification of God’s people prove that they will in 
Sact be completely sanctified? 

Now, Mr. Mahan. is no stranger to reasoning ; and he will, 
I am persuaded, bring to the consideration of this subject an 
active, discerning intellect, and a kind, candid heart. I shall 
then make my appeal directly to him. And I ask my dear 
brother: Has not God, in this favored land, made full provision 
for the comfortable support of all the inhabitants ?—such pro- 
vision, that all who enjoy the other common blessings of life in 
an oe a, may, by suitable exertions, obtain such a 
support? But does it follow, from such provision, that all the 
inhabitants will actually obtain a comfortable support? I ask 
again: Is not provision made in the gospel for the salvation of 
all sinners to whom the gospel is published 2 This, my broth- 
er, in common with others, is accustomed to teach, as a matter 
of great moment. But does it follow from this, that all who 
hear the gospel will be saved? May not something else come 
in to prevent that salvation for which provision is made? If 
so, then the general question returns: Can we infer from the 
simple fact that provision is made for the accomplishment of a 
particular object, that the object will actually be accomplished 2 

But, my brother, who is fond of argument, will bear with 
me, while I take up the question in the other way alluded to. 
He often asserts that God has made provision for the complete 
sanctification of believers during the present life. This I ad- 
mit; and I ask him whether has. not made provision for 
the complete sanctification of believers during the present day, 
and the present hour, yea, the present sninute? I should think 
it strange if he should hesitate a moment to answer in the af- 
firmative. A mind like his will, I am sure, quickly see what 
astounding consequences would follow from the denial. How, 
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then, does he dispose of this matter? From the fact, that pro- 
vision is made in the gospel for the complete sanctification of 
believers the present hour and minute, does he draw the con- 
clusion that they do all in reality obtain complete sanctification 
the present hour and minute? And if not, how can he draw 
the other conclusion, namely, that they are completely sancti- 
fied during the present life, because provision is made for it in 
the seeped? May not some other cause intervene to prevent 
the accomplishment of the object, for which such provision is 
made? And may it not hinder the accomplishment for a longer 
as well as for a shorter time 1—for a few years as well as for 
an hour or a minute ? 

The other circumstances, such as promises, prayers, etc., 
which may be combined with the simple provision of the gos- 
pel, and which may be supposed to insure the aeeomplishment 
of the object, will be considered in another place. Our pres- 
ent inquiry is, whether, from the simple fact that provision is 
made for the entire sanctification of believers in this life, we 
can infer that such sanctification will actually take place? And 
1 think I may — it as a point agreed to on all hands, and 
certainly by the brother with whom I am arguing the case, 
that such an inference cannot be drawn. 


Tue ATTAINABLENESS OF PERFECTION IN THE Present Lire. 


Mr. Mahan brings it forward as a question on which his 
opinion differs from the one commonly entertained: “ whether 
we may now, during the p of the present life, attain to 
entire perfection in holiness.” Lennar p- 15.) And in 
his second Discourse he makes it his particular inquiry, whether 
a state of complete holiness is attainable in the life. He 
informs us that he does not use the words attainable and practi- 
cable with reference merely or chiefly to our natural powers as 
intelligent, accountable agents, but with reference to the provis- 
ions of divine grace. And he lays it down as a truth, which 
distinguishes his system from the one generally held, that 
“complete holiness is, in the highest and most common ac- 
ceptation of the term, attainable.”’ And in the last number of 
the Repository (p. 409) he states it as a ar peculiar to him 
and his party, “that we may render to God the perfect obedi- 
ence which he requires.” But we hold to this as much as he 
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does, and, as I suppose, on the same conditions; that is, we may 
render perfect obedience, if we apply ourselves to the work as 
we ought, and fully avail ourselves of the gracious provisions 
of the gospel. He surely would not say that we may render 
perfect obedience in any other way. 

I must therefore protest here, as I did in the former case, 
against Mr. Mahan’s claiming that, as belonging peculiarly 
and exclusively to him and to those who agree with him, which 
belongs equally to others. We hold as decidedly as he does, 
that, in the common acceptation of the term, complete holiness 
is attainable in the present life. When we assert that a thing 
is attainable, or may be attained, our meaning is, that a proper 
use of means will secure it; that we shall obtain it, if we do 
what we ought; and that, if we fail of obtaining it, truth will 
require us to say we might have obtained it, and that our fail- 
ure was owing altogether to our own fault. The attainableness 
of any thing surely does not mean the same thing as its being 
actually obtained. For it is very common to speak of many 
things, for example, the improvement of the mind, and a state 
of competence, as things which are attainable, or which may 
be obtained, but which never are obtained. The same as to 
the blessings of the gospel. Mr. Mahan would doubtless say, 
as others do, that salvation is attainable by all who hear the 
gospel; that under the dispensation of grace, any and all sin- 
ners may be saved; meaning, that means and opportunities are 
provided; that the way is prepared; that salvation is freely 
offered to them on the most reasonable terms; that a proper 
conduct on their part will secure the blessing, and that if they 
do not obtain it, they themselves, and they only,. will be the 
faulty cause of the failure. When we say a thing is not attain- 
able, we mean that, whatever we may do, we cannot obtain it, 
and that our failing to obtain it will not be owing to any mis- 
conduct or neglect on our part. It is often and truly repre- 
sented, that impenitent sinners, at the judgment day, will have 
the painful reflection that the blessedness of heaven was offez- 
ed to them, and was put within their reach,—that they might 
have been saved, but refused the infinite good. 

See, now, how Mr. Mahan treats this subject in his Discourses, 
pp. 45, 46, and elsewhere. - He says, the church and the min- 
istry, almost universally, believe that perfection is unattainable. 
He means all who dissent from his views. And then he in- 
quires, how Christians can aim at perfection, with the belief 
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that i is not attainable.. But this is not our belief.. It therefore 
becc mes evident, that his representation is not correct, and that 
all the advantage he derives or seems to derive from it, is unjust. 

But there is a question here which must not be overlooked. 
Both parties hold, that complete holiness is attainable. Does 
this prove that it is actwally attained? Here again I shall ad- 
dress myself to Mr. Mahan. Do you not hold, my brother, that 
salvation is attainable by all sinners who hear the gospel ? But 
do you infer from this, that all will be saved? Further: Do 
you not hold that complete holiness is attainable by all believers 
now, this very day, and this very minute? Doubtless you do. 
But your writings show, that you are far enough. from thinking 
that all believers are armen oe holy now.. If you really 
thought them to. be so, why should you show such grief at their 
short-comings? And why speak, as. you do, off Christians 
“ partially sanctified?’ And why labor, with such zeal, to stir 
them up to make higher attainments, and seek after perfection.? 
Now, if you yourself do not think that the actual attainment of 
perfection can be inferred from its attainableness, can.it be mght 
for you to employ modes of reasoning which imply, or seem to 
imply, that you do think so.? 


[Jan. 


Divine Promisss.. 


Mr. Mahan and. others place great dependence upon these 
for the support of their doctrine. The question which I shall 
now consider is, whether the promises of God, when rightly in- 
terpreted, do, really support the doctrine. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I perfectly agree with Mr. 
Mahan in the confident. belief, that God will fulfil all his pro- 
mises, taken in their true meaning. No one, surely, can expect 
them to be ag, ve ae in a sense which they were never in- 
tended to bear. e first inquiry, then, must be, as to the true 
meaning of the Fahy referred to. The great and precious 
promise of the New Covenant, on which Mr. Mahan founds his 
fourth Discourse, is this: “ { will put my laws into their mind, 
and write them in their hearts, and I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people, etc.; and all shall know me, 
from the least to the greatest; for I will be merciful to their 
unrighteousness, and their sins will I remember no more.” Mr. 
Mahan says, that Christ, here and in other places, promises to 
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believers “a confirmed state of pure and perfect holiness, such 
as is required in the moral law.” The moral law requires pure 
and perfect holiness at the present time, and at all times. We 
must then suppose Mr. Mahan’s meaning to be, that God here 
ises perfect holiness to believers now, and at all times. 

ut really, my brother, how does the text just recited, contain- 
ing the great promise of the New Covenant,—how does it show 
this? Is it certain, that God’s putting his laws in the minds of 
his people, and writing them in their hearts is precisely the same 
as oe to “a confirmed state of pure and perfect ho- 
liness ?” it certain that the law cannot be written in the 
heart, in some degree, when it is not done perfectly? Is it a 
thing so evident that it may be taken for granted, without any 
proof, that there cannot be real obedience where there is not 
perfect obedience 1—some degree of holiness in those who are 
not completely holy? To me it is manifest, that the above~ 
mentioned promise may be accomplished in different degrees. 
It is accomplished in a ache degree, when God by his Spirit 
brings men to repent, and to render cordial obedience to his 
law in a small measure. It is accomplished in a higher degree, 
when he brings them to render obedience in a larger measure. 
And it is accomplished in the highest degree, or perfectly, when 
he brings them to render an unceasing and perfect obedience. And 
this is only saying, what is true in a thousand cases, that a good 
work may be done, or a favor conferred in different degrees, and 
that its being done in one degree does not necessarily imply that 
it is done in another and higher degree. It would seem that 
no one could mistake or doubt concerning a matter so plain as 
this. And yet the conclusiveness of much of Mr. Mahan’s rea- 
soning turns upon this one point. Take the promise above 
recited, that all shall know God from the least to the greatest. 1 
ask Mr. Mahan whether this promise has ever been completely 
fulfilled, respecting either the children of Israel or any other na- 
tion? If he says yes, I ask, when? If he says no, as he 
doubtless will, then I ask, how, on his principle of interpreting 
the promises, he can vindicate the faithfulness of God? Will 
he say, although the promise has never yet been fulfilled, it will 
be hereafter? Then I ask, why the same may not hold m res- 
pect to all the texts in which God promises to make his people 
completely holy? If God may be faithful in respect to the pro- 
mise, that all shall know him, because he will fulfil it at a 
distant, future period, though for thousands of years it has re- 
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mained unfulfilled; may he not be faithful in respect to his 
promise, that his people shall be made perfect in holiness, if he 
fulfils it to them a few days hence,—that is, when they are re- 
moved to the heavenly reiwenes it may not be fulfilled 
during the short period of the present life ? 

But with respect to the promise of God, that the world shall 
be converted and all flesh see his salvation, we may take ano- 
ther view. It is manifest that the promise, in the full extent of 
its meaning, has not yet been accomplished. But has not some- 
thing been done towards its accomplishment ? Have not mul- 
titudes, in different parts of the world, been converted to God ? 
Has not the kingdom of Christ been extended more and more ? 
And may not the promise, that the whole world shall be turned 
from sin, be intended to include not only the final event of the 
universal reign of Christ, but all the events of the same kind 
which are introductory to it, that is, all instances of the con- 
version of sinners, and especially of the spread of the gospel in 
pagan countries? And, accordingly, may not such a promise, 
like many of the prophecies, have a gradual, progressive accom- 
plishment,—an accomplishment extending through a long period 
of time, and leading on to a complete fulfilment in the end? 
And if God, in his unsearchable wisdom, sees fit to accomplish 
his word of promise or prediction in this way, does it become 
us to say either that he does not accomplish it, or that he does 
not show his faithfulness as clearly, as if he should accomplish 
it at once? Unless we fall into such a train of thought as I 
have suggested, we shall be under the painful necessity of ad- 
mitting, that the most precious and glorious promises of God 
respecting the enlargement and prosperity of his kingdom, have 
not, to this day, been accomplished in any respect or in any de- 
gree,—that they have not even begun to be fulfilled. 

The same remarks apply to the promises of the New Cove- 
nant respecting the sanctification of believers. Take the precious 
promise, that Jesus “shall save his people from their sins.” 
And look at all believers now living. Has Jesus already saved 
them all completely from their sins? Is it true that, at the 
present time, there is no sin, no moral defilement in any of them ? 
Mr. Mahan does by no means believe this. Has the promise, 
then, been really folie in regard to the great body of Chris- 
tians now ee ? Yes, we say, really fulfilled, though not as 
yet completely fulfilled :—~really fulfilled, inasmuch as Jesus has 
begun to save them from their sins, and given them a degree of 
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true holiness :—but not completely fulfilled, inasmuch as sin, in 
different degrees, still dwells in them. We can take no other 
view of the subject, unless we hold either that the promise re- 
mains wholly unaccomplished respecting the present race of 
believers, or else that every true believer is now in a state of 
sinless perfection. But Mr. Mahan does not hold that all be- 
lievers are now perfect. He considers Christians generally as 
very deficient in faith and obedience, and presents complete ho- 
liness before them, as an object to be sought, not as already 
obtained. Will he then say, that the precious promise above 
named has not, in any degree, been fulfilled respecting them ? 
I think he will rather say, whatever may become of his theory, 
that as the gracious Redeemer “has begun a good work in 
them,” he has begun to save them from their sins, and so has, 
in a measure, really fulfilled the promise. 

Take one promise more :—*‘I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness and from 
all your idols will I cleanse you.”’ Let this be admitted to relate 
to all believers. Has it, then, been already etely fulfilled 
in respect to every one of them, so that no moral pollution re- 
mains? Mr. Mahan will say, clearly not. Has it, then, been 
really fulfilled in any degree? Certainly it has been. Their 
being true Christians implies, that God has made them clean in 
some measure ;—that they are really sanctified in a degree. 
Now, who will say, that may not cause his faithfulness to 
be seen and admired in regard to a promise, which has already 
been fulfilled in some degree, and to some extent, but is here- 
after to have a more extensive and more perfect fulfilment ? 

But as this is one of the main points,—one of the hinges on 
which the existing controversy turns,—I am not yet ready to 
dismiss it. My wish is, to examine the question as to the ac- 
complishment of the divine promises which relate to the sancti- 
fication of believers, so thoroughly, that all difficulties may, as 
far as possible, be removed, and that we may have no occasion 
to dwell on the subject again. 

Come then, my brother, let us reason together a little farther 
on the subject before us. In what manner are we to under- 
stand the promises and declarations of God which you have so 
often quoted, in regard to the time of their complete fulfilment? 
We agree what the promises are, and what a complete accom- 
plishment implies. And we agree that they will, first or last, 
be completely accomplished. The great, and, it would seem, 
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the only inquiry remaining respects the time of such accom- 
plishment. To this let us give our undivided attention. 

I understand your position to be, that the divine promises and 
declarations clearly imply, that believers will be sanctified com- 
pletely during the progress of the present life. But is this position 
tenable? When the Scripture declares, that Jesus shall save 
his people from their sins, it certainly does not expressly declare 
when he will do it. In what way, then, do you ascertain the 
time when? The apostle says, that “ Christ loved the church 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it— 
and that he might present it to himself a glorious church, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or = such thing, but that it might be 
holy and without blemish.” But he certainly does not tell us, 
in the passage itself, that Christ will accomplish all this for the 
whole church during the —— state,—that he does now, in 
this life, actually present the whole body of believers to himself 
without spot or blemish. If, then, you prove this to be the 
meaning of the passage, you must do it by other considerations. 
The apostle, in another passage, says, that “ Christ gave him- 
self for us, that he might redeem us from all ron But he 
certainly does not say, in the passage itself, that Christ will do 
all this for us during our continuance in this world. 1 must 
therefore ask again, by what other considerations do you make 
it out, that this 1s the proper meaning of the passage? I agree 
with you that in the New Covenant, God promises to give to 
his ow all that he requires of them in his law. This was a 
principle which Augustine often advanced, and to which he 
attached great importance. Multitudes from that day to this 
have done the same. Indeed, this sentiment is virtually held 
by all devout Christians. It is wrought as an element into 
their faith and their prayers. But does this precious promise of 
the New Covenant mean, that God will work in them a com- 
plete conformity with his law, while they are a through 
the present world? It is evident from what you have tblished,* 
that you consider this to be the proper meaning of the promise, 
and you often and very plainly sigmfy, that unless believers are 
completely sanctified in the present life, the promise fails. But how 
does this appear? Because a promise is not fully accomplished at 
a particular time, does it follow that it is never accomplished ? 





* See Repository for Oct. 1840, p.410, and elsewhere, and 
many passages in the Discourses. 
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Much depends on this inquiry ; and I pray you not to pass over it 
hastily. A promise was early made that a Saviour should come ; 
but thousands of years passed away, and he did not come. Did 
the promise therefore fail of its accomplishment? God made 
a promise to Abraham, that he would give to his seed the land 
of Canaan for an inheritance. Can we say that God did not 
fulfil this promise, because he deferred the fulfilment for so 
many hundred years? God has promised to deliver his people 
from all iniquity and to make them perfectly holy. And sup- 
pose that, in the end, he perfectly fulfils it. Does he fail to 
fulfil it, because he does not fulfil it sooner? I trust that my 
dear brother, with whom I am so freely discussing this subject, 
will, after a few days more, be so happy as to be admitted into 
the heavenly world, and there be freed forever from all moral 
evil, and, through divine grace, made perfectly holy. And 
suppose he then looks from that blessed world upon the present 
state; and suppose that, in the light of heaven, he sees (what 
he may not now always see) that he was, all the way through 
life, hable to mistakes; and that, in his best frames, he had 
some remains of sin,—but was at length delivered from it, and 
made meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. Will he 
say, or think, that God failed to accomplish his promise, be- 
cause he did not accomplish it sooner? If a thing is finally 
done, can any one say it is not done, because it was not done 
before? If we see hereafter that, according to the divine 
promise, the knowledge of God fills the earth, and the whole 
world is converted; shall we then say the promise has failed 
because so long a time passed away before it was carried into 
full effect ? 

Just look at the principle brought into view, 2 Pet. 3: 3, 4, 
8,9. The apostle first says, that “in the last days there shall 
be scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, where is 
the promise of his coming? For since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of the cre- 
ation.” 

From the long delay of Christ’s coming, those scoffers took 
occasion to call in question the certainty of the event, and the 
truth of the promise. With direct reference to this, the apos- 
tle introduces the same principle as that above alluded to, and 
says: “ Beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day. The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as 
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some men count slackness, but is long-suffering,” etc. He de- 
lays the fulfilment of his promise, not from slackness, as some 
suppose, but for wise and benevolent ends. Now, when you 
say, or imply, that the promise of God, to redeem his people 
from all imquity and make them perfectly holy, requires that 
he should do all this during the period of the present life; do 
you not overlook the principle, which the apostle represents as 
so highly important, and so adapted to solve the difficulty he 
had to encounter? God has promised to bestow upon his peo- 
ple the grace of perfect sanctification. But, according to the 
common belief of the Christian church, they are, through all 
the days of their life, sanctified only in part. And will you, 
on this account, say, where is the promise of his grace? If 

ou do, I must answer you in the words of the apostle: “ Be- 
oved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. 
The Lord is not slack,”—he does not forget his promise to re- 
deem his people from all iniquity, because he takes time for it. 
The difference between a day and a thousand years is nothing 
with the Lord. What is to be is, with him, as though it were 
now. If he accomplishes the promise in future time, he is as 
faithful and true as though he did it to-day. If Christians find 
themselves perfectly holy when they enter heaven, they will 
most surely acknowledge and admire the goodness and faith- 
fulness of God in completely fulfilling his gracious promise, 
though they will remember that, through all the days and years 
of this imperfect life, they had to struggle against “ the law of 
sin in their members.” 

You see how the matter stands. And I must beseech you, 
my brother, no longer to argue, from the faithfulness of God 
in regard to his promises, that he must eompletely sanctify his 
people during any part of the present life; inasmuch as his 
faithfulness will be fully vindicated, and will shine forth with 
infinite glory, when it is made manifest in heaven, that the gra- 
cious work has at length been finished. Never, then, suffer the 
thought to enter your mind, that we do not consider the prom- 
ises as precious as you do, or that we do not as confidently ex- 
pect their fulfilment. And let me now press the inquiry, wheth- 
er the divine promises, when rightly understood, afford any sup- 
port to your favorite doctrine ? 

As this is a point on which so much depends in the discus- 
sion, let us not be weary in examining it thoroughly. Let us 
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view it on all sides with the closest attention, so that we may, 
if possible, be sure to guard against error, and to find the truth. 
The truth is incomparably precious, and is worthy to be searched 
for with untiring zeal. Allow me then to dwell on this partic- 
ular topic a moment longer. And if we should happen, in any 
respect, to pass over the same ground again, let us do it with 
increased watchfulness and care. 

You have quoted many of the gracious promises which God 
has made as to the entire deliverance of believers from sin. 
Suppose now, my brother, I quote the same promises, and say, 
these promises plainly imply, that God will completely sanctify 
his people as soon as they believe. Suppose I say ; here is the 
promise of God, that “Jesus shall save his people from their 
sins ;” and this implies that he will completely save them from 
their sins at once, when they become wane and unless he 
does this, his promise falls to the ground. And here we have 
the declaration of God, that Christ came to redeem his people 
from all iniquity ; and this must mean that he will redeem them 
from all iniquity the very hour and minute in which they be- 
lieve in him ; and if they remain a single hour without perfect 
holiness, the declaration is not accomplished. What objection 
can you make to all this? Will you say, I have no right to 
limit the fulfilment of the divine promise or declaration to a 
single hour or minute? But why have not I as good a right 
to give to the divine promise these narrow limits, as you have 
to give it limits of a little larger extent? Show me what au- 
thority you have to say, the promise must be fulfilled in a year, 
or in ten or twenty years, or during the present life (which 
may not be half a year), more than I have to say, it must be 
fulfilled the present hour or minute. Take time to look at 
this matter carefully ; and then bring forward the reason why 
you limit the fulfilling of the promise to the few fleeting days 
of the present life, and yet say it is not limited to the present 
hour or minute. 


Prayers ror Perrect SANcriFicaTION. 


Mr. Mahan argues much in support of his doctrine from the 
prayers of Christians. As to the fact that Christians pray, and 
pray earnestly for complete sanctification, I agree with him. 
It is, in my view, essential to the character of true believers, 
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that they should sincerely pray, that the blood of Christ may 
cleanse them from all sin, and that the God of peace would 
sanctify them wholly. And they do wos rd sal desire and 
pray that God would sanctify them wholly during the present 
life, yea, during the very day and hour and minute, in which 
t Y offer up acceptable prayer. And one thing more I hold 
to be unquestionable, that is, that God will certainly, in the 
highest and best sense, answer their prayers, and bestow upon 
them the precious blessing of complete sanctification; yea, 
will do exceeding abundantly above all that they ask or think. 
Mr. Mahan (Discourses, p. 35) repeats the words of John: 
“ This is the confidence we have in him, that if we ask any 
thing according to his will, he heareth us ;—and whatsoever 
we ask, we have the petitions that we desired of him.” He 5 
then adds: “ Have we not here positive proof, that when we g 
pray in faith for perfect holiness, that blessing will be bestowed 
upon us ?” I answer, yes; it will certainly be bestowed. But . 2 
when? He thinks it must be during the progress of the present 
life. But why such large limits? Why not during the pre- 
sent hour? How can he prove that God will so answer our 
prayers, as to accomplish the whole work of sanctification du- 
ring the period of this life, any more than I can prove that he 
will accomplish it during the present hour? He appeals to the 
reader, and says: “ Is it possible for us to believe, that Christ 
himself prayed, and taught his disciples to pray, and that the 
Holy Spirit inspired apostles and saints to pray for a blessing, 
which the Scriptures require us to believe God will not bestow 
upon his people ?”’ I answer, it would be strange indeed, if 
any one should believe this. ‘But what has this to do with the z 
point at issue? For admitting, as all do, that God will cer- £ 
tainly give the saints the perfect sanctification which they pray < 
for, the question in debate still remains ; that is, when will God ae 
do it? The invaluable gift of perfect holiness will be truly iy 
bestowed, if bestowed at all. And the prayers which Chris- ri 
tians so often and so earnestly offer up for this blessing, will be ; 

as really and fully answered, if answered at a later period, as be 
if answered earlier. The patriarchs longed and prayed for the 42 
coming of the Messiah. And were not their prayers as really 
answered by his coming after so long a time, as if he had come 
before? God has promised to answer the humble, confiding, 
importunate prayers of his children ; and he certainly will an- 
swer them. Heaven and earth shall pass away sooner than one 
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of his promises shall fail. This is our firm belief; though Mr. 
Mahan charges us with affirming that we ought to offer up 
prayer for complete sanctification, “ with the certain expecta- 
tion of not receiving the blessing.” It is a mistaken charge. 
Our certain expectation is, that we shall receive the blessing. 
But while we believe that God certainly answers the prayers 
of his children, we do not forget that he does it at the time, and 
in the manner which he sees to be best. Sometimes he an- 
swers their prayers immediately, and the blessing comes while 
they are yet speaking. Sometimes he grants them precious 
blessings, even before their prayers are offered up. Sometimes 
(as in the case of Paul, 2 Cor. 12) he withholds the particular 
ood sought, and grants another of equal or superior value. 
metimes he begins to answer prayer soon, but gives not a 
full answer for a long time. For example; in all past ages 
his people have offered up the prayer dictated by Christ: “ Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven.” His kingdom has come to some eztent, but not 
generally. His will has been done truly, but hitherto very 
imperfectly. We however look for the time when the prayer 
will be more fully answered in the universal prevalence of love 
and obedience. God sees this way of answering prayer to be 
the wisest and best. And when we come to be competent 
judges, we shall see it to be so too. And Mr. Mahan seems to 
have brought himself, unawares, into contact with the same 
view of the subject (see Disc. pp. 32, 33). He represents the 
two petitions above mentioned as containing a pledge that the 
events shall take place. But have they taken place to the full ex- 
tent of these petitions? Has the kingdom of God fully come, 
and his will been done on earth as in heaven? Mr. Mahan 
says, “ we have the pledge of Christ that they shall be granted, 
when asked in faith.” Have they not been asked in faith ? 
Did no one of the apostles or primitive Christians ask them in 
faith? Has no Christian, from the time when Jesus dictated 
the prayer to the present day, offered it up in faith? Has not 
Mr. Mahan, or Mr. Fitch, or Mr. Finney, or some other good 
man offered up this prayer in faith? And yet we see it not 
yet fully answered. hat then has become of the pledge, 
“that it shall be granted when asked in faith?’ Do these 
writers mean, that these petitions, when offered in faith, shall 
be answered immediately? If so, then they must be driven to 
the painful conclusion, that neither they themselves, nor any 
16* 
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other Christians have ever offered them up in faith. But we 
have been led to suppose, from their representations, that they 
would doubt almost any thing sooner than they would doubt 
the reality and strength of their own faith. And we have sup- 
posed that they must, times without number, have prayed in 
faith: “ Thy kingdom come ; thy will be done on earth as in 
heaven.” And as they are confident that they have thus 
prayed, and confident too that God heareth them, “ and that 
they have the petitions which they have desired of him ;”” why 
do they not come forward boldly, and say: “ God’s kingdom 
is come, and his will is done on earth as in heaven. We have 
prayed in faith for this ; and God has not failed to answer our 
prayers. We prayed for this some time ago; and God has not 
delayed to answer our prayers. He has answered them ; and 
“we have the petitions we desired of him.”” And whatever 
may be oe to the contrary, his kingdom aor has 
come, and his will is now done on earth as in heaven. Yes, it 
must be so; for God has heard us. And though the eye of 
sense cannot see it, the eye of faith must see, that the world is 
now filled with the knowledge of God ; that his will is per- 
fectly obeyed by the whole human family, and the earth con- 
verted into a paradise.” What hinders them from saying 
this? They must say it; or they must say they have never 
prayed in faith for the coming of Christ’s kingdom; or they 
must say, God does not answer prayer; or else they must 
adopt the principle which I have endeavored to defend ; namely, 
that God often extends his answer to prayer over hundreds, and 
even thousands of years, accomplishing the inestimable good 
desired gradually ; bestowing the blessing for which his people 
pray, in an increasing measure ; and, in the end, bringing about 
a result, which will display clearly and gloriously, his unfailing 
faithfulness, in the complete fulfilment of his promise to answer 
prayer. If they adopt this principle, and apply it to the case 
in hand, they can no longer argue in support of their peculiar 
doctrine respecting perfection, Sail the prayers which Chris- 
tians offer up for complete holiness, or from the certainty that 
God will answer their prayers. The Bible teaches that Chris- 
tians ought to pray and do pray for perfect sanctification, and 
that God will answer their prayers, and grant the blessing they 
pray for. But where does the Bible authorize us to take the 
other step, and limit the time when God must give the answer, to 
vif pou day, or the present year, or to any part of the present 
ife : 
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Mr. Mahan (Disc. p. 33) quotes the prayer of Christ, that 
all believers “ may be one,” and “ may be made perfect in one.” 
He says, “ the union here prayed for is a union of perfect love ;”” 
which I think very obvious. He then argues, that this love 
will exist among believers, or that Christ prayed for what God 
will not bestow. The latter he does not for a moment admit. 
Of course he holds that this “ union of perfect love will exist 
among believers.” Wéll exist! I ask you, when? You doubt- 
less remember that Christ offered up this prayer eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. And now, after fifty generations, you say, the 
prayer will be answered, and that perfect love “will exist 
among believers!’ Pray, my dear brother, why don’t you say, 
it has been answered,—that umion of perfect love, for which 
Jesus prayed, has existed ever since Christ offered up the prayer, 
and does now exist? As to the prayers of common Christians, 
you may say, there is a deficiency ;—they are wanting in faith, 
or in fervor. But you cannot say this of the prayer of Jesus. 
It was a prayer entirely, and in the highest degree, pleasing to 
God. Do yousay, God has answered it? No. You say, he 
will answer it. And thus you virtually acknowledge that the 
faithfulness of God, in answering prayer, did not require him 
fully to answer the prayer even of Jesus, during his life, or du- 
ring the life of fifty generations of his followers. You virtually 
acknowledge, that God may be truly said to hear and answer 
prayer, even the prayer of his beloved Son, though he does not 
fully grant the blessing desired for thousands of years. On 
what pretence then can you any longer maintain, that God can- 
not properly be said to answer the prayers of believers for 
perfect holiness, unless he makes them perfectly holy at the 
present time, or, at farthest, during some part of the present 
life ? 

One word more on this point. Prayer for any good plainly 
implies that the good is not gee obtained. For if obtained, 
why should it be prayed for? The prayers of prophets and 
apostles fer their own complete sanctification, or that of others, 
had a manifest reference to a future good, a blessing not yet re- 
ceived. Jesus prayed thus for his disciples: “ Sanctify them 
through thy truth.” They had been sanctified in part. What 
Jesus prayed for was, that me might be sanctified in a higher 
degree, yea, completely ; a blessing which he looked upon 
as future. So the apostle prays for believers at Thessalonica : 
“the Lord make you to increase and abound in love.” Their 
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love existed in an imperfect degree, and needed increase. He 
prayed, too, that the Lord would. establish their hearts “ unblam- 
able in holiness before God, at the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all his saints.’ He prayed for a future good, and 
he fixed his eye upon the second coming of Christ, as the time 
when it was to be completely accomplished. Again, he prayed 
for believers, “ that God would fulfil in them all the good plea- 
sure of his goodness, and make them perfect in every good work, 
always implying, that the blessing prayed for had not yet been 
fully obtained. And does not every Christian feel this to be the 
case, when he hungers and thirsts for righteousness, and cries 
earnestly to God for complete sanctification? Not long since, 
I heard, with great delight, the fervent prayers of my brother 
Mahan, for the entire subjection of all the powers of the soul to 
Christ,—for entire sanctification. Doubtless he prays in the 
same manner still. And when he thus prays, he doubtless looks 
upon perfect holiness as a blessing ¢o be bestowed upon him by 
the grace of God, not as already Sastonviel For if already be- 
stowed, it should be made the subject not of petition, but of 
ivi And in that case, I should expect that my 
brother, instead of crying to God and wrestling with God for 
perfect holiness of heart and life, would stand forth with devout 
confidence, and say: God, I thank thee that I am perfectly free 
Srom sin, and perfectly conformed to the holy image of Christ. 
But does he pray thus? And would he like to hear any other 
man pray thus? No. Whatever may be the speculative no- 
tions of true believers, when they come before a holy, heart- 
searching God in prayer, they will follow the promptings of 
their own humble, contrite spirits, and will beseech God to 
cleanse them from all sin, and make them perfect in holiness. 
And, however advanced they may be in the divine life, they 
will continue to pray thus as long as they live, always ange 
as the apostle did, that they are “ not already perfect,” and al- 
ways reaching after it, and beseeching the God of all grace to 
bestow the long desired and precious blessing upon them in all 
its fulness. 

Here I must close the discussion for the present. And in a 
review of the ground over which I have passed, I request Mr. 
Mahan, and every other advocate of “the doctrine of perfec- 
tion,” seriously to consider whether they have not, however 
unintentionally, claimed or seemed to claim various important 
principles as peculiar to them, which are equally held by evan- 
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gelical ministers and Christians generally ; whether they have 
not in this way made a wrong impression upon the less intelli- 
gent and less cautious members of the religious community ; 
and whether they have not thus been laboring to establish and 
propagate their opinions by means which are evidently want- 
ing, I would not say in honesty, but in candor and fairness. I 
now very cheerfully leave them, and all who read these pages, 
to judge, whether any valid argument in support of “ the doc- 
trine of perfection” can be drawn from any of those points 
which I have examined; that is, from the provisions of the 
gospel, from the attainableness of perfection, or from the prom- 
ises of God, or the prayers of his people. The arguments 
which Mr. Mahan derives from these considerations are the 
principal arguments on which he rests the truth of his system. 
And lam greatly mistaken if these principal arguments of his 
do not prove to be altogether inconclusive and fallacious. And 
I shall be greatly disappointed if my respected brethren, who 
have recently advocated the doctrine of perfection, do not feel 
themselves bound in truth to abstain from any farther attempt 
to uphold their scheme by the arguments which have here been 
noticed. 

There are several other topics introduced by Mr. Mahan, to 
which I wish to give a particular and respectful consideration ; 
but this I must defer to another opportunity. 





ARTICLE X. 
Exposition oF Romans 8: 18—23. 


By Edmund Turney, Theol. Sem., Hamilton, N. Y. 


Tue sense of this passage depends principally upon the word 
xtiows. Before attempting to give its meaning, we will notice 
a few facts in relation to the object designated, which will aid 
us in arriving at a Satisfactory conclusion. 

1. Kiow seems to designate a definite, individual object. The 
collective sense, generally assigned to the term in this passage, 
is unsatisfactory and improbable. Except when used to express 
the act of creating, it commonly takes, in the New Testament, 
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the sense of xzioua; and properly denotes a created thing, a 
creature. “Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in 
his sight.” Heb. 4: 13. The same use occurs in Rom. 8: 39, 
2 Cor. 5: 17, 1 Pet. 2: 13, Mark 16: 15; and also, we think, 
in Col. 1: 15, 23, Gal. 6: 15, Rom. 1: 25. The use of maou 
in verse 22 is worthy of notice. If xzici denotes the creation 
in general, 2aoa is employed merely to give emphasis to the ex- 
pression, and this verse is to be regarded as little more than a 
repetition of the preceding context. But if xticu designate an 
individual object, and zac«a ij xtscig denotes the whole community* 
to which it belongs, we can account for the different expressions. 
The compound form of the verbs employed in verse 22 ought 
not to be overlooked. The argument of the apostle appears to 
be this: The xziou (the particular xzicw alluded to) is at 
present “ subjected to vanity,” and is “ waiting for” deliverance: 
nor is this surprising ; “for we know that every xricw—in com- 
mon—is groaning aud travailing in pain until now.” 

2. The xrioiw is destined to experience a renovation at the 
resurrection. A careful examination of the passage will make 
this perfectly obvious. 

3. The xziow has a personal interest and participation in the 
glory of the saints. It is represented as awaiting, not merely 
a renovation coincident with, and similar to “ the manifestation 
of the sons of God,” but the same manifestation. Besides, the 
apostle directly asserts that the xricw “shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption, into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God.” 

4, The xtiow is an object possessing life and sensation. It is 
represented as longing—waiting—willing—groaning—travail- 
ing in pain. These expressions can hardly have been used in 
reference to a senseless and inanimate object. None but the 
strongest reasons should lead us to adopt such an interpretation. 

5. There is a manifest distinction between the xziois and the 
Christian. The simple expression xai airy i xticw, even the 
creature itself, is sufficient to show that it is distinguished from 
the sons of God, and is something inferior to them. A compa- 
rison of verses 22 and 23 will place the fact beyond dispute. 


* Tlaoa is here taken, not in the sense of éxactog, each, every 
one indifferently, but as denoting an entire class—the whole in 
distinction from a part. See Butt. 127: 6. Comp. Mark 16 : 15, 
Phil. 1: 3, Ecel. 3: 17. 
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We are now prepared to inquire into the particular applica- 
tion of this term. In what are these conditions fulfilled? We 
cannot understand by xrici, the human race, men in general. 
This collective sense cannot be reconciled with the supposition 
that it designates an individual object. And such an explana- 
tion is inconsistent with the fact that the xziovw is looking forward 
to the resurrection for its deliverance ; and is destined to parti- 
cipate in the glory of the saints. Will all men, indiscriminately, 
be “ introduced into the liberty of the glory of the children of 
God?’ And is it true that men in general are not willingly 
subjected to vanity ? 

Por similar reasons, we cannot understand by xriow the ma- 
terial universe, the inanimate creation. The opinion, that the 
material universe will finally be renovated, is more a matter of 
conjecture than of revelation. The only passage which can be 

ed with any confidence in favor of this sentiment, is 2 Pet. 
3: 13. But, the apostle’s particular conception of a new heaven 
and a new earth, we are unable to determine. Yet, no one can 
imagine the actual participation of inanimate nature in the glory 
of the children of God. And not only the description of the 
xtioig a8 a Sensitive object, but the peculiar subjection to which 
it is doomed, shows conclusively that the material universe 
cannot be intended. In what way the various elements and 
objects of nature are subjected to vanity—tj warawrynt——in 
any authorized sense of that term, has never been shown. Vani- 
ty, however, is not the only evil to which the xrisi¢ is subjected. 
Bondage and corruption pertain to its present condition. But 
how can inanimate nature be regarded as in bondage—especially 
in the bondage of corruption? Is the fact that the ground was 
cursed for man’s sake, so as not spontaneously to yield its pro- 
ductions, a sufficient reason for applying to it the expressive 
language of the apostle ? / 

Is there any object, then, within the range of our knowledge, 
in which the necessary conditions of the xricw are fulfilled ? 
Such an object, we think, is the animal part of the human con- 
stitution—the body (the Christian) regarded as the subject of 
instinct and sensation. To maintain this interpretation, it is 
necessary simply to show, that the proposed application of xziow; 
is natural and authorized, and that it meets the exigencies of 
the passage. 

I. Is this sense of xziovg natural and authorized? It will be 
admitted, we presume, this use of the term is not unnatural in © 
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itself. To mp om the animal from the spiritual part of man, 


and to speak of them as distinct, is common to profane and sa- 
cred writers. The apostle frequently represents the body and 
the spirit as possessing desires and performing actions peculiar 
to themselves. He speaks expressly of the oufward man or animal 
nature, as distinguished from the inward man or the spiritual 
nature. 2 Cor. 4: 16. The body, thus distinguished from the 
spirit, may very fitly be styled the creature. If the material 
part of the universe may be designated xzio1¢, may we not sup- 
pose a similar usage in relation to the material part of man? 
In perfect accordance with this suggestion, the body of man is 
the only part of his constitution which God is represented as 
having properly created. Gen. 2:7. A sufficient reason for 
this use of xziow may be found in the likeness of our animal na- 
ture to the brute creation. In mere physical constitution there 
is no essential difference. 

But is this use of xriow sustained by other examples? This 
question it is not necessary to decide. If it can be shown that 
this application of the term is natural, and not inconsistent with 
its acknowledged signification, the exigency of the passage will 
bear us out. es any one mistake the force of oixia in 2 Cor. 
5: 1, because no instance of a similar use can be found in the 
New Testament, or, perhaps, in the language? Does not xtisis 
itself, in 1 Pet. 2: 13, properly denote an ordinance or institu- 
tion ?—a sense unusual, if not elsewhere unknown? The 
apostles employed the language of common life. This use of 
xtiow, though it may be co ed by no Greek author whose 
writings are extant, might have corresponded with the “ usus 
loquendi” at that time. A usage may have prevailed among 
Christians similar to that which is common at the present day 
in relation to the English termi “ creature.” 

II. Do the exigencies of the passage require or sustain this sense 
of xtioig? The sentiment of the passage appears to be closely 
connected with the preceding context. In verses 10 and 11, 
the apostle assures his brethren that even their bodies, though 
doomed to death because of sin, shall be restored to life and 
immortality, by virtue of the resurrection of Christ and the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit. In verse 13, he reminds them, that, b 
mortifying the deeds of the body through the Spirit, they shall 
live, in the sense just explained—in their entire nature. Comp. 
John 11: 25, Col. 3: 4,5, 1 Cor. 15: 22, 1 Thess. 5: 10. 
He then adds: For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
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they are the sons of God. Having paused to prove this asser- 
tion, he completes his argument in verse 17: “ If children (or 
sons), then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ ; 
if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified 
together.” With a vivid conception of the privilege of being 
glorified with Christ, the apostle exclaims: For I reckon that 
the sufferings of the present time are of no weight in compari- 
son with (mgd¢) the glory which is to be manifested upon us. 
This sentiment he wishes deeply to impress on the minds of his 
brethren. He is anxious to satisfy them, that, although in a 
suffering condition, they are destined to attain to those glorious 
privileges which, as the children of God, they had been en- 
couraged to expect. The time of their “manifestation” has 
not yet arrived ; the enjoyment of their promised inheritance is 
beyond the present life. Comp. 1 Pet. 1: 3—9; 4: 12, 13; 
James 5: 7; Gal. 6: 9; Heb. 12: 1, et seq. 

The apostle proceeds to show that the inheritance of the 
saints is yet to be revealed, from the present condition of their 
animal nature ; which, though destined to participate in their 
glorification with Christ, is still subjected to degradation and 
suffering. ‘“ The earnest expectation of the creature is await- 
ing the manifestation of the sons of God.” Their animal nature, 
as it instinctively shrinks from suffering, may be represented as 
looking and longing for deliverance: and as its redemption is 
necessarily involved in being glorified with Christ, its present 
condition is anevidence that “the manifestation of the sons of 
God”——theexbibition of their real character and the revelation of 
theirglory—is to be waited for—is to be realized only in a future 
state. “ For the creature has been subjected to vanity.” The 
animal constitution is doomed to remain, during its present state 
of existence, in degradation and misery—to experience the ef- 
fects of sin. 

It has been usual to connect én edmid, in hope, with vnerays, 
has been subjected, and to regard the intervening expression as 
a parenthesis; but the harshness of this construction, arising 
especially from the unnatural repetition of xziow, seems to for- 
bid its admission. By connecting én edad: immediately with 
vnotatavta, him who subjected it, these difficulties are avoided, 
and an apposite sense is secured. Adopting this construction, 
we may thus express the sentiment of the peerage The crea- 
ture has been subjected to vanity, not willingly indeed—not 
without desires and indications of release, but in consequence 
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of one who has subjected it in hope—who has placed it in a 
hopeful as well as suffering condition—hope that* even the 
creature itself shall be liberated from the bondage of corrup- 
tion—that even the animal nature shall be delivered from its 
present infirmities and afflictions, yea, even from the confine- 
ment and corruption of the grave—into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God. 

In verse 22, the apostle, to confirm his argument, appeals to 
a fact universally known and acknowledged: “For we know 
that every creature in common groans and travails in pain until 
now.” He has just said that the creature is at present sub- 
jected to vanity ; and this subjection is involuntary. The for- 
mer position is sustained 2 Bec fact that al/ creatures alike are 
in a suffering condition ; latter by their groans and pangs 
in this state of subjection. I]é@oa 7 xtio1g may denote all men 
considered merely as sensitive beings, and need not include the 
brute creation. We know, says the apostle, that all creatures 
in common—the saints in their animal nature as well as others 
—are groaning under infirmity and affliction even to the present 
time. The full liberty of children—* the manifestation of the 
sons of God’’—has not yet been realized. 

The state and feelings of Christians, as rational and spiritual 
beings, are next appealed to as proof that their inheritance is 
future. ‘“ And not only so, but even we ourselves, though we 
have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan with- 
in ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the redemption of our 
body.” Kai avroi and xai jpeg adroi &v éavtoig, we suppose, 
were designed to distinguish Christians, not so much from the 
nica } xtiow, aS from their own ammal nature. This suppo- 
sition, indeed, is the only satisfactory explanation of this pecu- 
liarly emphatic repetition. Not only is the creature—the ani- 
mal part of our constitution, subjected to vanity and waiting 
for deliverance, but even we ourselves—we in our proper per- 
sons, though partakers of the renovating influence of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our 
adoption—our manifestation as the children of God—the resur- 
rection and glorification of our bodies. 

The passage, as thus explained, is invested with a peculiar 
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* Should the reader prefer to follow our English version in 
rendering (tc because, it will accord equally well with this in- 
terpretation, 
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interest. It furnishes an additional proof of a doctrine which 
was once the life of the Christian church. It makes no allu- 
sion, indeed, to the longings of the heathen for immortality. 
It presents no splendid description of the renovation of the ma- 
terial universe. But it introduces a theme far more welcome 
to the child of God. It points him directly to his glorious des- 
tiny—to the resurrection and glorification of his body. It de- 
rives an argument for the confirmation of his faith from facts 
furnished by his consciousness and experience. It reminds him 
that he is “a joint heir with Christ,” and consequently, des- 
tined to enjoy the glory which is to be revealed. Thus he is 
encouraged to look beyond the grave for “the manifestation” 
of his real character, and the enjoyment of his promised in- 
heritance. His very afflictions become a source of consolation, 
by becoming the evidence of his future bliss. He is assured, 
by all that is endearing in his relation to God as his Father, 
by all that is real in the conscious witness of the Spirit, nay, 
by all that is unwelcome in his present degraded and suffering 
condition, that he shall finally be raised in the likeness of his 
Saviour, and shall then participate in the glories of the heaven- 


ly kingdom. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Review or Wiccers’ History or AvGusTINiIsM AND PELAGIANISM. 
By Professor Henry P. Tappan, New-York City. 


An Historical Presentation of Augustinism and Pelagianism, 
from the original sources: by G. F, Wiggers, D. D., Pro- 
Jessor of Theology in the University of Rostock, etc. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes and Additions, by Rev. 
Ralph Emerson, Prof. of Eccl. Hist. in the Theol. Sem. 
Andover, Mass. Andover: Gould, Newman & Saxton. 
pp- 383. 


Tue history of Christianity may be taken up under two 
phases,—the narrative of external and visible events, and its 
philosophical and dogmatical history. Both are important, both 
are indispensable. Nor may the one be viewed separately from 
the other: for they have ever acted upon each other recipro- 
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cally. External events have influenced philosophies and dogmas, 
and the latter have influenced the former. 

But the point particularly to be considered under the second 
phasis, and one unquestionably of the highest moment, is the 
connection between Christianity, taken in its utmost purity and 
simplicity, and the philosophies and dogmas which were abroad 
in the world when she made her appearance upon the theatre 
of humanity, or which were called chandmedined: upon the oc- 
casion of herpresence. In this work we have to disintegrate 
the Christianity of Christ and his apostles from the opinions of 
men ; and to show how these various, and often contradictory 
‘opinions were combined with the simple element of revelation, 
thus producing all the different forms of nominal Christianity, 
of sects and heresies. 

The Bible is not peculiarly abook for philosophers and scho- 
lars; it is a book for benighted, erring, lost men of every grade. 
Coming from the purest source and on the most benevolent mis- 
sion, ere we had entered upon its examination, we might rea- 
sonably expect to find it beautifully adapted to its end. Has 
God given a rule of duty and a revelation of truth, only to 
involve us in endless disputations ? Has he opened to us a way 
of redemption, and given us a promise of eternal life, accompa- 
nied with a pressing exhortation to “lay hold” upon it; and 
yet, is this way enveloped in such obscurity, and this promise 
given so doubtfully, that we are compelled to turn away from 
the glory of the prize, and from the consideration of the urgency 
of our circumstances, in order to settle curious dogmas, and to 
balance nicely the “ oppositions of science ?” 

Some of the lepers, the blind, the deaf, the halt, the maimed, 
the paralytic, in the days of Jesus Christ, may have been men 
of very curious and subtle minds, and given much to philoso- 
phical speculation ; and ere they could be persuaded to avail 
themselves of his miraculous power, they may have thought it 
indispensable to determine the possibility and the modes of mi- 
raculous interposition. We find, however, that Bartimeus 
experienced the healing benefit, without any previous disquisi- 
tion upon causes and modes ; and the blind man mentioned by the 
apostle John, when called upon to account for the restoration 
of his sight, could only reply: “One thing I know, that whereas 
I was born blind, now I see.” 

These instances may be taken as a type of the whole dispen- 
‘sation of grace. Men of philosophical genius, taste and learn- 
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ing may find much to speculate about. Still, the fact is 
before us, that in the days of Christ and his apostles and in all 
subsequent times, multitudes of our race, who were destitute of 
philosophical se and acquirements, have, under the simplest 
presentation of “ Christ and him crucified,” believed unto salva- 
tion, In their ignorance, or in their neglect of philosophy, they 
found nothing wanting to the energy of their faith, or to the 
strength and comfort of their hope. 

The world in which we live is wonderfully and beautifully 
adapted to our wants and uses. The appropriation, in the first in- 
stance, is not made by men of deep science, but by men of limited 
attainments and ordinary pursuits. Before philosophy, with her 
thoughtful brow and all penetrating eye, was born; before sci- 
ence had measured the earth and the heavens, and weighed 
the winds, the mountains and the oceans, and decomposed 
matter into its fine and subtle elements, there was skill in agri- 
culture and mechanical art; there were a thousand practical 
rules in being and in use; and nature was extensively known, 
and her good things enjoyed, as the gifts of a familiar and 
bountiful parent. 

Afterwards came philosophy and science.. They expanded 
the mind, they elevated the nature, they extended the domin- 
ion of man. But they did not disclaim the facts which had 
been already observed ; they did not quarrel with the practical 
and useful rules which had been formed by a spontaneous in- 
duction. A multitude of these rules were substantially just, 
and were never to be laid aside: philosophy might explain but 
not supersede them. Others were led on from a crude to a 
perfected state, by nicer experiments, and more thoughtful ob- 
servations and comparisons. Others were superseded by the 
discovery of new rules more useful. And many fields of useful 
and bountiful productiveness were laid open, which were un- 
known before. 

Philosophy and science ected art, and gave to indus 
a sana ~ st The ee ie more a 
knowledges, while they extended and perfected what had gone 
before, worked into it harmoniously and benignly. The in- 
troduction of a better implement for tilling the or an im- 
provencens in ship-building, or a more wholesome and _palata- 

le manufacture of bread, or a finer, warmer and more beautiful 

manufacture of garments, or a more convenient and nobler ar- 

chitecture st be benefits alike obvious, whether introduced 
17* 
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by laborious and unscientific experiments, or by the application 
of mechanical, chemical and esthetical principles. And while 
these higher efforts were in progress, and before any palpable 
and sure result in any branch had been attained, the old, homely 
and useful rules and usages held sway, and produced their ac- 
customed benefits. The rude and unwieldy plough would 
not be laid aside, and the earth suffered to lie untilled, because 
a skilful mechanician had given out that he was about to pro- 
duce a more convenient implement: nor would the mariner cease 
to regulate his navigation by the jutting headlands and capes, 
and by the sun and stars, because a report had gone forth that 
an instrument would soon be abroad, which would enable him 
to sail in the dark night, and to launch away from the land 
into the unknown ocean. 

Now, what the plain facts of nature are to men universally 
in common life, in all that relates to our physical and social 
being, the Bible is to men universally in common life, in all 
that relates to their spiritual, responsible and immortal being. 
The Bible is a plain array of facts, rules, precepts, doctrines 
and promises. It is of universal interest and moment, and it is 
given in the simplest and most appropriate language. 

The incarnation of the Son of God, his miracles, his suffer- 
ings and’death, his resurrection from the dead and ‘ascension 
into heaven are all given clearly as facts. And so, likewise, 
all the teachings of Christ and his apostles consist in the an- 
nunciation of facts, in the statement of truths in simple and 
intelligible propositions, in drawing obvious and forcible con- 
clusions from generally admitted truths, and in urging these 
‘upon the attention of men with great earnestness and simplicity, 
accompanied with solemn comminations and “ exceeding 
precious promises.” dale 

Many of these facts and truths are mysterious in their na- 
ture; as the incarnation, miracles, death and resurrection of 
Christ, the mission of the Holy Spirit in regenerating, sanctify- 
ing and comforting the heart, the resurrection of the dead, and 
the world to come. And even many, which are more generally 
professed to be undetstood, have their measure of mystery ; as 
the doctrine of the atonement and intercession of Christ, and 
of justification by faith. There are a multitude of curious phi- 
losophical inquiries which may be started respecting t 
truths ; and we do not deny the interest and importance of these 
inquiries. But ere we commence these inquiries, we have the 
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facts and the inspired ae wee in all their integrity, con- 
taining rules of duty and objects of faith and hope, in their 
sublime utility—bringing peace, salvation and eternal life to a 
sinful and lost race. 

Paul’s mind partook of that character which we call philo- 
sophical ; and there is reason to believe that he was both phi- 
losophically and classically educated. Some of the writings 
of John, particularly a part of the first chapter of his gospel, 
may produce the same impression. We believe, however, that 
a philosophical aspect in the portions referred to will present 
itself strongly only to those who traverse the pages of the Bi- 
ble on a philosophical hunt, and who are eager to find food and 
authority for preconceived theories. Paul and John, after all, 
only affirm truths upon divine authority ; or where deductions 
are made, they arise spontaneously and obviously, and by no 
intricate and difficult logic. The spirit of all Scripture is con- 
veyed in the noble declaration of John: “That which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the Word of life; that which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you.” 

What is true of the writings of the apostles is true likewise, 
in an eminent degree, of the teaching of Jesus Christ. He, 
certainly, has nothing of the manner of a speculating philoso- 
pher. The only approach to a concealment of his meaning is 
found in his parables. The truths conveyed under these are 
very simple and striking, and were readily explained to his 
disciples when they applied to him in private, and would, un- 
doubtedly, have been explained to any other persons who 
should have manifested the same interest in his instructions. 
This mode of teaching was at the time intended as a re- 
buke of the unbelieving Jews. The exposition of these para- 
bles the evangelists have given in full. 

Few, comparatively, have the genius and the learning to 
enter upon the deep phil ical researches connected with 
the truths of the gospel. If there be any man, or any number 
of men who can enter upon these researches, with the true phi- 
losophical spirit, after a true philosophical method, and -become 
to the metaphysical world what Kepler, and Galileo, and Tycho 
Brahe, and Leibnitz, and Newton were to the physical world— 
great and sure interpreters—then may we gain higher views of 
our own being, and of the being of God and his moral govern- 
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ment ; then, the facts and inspired propositions of the Bible, 
received in all their simplicity, shall become the sure foundation 
of an enduring philosophy, which, rising like a glorious pyra- 
mid, shall hide its top in the impenetrable light wherein God 
dwelleth and knoweth himself alone. 

Until that day of great illumination come, there must be diverse 
theories and speculations, by men of diverse powers, learning, 
prejudices and aims. But while these theories are pang up, 
or crumbling, and these speculations wax warm and even fierce 
in the conflict with mighty antagonists, do not the facts and in- 
spired propositions remain the same? Is it necessary that all 
the unlearned, or plainly educated, all men, women and chil- 
dren, who can find food and life and light and happiness in the 
gospel, should become involved in the unintelligible conflict, 
and be arrayed against each other by the names and fierce 
watchwords of sects and parties ? 

Mark, friends—remember, gentlemen—that whether the Co- 
pernican or the Ptolemaic system be true, we have the same suc- 
cession of day and night, the same kind queens of the heavens, 
the same bountiful and motherly bosom of the earth ; that whether 
the phlogistic or the realm ann theory be true, we can still 
plough and reap, and make bread from the “fat kidneys of 
wheat,”—thatwhatever may be the true ony, social order 
and quiet duty and enjoyment exist ind ently of the determi- 
nation of these difficult points. And so, likewise, while the meta- 
physical doctors of the church are involved in their complicated 
ontologies, theodicies, psychologies, anthropologies ; and, in 
the zeal and towering wrath of disputation, are hurling at each 
other the tortuous and lurid thunderbolts of logic; the 
of Christ, like a sweet lake among the green hills, lies still, 
calm and transparent, reflecting the light and the forms of 
heaven. We may all go together, the learned and the unlearn- 
ed—even the conflicting doctors may go together into “ the green 
pastures and beside ae se E. e may mies our 

uiries respecting the foundations of everlasting hills, res- 
pet the sone and laws, the path and motions of the sun 
and the stars over our heads, respecting the sources and the 
inherent properties of these A em and healing waters. This 
light is pleasant to the eye ; this is a glorious scenery of the 
earth and the heavens; the fruits of this tree of life are not for- 
bidden ; of these waters we may drink freely. Let us ascend 
this green hill and sit beneath this cross. What peace! what 
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beauty ! what a heavenly influence breathes here! Here lies a 
wondrous telescope : let us look through it. We see the land 
which is afar off :—the heavenly city stands revealed. 

In the world of nature, the facts were first given, and loved, 
and generalized into useful rules; and philosophy came on 
slowly afterwards as the interpreter of the unquestionable facts. 
But even here the wildness of speculation often did violence to 
the simplicity of nature ; but then, the error did not reach our 
common life, and the majestic voice of nature soon silenced the 
voices of strange children. 

But when Christianity appeared, she found old religions and 
philosophies, boastful of their descent, proud and stern in their 
pretensions; all alike contending for the mastery, og forming 
alliances to make conquest and pre-eminence doubly sure. She 
came, not as a philosophy, but revealed herself as the face of 
nature upon the morning of creation, when light was first spread 
abroad: there were forms and objects to behold, and influen- 
ces to feel and enjoy. There was undoubtedly a philosophy 
connected with all this. But as the sun with his light and 
warmth reached the little bud of earth, and opened its petals, 
and painted its colors, and presented its beauty and fragrance 
to the sense of man, without deigning to explain the curious 
and beautiful work ; and as the soul of man found itself in won- 
derful union with a corporeal body, admirably fitted to its uses, 
without comprehending the nature of this union, and saw a 
universal life working in organic nature without comprehendin 
its interpenetration and its plastic energy ; so, in this spiritua 
world of Christianity, there was the union of divinity with hu- 
manity, and the communication of influences from a heavenly 
spirit, and the penetrating and vivifying power of a higher life, 
plainly given, and producing its palpable and glorious works of 
moral purity, beauty and order, while no explanation of the 
modes and conditions of this process was vouchsafed., 

The first followers and adherents of Christianity received her 
as “little children.” They were generally ponee of sober 
minds, intelligent enough to perceive and apply facts, but car- 
ried away by no philosophical pride and enthusiasm. And 
while the days of persecution lasted, even the philosophical, 
who truly embraced the gospel, were more eager after eternal 
life than speculation ; as, during a siege, the philosopher will 
sometimes lay aside his books, or leave the laboratory, and take 
shield and spear in the common emergency. - 
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But the presence of the old philosophies wassoon felt. The facts 
and doctrines proclaimed, obviously had philosophical relations. 
Plato, and Epicurus and Zoroaster, as well as Jupiter, Isis and 
Arimanes, fel the pressure of the new religion. 

First, therefore, appeared a collision between facts and 
truths of inspiration, and established dogmas. The affirmations 
of Christ and God were in conflict with the deductions of a 
speculative reason. This conflict began when Christ, at twelve 
years of age, disputed with the doctors in the temple. It con- 
tinued during his life, and extended more and more after his death. 
Speculative philosophy. rejected his miracles and denied his resur- 
rection. Paul met it at Mars-hill when he preached Jesus and 
the resuryction. Paganism and philosophy went hand in hand, 
but they were prostrated before the facts of the gospel. Chris- 
tianity triumphed, but philosophy was not extinguished. Now 
philosophy put on priestly garments, and became the com- 
mentator of God’s revelations. Mighty tomes, under saintly 
names, and creeds, and confessions, bearing the broad seals of 
synods and councils, are the memorials of her work. 

It must here be admitted that many great and good men 
wrote nobly and wisely ; and that even those fathers, who phi- 
losophised much and crudely, made many happy expositions, 
gave out many excellent and striking thoughts, and spoke often 
in eloquent and soul-stirring exhortations. Still it may be 
safely affirmed, that Gnosticism, Manichzism, Platonism, and 
other forms of philosophy pervaded and influenced the thinking 
of the fathers. 

There are therefore two general forms of Christianity so 
called. First, Christianity as contained wholly and truly in the 
Bible, consisting of facts narrated, and of doctrines affirmed un- 
der the authority and inspiration of God. Secondly, Christianity 
as presented in the creeds, and confessions, and writings gener- 
ally of the Christian fathers. It is indeed assumed by the de- 
voted adherents of the latter, that they have presented Christi- 
anity according to the just scriptural idea. 

In order to determine the question thus at issue, it would be 
necessary to examine the writings of the fathers, together with 
the acknowledged creeds and confessions. 

Now three results are possible. 1. The integrity of the facts 
and truths of the gospel may be preserved; and the additions 
made may consist of just philosophical principles and exposi- 
tions. 2. The integrity of the facts and truths may be preserv- 
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ed; and the additions made may consist of the dogmas of a 
false philosophy. 3. The integrity of the facts and doctrines 
may be violated, and false dogmas may be added. 

erever the integrity of the facts and affirmations of the 

] is preserved, ample ground for Christian union and 
fellowship exists, whatever may be the philosophical differen- 
ces. As well might we refuse to work together by the light of 
the sun, or to cultivate, on common rules of agriculture, the 
fruitful earth, or to eat the same bread, because we differ in our 
theories in physics. 

Next to the direct denial, or to the open perversion of the gos- 
pel, is the evil of commingling with its pure stream the various 
philosophies of men; and then presenting the adulterated, or 
at least the compound element, as that which came forth from 
the original source. Whether it be owing to the incapacity or 
imperfect discipline of the human mind, or whether the subject 
contains inherent difficulties, no branch of knowledge has 
presented so many contradictory and conflicting dogmas, and 
involved men in such fierce and interminable. disputes as meta- 
physics. Now what can be more disastrous than to have all 
these disputes foisted into the gospel of Christ,—a religion not 

iven to the “ wise and prudent,” but unto “ babes ;” and not 
intended for the exercise of human wit, but to save the perish- 
ing sinner ! 

One most effectual means of bringing to an end the evils of 
which we have spoken, and of giving freedom to religion and 
to truth, is to introduce the profound and thorough study of the 
philosophical and dogmatical history of Christianity, mto our 
systems of theological education. Let our students learn the ori- 
gin of the numerous creeds and confessions of the church,—of 
the stately systems of theology,—of all these learned, venerable, 
and authoritative dogmas. rinse them into philosophical his- 
tory and criticism. Let them not be confined to the facts 
of external history ; but enable them to penetrate into the heart 
of these movements. Give them the simplicity of heart, the in- 
dependence of thought, the learned furniture and skill toseparate 
pure, primitive and apostolical Christianity from strange philoso- 
shite! edenitcten, Could this sort of learning be more widel 
diffused, many a self-named defender of the faith, full of honest 
and fiery zeal, might be surprised to find himself, instead of an 
august champion for what was “ once delivered to the. saints,” 
the poor hero of a profane and stale philosophy. 

Doctor Wiggers has done a worthy service in this department 
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of church history, by his learned, judicious and impartial “ His- 


torical Presentation of RF and Pelagianism.” And 
next to him, the English public will feel themselves indebted to 
his learned translator, for his very spirited, graceful and lucid 
version; and for his ingenious “ notes and additions.’’ This 
work cannot be commended too highly to the attention of cler- 
gymen and ee students. The translator aptly remarks : 
“There are probably three classes of men who will like to read 
such a work as this. First, those who have been called Pela- 
gians: for they will honestly wish to know whether they ought 
any longer to reject the appellation ; and how far, if at all, 
‘they should own its justness. Secondly, those who have called 
them Pelagians: as they will wish to know whether, in whole 
or in part, they have nghtly bestowed the appe’lation ;—and 
whether, to any extent, it may also be applicable to themselves. 
Thirdly, those who have neither given nor received the name, 
but who would fain be better able to judge of the propriety with 
which it has been so currently applied and so promptly rejected, 
on the right and on the left.” And we would add, fourthly, 
those who boast of the title of Augustinians; that they may 
know how far they are entitled to this distinction, and how far, 
upon serious reflection, they may be disposed to consider it a 
desirable distinction. Let us no longer take or give names in 
the dark; and although “names are things,” let us learn that 
there are “things” which are better than their “ names” pur- 


[Jan. 


poThe Augustinian and Pelagian controversy embraces topics 
which were agitated before the time of the two distinguished 
leaders from whom it takes its name; and which have never 
ceased to be agitated since their time. It does not appear, inat 
of the earlier fathers there were any who could with justice be 

igned strictly to the one form of doctrine or the other: and 
of the multitude of ecclesiastical writers who flourished subse- 
quently, there was certainly a wide diversity of doctrine, bear- 
ing the same general designation of Augustinism and Pelagian- 
ism, but which, only in the case of the latter, attained to a dis- 
tinctive title—that of Semi-Pelagianism. 

With the aid of Dr. Wiggers—to whose authority we dare 
confidently appeal, and whose “ presentation” we have it in 
our power to verify by going to the “original sources’’—we 
shall endeavor to present a brief, but we hope a clear com- 
pend of the two systems. Departing from his order, we shall 
adopt one which is, in some degree, chronological. 
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I. Tue Prourive Strate or Man. 
The Augustinian Theory. 


Adam possessed a rational nature made after the divine like- 
ness, This nature was highly developed, so that he was more 
noble, wise and excellent than any who ever came after him. 
He likewise possessed free will, as a power to sin or to refrain 
from sinning. This free will was not sufficient of itself to en- 
able him to stand: but the aid of grace was afforded which 
rendered it sufficient; and yet this grace was not irresistible 
grace. The free will of man was one of inferior degree. He 
possessed the posse non peccare—the ability not to sin; but not 
the non posse peccare—the inability to sin. The power to do 

ood, and the non posse peccare constitute the highest form of 
Conlon This is the freedom of God as the immutable good, 
of angels, and the “ just made perfect.” But man, being made 
out of nothing, is at first an inferior and mutable good. Had 
Adam persevered, he would finally have attained to the higher 
freedom, the non posse peccare. 

Before the fall the passions were subject to the reason. Hence 
there was no inordinate and evil concupiscence of any kind. 
“The connexion of the sexes would indeed have taken place in 
Paradise ; but in such a way, that either no sensual passion 
would have been excited, or it would have been subject to the 
dominion of reason, and would not have risen in opposition to 
its dictates.” 

The body which he inhabited corresponded to the purity and 
excellence of his mind. It was majestic, beautiful, free from 
disease and pain, and immortal. He did not possess the im- 
mortality of angels, and of the bodies of the risen saints. It 
was an immortality which depended upon the fact of his not 
sinning. Had he persevered in holiness, with the attainment of 
the non posse peccare, there would have been conjoined the im- 
pte of dying; and he would have passed into a spiritual 


en was the fitting habitation of a being so holy and happy. 
Even the beasts were tame and gentle, and lived on the com- 
mon vegetable aliment. And “ if extreme old age would finally 
have worked their dissolution, so that human nature alone 
should possess eternal life; they would have been removed from 
Paradise, or would have gone forth, led by a sense of impending 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. V. NO. I. 18 
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death; so that death might happen to no living thing in that 
place of life.” 


The Pelagian Theory. 


“ The state of man before the fall was the same as it is now.” 
He was a being of intelligence, free will and passions, with 
the ability to sin or to refrain from sinning. Then as now, his 
body was subject to disease and death. Hence, “the words, 
in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die, referred to 
, Spiritual death, i. e. sin.” “ The primitive state of the first 

man was superior only in this, that no example of sinning had 

et been presented for imitation; and the first man who came 
into the world as an adult, had the full use of reason at the be- 
ginning,” and the perfect exercise of his freedom. “ Even 
concupiscence, which Augustine held as something evil, and as 
the mother of all evil, but which the Pelagians explained as a 
natural passion, was found in Paradise.” 

“Julian, a follower of Pelagius, admitted that Adam was 
created immortal, in the sense,.that if he had not sinned, he 
would have obtained immortality by eating of the tree of life.” 


IL Free Wax. 
Augustinian Theory. 
—— represents the will before the fall as an activity, 
entirely able and free to sin; also able and free to do om by 
the aid of grace actually communicated. Since the fall, it is 


an activity free only to sin, and totally unable to do good. The 
highest form of freedom is the non posse peccare. 


Pelagian Theory. 

In the original constitution of man, the will is an activity 
capable of both good and evil. In this lies its freedom; and 
in this “freedom to good and evil consists the superiority of the 
rational soul; in this, the honor and dignity of our nature.” By 
the sin of Adam the capacity of good ‘and evil action was nei- 
ther lost to himself nor to his posterity. “ Free will is as much 
free will after sins, as before sins.” “It depends on man whe- 
ther he will be good or evil.” “He can even again become 
good when he has been bad, through his own exertions and 


aided by grace.” 
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Ii. Tue Fart or Apam anp Oriemat Sin. 
Augustinian Theory. 


Adam was free to sin, and he sinned. This Agustinetakes 
as a primary fact. He does not account for the sin of Adam 
out of Adam himself: he was the cause of the first transgression. 

Original sin is Adam’s sin considered as participated in by all 
his posterity. Adam, as the first man, comprehended within 
himself his whole posterity. In the very act by which he sinned, 
they sinned likewise. And hence, whatever consequences 
affected Adam personally, affected his posterity. These conse 
quences are condemnation to eternal death; temporal death ; 
evil concupiscence or disordered passion in general, and sexual 
desire in particular—attested by the shame of nakedness; the 
pains of parturition ; the necessity of labor, and the production 
of thorns and thistles; all moral and physical evils, and the 
loss of personal beauty. ‘“ The nature of man, both in a physical 
and a moral view, is totally corrupted by Adam’s sin.” All 
these consequences are penal consequences. 

In this sin, Adam, and all his posterity in him, lost the abilit 
to do good and became the slaves of sin. Even infants, although 
they should die while infants, are guilty, and subject to penal 
consequences, because they sinned in Adam. 


Pelagian Theory. 


Adam sinned only for himself. His sin is not original sin in 
relation to his posterity. Every one who comes after him is 
born into the world as pure and free as Adam was created, and 
is in a less advantageous position, only in respect of the weak- 
ness of infancy, and the -necessity of growing up under the 
influence of sinful example. 


TV. Baptism. 


The subjects of baptism are infants and adults. In general 
baptism is indispensable to salvation. The only exceptions are 
cases in which faith unquestionably exists, but the rite is ren- 
dered impossible by the peculiar circumstances of the individual. 
Those who believed in Christ as the future Mediator, before his 
advent, are’ exceptions also. All unbaptised infants and all 
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heathen, as they are destitute of both faith and baptism, are lost. 
The damnation of infants will be of a milder form: and the 
heathen, who lived comparatively just and pure lives, will be 
adjudged to milder punishment than licentious idolaters. 

The efficacy of baptism, in respect to infants, is to remove 
the guilt of original sm. All who are baptised in infancy, if 
they die before they are capable of actual transgression, will 
assuredly be saved. It is presumed, however, that the grace of 
the Holy Spirit is given at the time of baptism, for their spi- 
ritual regeneration. In the case of adults, baptism effects a 
complete redemption from sin, both original and actual. “ Bap- 
tism, in Augustine’s view, was the means, not only of obtaining 
pardon from all sin, but of being freed from all evil.” 

The Eucharist is involved in baptism ; so that all the baptised 
are to be at once admitted to its participation. Hence it is to 
be administered even to infants. 

In the case of infants, baptism alone is sufficient for salvation, 
because they are incapable of exercising faith. In the case of 
adults, faith and baptism are alike indispensable, unless the rite 
is clearly impossible. In the case of adults as well as infants, 
while the external rite was imperatively demanded, so that even 
faith could not, in ordinary circumstances, save without it; still 
the regeneration of the heart was effected by the accompanying 
influences of the Holy Spirit: but these influences were secured 
by the performance of the rite. 


Pelagian Theory. 


In the case of adults, the Pelagians affirm the efficacy of 
baptism no less than the Augustinians, except in respect to 
original sin, which the former deny. In the case of infants, 
there is no efficacy in baptism to the removal of original sin, 
because there is no original sin. But inasmuch as both parties 
practised infant baptisni, and united in attributing to it an effi- 
cacious operation on the soul itself, it became necessary for the 
Pelagians to show the necessity and uses of baptism in an un- 
corrupted being. This they attempted, by making the extraor- 
dinary distinction between eternal life and the kingdom of 
heaven. To the first the infant is entitled, on the ground of 
natural uncorruptedness ; to the second, by the rite oF teat, 
os the spiritual being to a higher excellence than natu- 
rally belongs to it. Subsequently, they conceded the obj:ct of 
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infant baptism to be the remission of sins, which should after- 
wards be committed. 

Baptism, as generally expounded and practised in the church, 
was based upon the theory of original sin. The Pelagian dared 
not rebel against the authority of the church in relation to this 
rite, and therefore he found himself in an awkward position 
when he broached his doctrine. The Augustinian, on the other 
hand, employed the generally received notion of the efficacy of 
baptism as an argument for the doctrine of original sin: but 
then he had to meet the consequence of an indiscriminate con- 
demnation of all unbaptised persons, heathen, infants, and even 
adult believers, unless the baptism of the latter were impossible. 

V. Grace. 
Augustinian Theory. 

By the fall, Adam, with all his posterity as comprehended in 
him, lost all freedom of will to the performance of good. If 
man, therefore, be left to rely wholly upon himself in this fallen 
condition, he cannot attain to any good whatever. Now, “God 
has in himself the hidden causes of certain acts, which he has 
not implanted in the ey he has made; and these causes he 
puts in operation, not in that work of Providence by which he 
makes natures to exist, but in that by which he manages as he 
will, the natures that he constituted as he chose. And there is 
the grace by which sinners are saved. For as it respects nature, 
depraved by its own bad will, it has of itself no return, except 
by God’s grace, whereby it is aided and restored.” This grace 
or special power of God must be prevenient to every act, emo- 
tion, or movement, even the slightest, which man makes for the 
recovery of holiness. Hence, faith, love, the knowledge of what 
is truly good, the “ power to will good,” and every good act in 
particular are al] dependent upon “ the supernatural and imme- 
diate inward operation” of grace or these “hidden causes.” 

“In bestowing this grace, God has no respect to the worthi- 
ness of man—for man can have no worthiness at all—but God 
here acts after his own free will. By what reasons: of propri- 
ety he is influenced it is not for us to decide.” This grace is 
irresistible. Man cannot controvert its effects if he would; 
or, rather, working in his will to restore his freedom, resistance 
on his part is not supposable. The operation of these “ hidden 
causes,” or grace, does no violence to the original constitution 


of man, but is in accordance with it. 
18* 
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The grace afforded to man before the fall was the operation 
of the same “ hidden causes,” but it was then given merely as 
an aid co-operative, but after the fall as a power restorative. 


Pelagian Theory. 

Grace is of wide signification. It embraces the fact of our 
creation out of nothing, the endowments of reason and free 
will, and the dignity and manifold advantages which result from 
them. In the original and permanent constitution of our being, 
all men possess the power and possibility of doing good. By 
the promulgation of the law, and by the instructions of Jesus, 
the perfortfiance of good is rendered easier: Hence these are 

ifts of grace. The communication of supernatural influences 
is the highest measure of grace. As the Christian receives 
higher gifts than he who is not a Christian, so he can attain a 
higher degree of moral perfection. Supernatural influences 
are given only to him who merits them by the proper and faith- 
ful use of his natural powers. The understanding, and not the 
will of man, is the seat of supernatural influences. The death 
of Christ, the forgiveness of sin, and baptism are all likewise 
grace. There is no irresistible grace. 

According to Augustine, human nature, in its best estate, is 
weak and imperfect, and requires the aid of grace, or the “ hid- 
den causes.” The whole power and possibility of not sinning 
which Adam possessed depended upon grace. According to 
Pelagius, “ human nature itself in which we are made is grace,” 
and of itself sufficient to do good. Thus strongly contrasted 
are the two systems. 


VI. Repemprion. 
Augustinian Theory. 
“ The consequences of redemption extend to the soul, by 
freeing it from sin and its punishment, and to the body, by 
raising it to felicity.” The power of the “hidden causes” — 


the supernatural, inward working or is the immediate 
efficient of the deliverance from sin with consequent glory and 
blessedness; but the death of Christ is the of the com- 


munication of this grace. The object of Christ’s incarnation 
was not merely to suffer for us to free us from sin and the devil, 
and by his doctrine and grace redeem us from all imperfection ; 
but also to inspire us by his example, to the ardent pursuit of 
holiness. 
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As tothe extent of the atonement, Augustine isexplicit. Christ 
died only for the elect. In Augustine’s scheme of predestina- 
tion, grace is confined to the elect. Hence, the death of Christ, 
which is made the ground of the communication of that grace, 
can contemplate only the elect. 


Pelagian Theory. 


“ All sinners are pardoned by God simply for Christ’s sake ; 
ave freed merely on his account from the guilt and punishment 
of their sins.” Thus far this theory agrees with the preceding. 
“ But since, according to Pelagius, men are able to live without 
sin, and to practise virtue by their own power, so all men are 
not sinners; and hence the atoning virtue of the death of 
Christ is imparted to those only who have actually sinned.” 
The death of Christ, however, was not superfluous to those 
who needed no atonement. The teaching and example of 
Christ, the communication of supernatural influences, and the 

e of baptism would lead to a more perfect excellence than 
could be attained without them. 

The death of Christ, as an atonement or otherwise, is not 
limited to any particular class or number of men. All who 
will may partake of its benefits. 


VII. PreEpesTinaTION AND PERSEVERANCE. 
Augustinian Theory. 


“By Adam’s sin the whole human race became a corrupt 
mass Loabditiedi massa), and justly subject to eternal damna- 
tion; so that no one can blame ’s righteous decision, if 
none are saved.” Of this “ mass” “no one can be freed but he 
who has received the gift through the grace of the Saviour.” 
The whole race is not only lost, but irretrievably lost, unless 
God interpose to save them. God, indeed, must be supposed 
to have power to save any number, or even the whole ; for all 
must be saved to whom he imparts “ ee 

Before the creation of the world, by an unconditional decree, 
without reference to human merit—for merit there was none— 
“ God elected a definite number’’ to salvation. For these alone 
Christ died; and to these alone grace is imparted. The rest, 
who constitute by far the greater number, are left to perish by 
that just doom in which all are by nature included. “The 
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number of those who are predestinated to the kingdom of God 
is so certain, that not one shall be either added to them or taken 
from them.” “For the salvation of the elect, God employs 
means.” 

“« Perseverance is a special gift to the elect, which is afford- 
ed to all the elect, and to none but the elect.” This gift of 
perseverance amounts to an “ inability to apostatize.”” The final 
cause, or the reason of the salvation of the elect number, lies 
simply in the will of God. He has mercy on whom he will 
have mercy. 


° Pelagian Theory. 


Predestination is conditional. “ God designed those for sal- 
vation who, as he foreknew, would believe in him and keep 
his commands; and reprobated those who, as he foreknew, 
would remain in sin.” 

Perseverance depends upon the exertion of the free will: and 
those, who have hitherto been “saints” and “ elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God,” may fall away and be lost. 


Passing over the external history of this controversy—which 
our author has given with great Hearty and placed in in- 
teresting points of view—as well as much other matter of deep 
interest—for which, as well as for the more ample details of the 
respective theories, and the arguments with which the great 
disputants met each other, we must refer our readers to the 
work itself, with the earnest hope that they will not forego the 
benefit of a careful study of so rare a production,—we shall 
now proceed to examine, as far as our limits will permit, these 
two antagonistic systems. 

Philosophical systems are suggested and conditionated by hu- 
man experience. But, not only is that experience which is 
common to man allowed to exercise an undue authority, and, 
from a mere condition, to be elevated to the rank of an ulti- 
mate authority over the Reason—the only source of immutable 
truth—national peculiarities, the temperament, education and 
fortuities of the individual become, at least a strongly modify- 
ing, and often the determining power of a philosophical system. 

Augustine was born in Numidia, and educated in Carthage. 
By his temperament, derived perhaps from his native climate, 
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and his habits, formed amid the elegant dissoluteness of a 
a city, he was addicted, up to the time of his conversion, 
in the highest degree to sensual pleasure. His mother was a 
woman of exemplary piety; and had, from his earliest years, 
labored to restrain his hot and jovial temper, and to initiate 
him into the Christian life. 

It appears that, from an early period, Augustine was subject 
to severe conflicts between an enlightened conscience and his 
voluptuous propensities. It is not surprising, therefore, that, in 
the full career of pleasure and ambition, aid at the age of nine- 
teen, he should have found strong and peculiar charms in the 
doctrines of the Manichwans; a sect who referred the origin 
of sin to the necessary weakness of man, arising from hi 
union with matter, the great principle of evil. In such a doc- 
trine, the voluptuous heart could find relief from the rebukes of 
conscience. 

When he was released from the bonds of this sect, and, under 
the full conviction of moral obligation and the power of divine 
love, entered into the fellowship of Christ, the revulsion of feel- 
ing which he naturally experienced led him zealously to oppose 
the doctrines which he had once espoused. Hence one of his 
earliest works against this sect, was “his first book on Free 
Will ;—a work which he afterwards completed while a pres- 
byter at Hippo, and in which he endeavored to refute the 
theory of the Manichezans on the origin of evil. They derived 
evil from a distinct nature, which was coeternal with God; 
Augustine, from the free will of man.’’ The composition of 
this treatise is a remarkable event in the history of Augustine. 
In it, he clearly exhibits the will as endowed with the power of 
choosing good or evil; and solves at once the question respect- 
‘ing the origin of the sin of the first man. 

No man perhaps ever went through a severer ordeal in turn- 
ing from the “ carnal” to the “ spiritual mind,” than this vene- 
rable and distinguished man. After he had become a disciple 
of the “ pious Ambrose,” and had abandoned the Manichzans, 
‘and while he was drawn by sincere aspirations towards a higher 
life, “ his heart was still encompassed by the allurements of 
honor, of gain and of sensual love. But he was recalled from 
the abyss of sensual delights, by the fear of death and the future 
judgment.” After addicting himself to the study of Plato and 
Paul, and experiencing various conflicts, both of opinion and 
feeling, he comes to the period of his entire devotion to a holy 
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life. “ Worldly concerns, it is true, had no longer any charm 
for him; but love still held his heart a captive. In this dis- 
quietude, and impelled by his longing for a better mode of life, 
he went to Simplicianus, formerly a rhetorician, and a zealous 
Christian, and who afterwards succeeded Ambrose in the episco- 
pal chair at Milan. With some emotion, he heard from him 
the account of the conversion of Victorianus. Soon after this, a 
certain Potitianus described to him the life of St. Anthony, and 
the conversion of two high commissaries. This made the most 
lively impression on his heart. He betook himself to a garden, 
where his friend Alypius followed him, who had been present 
at the conversation. A violent contest arose between his sen- 
sual and spiritual nature. He knew the better; and yet sensu- 
ality and the power of habit held him a prisoner in their chains. 
He fell into a violent passion. He tore his hair; smote his 
forehead; grasped his knees. He then withdrew a little from 
Alypius, and cast himself under a fig-tree. A flood of tears broke 
forth ; and he implored the divine mercy for grace. Augustine 
believed he heard a divine voice, calling to him in the words : 
Tolle, lege ; Tolle, lege :—Take up, read; Take up, read. He 
dried his tears; rose up; went forth where Al sat, and 
where he had been reading the book of the apostle. He seized 
and opened it ; and the first words on which his eyes fell, were 
Rom. 13: 13,—not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and envying ; but put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the to fulfil 
the lusts thereof. Now his heart was completely changed and 
converted to God. He went with Alypius to his mother. With 
joy she learned the change which had taken place in her 
son. Now Augustine was at rest. External things no longer 
troubled his heart, and he began quietly to meditate on the 
manner in which he should direct his future life.” 

There were obviously two elements co-working to form Au- 
gustine’s views of original sin ;—the doctrine of the Maniche- 
ans respecting-the seat of the evil principle, and his own ex- 
perience of the “law in his members, warring against the law 
of his mind.”” He had indeed abandoned the sect of the Mani- 
cheans, and had even written against their doctrines, on the 
points where these doctrines invaded moral responsibility, and 
that freedom of the will on which alone responsibility can be 
based. With respect to the origin of evil, he rejected their 
theory of a coeternal evil principle. But there were points in 
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the Manichzan doctrines which had wrought strongly in his 
nature, and which wrought there still. When in the wild career 
of sensuality he had sought to justify himself, or at least to 
silence the rebukes of conscience,—the weakness and the un- 
avoidable concupiscence of the flesh presented the expedient. 
And now that he had engaged in a struggle for godliness and 
heaven, although he no longer sought to excuse the motions of 
sin, and hush the accusing voice within, still the very energy and 
painfulness of the struggle by which the spirit endeavured to 
master the flesh, would revive, however unconsciously of the 
source from whence it sprung, the idea of the vitiosity of mat- 
ter. It was not difficult to make his interpretations of Scrip- 
ture correspond with opinions which had worked themselves 
out of the two most excited states of his strongest passions,— 
their conquering state, and their state of being conquered ; 
since, in addition to the strength which these opinions derived 
from the circumstances of their formation, they seemed to find 
a support in the language of the apostle. This evil concupis- 
cence, to his consciousness, had always been working in his 
nature, and had at no period been introduced by his will. What 
he observed in himself he found verified by his observations 
upon others. It was therefore an inherited concupiscence. 
ain: the manner in which he had yielded to its impulses, 
notwithstanding the instructions, prayers and tears of his mother, 
and notwithstanding his own frequent perceptions of the higher 
beauty and excellence of godliness ; and, in addition to this, the 
fact that even while me the instructions and example of 
Ambrose, with strong yearnings after seme of mind, he 
found himself unable to break away from the fascinations of 
pleasure, but was held in a sort of compulsive bondage until 
the divine voice spoke to him in the garden, and, by an inter- 
ition which appeared to him almost if not altogether miracu- 
ous, gave him freedom and peace, naturally influenced his 
opinions ting the slavery of the will. And here again, 
it is probable that the doctrines of the Manichezans, uncon- 
sciously to him, reappeared and gave their touch to the mould 
of his ts. 
The evil concupiscence and the loss of freedom consequent 
it, in the long line of inheritance, necessarily brought 
him back to the first man. He had already made the will of 
Adam responsible for sin, and in doing so had made. it a free 
will; and he had also made men universally responsible for 
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sin. But as the first man alone had a free will, how shall his 
rage retain their responsibility, when they sin necessarily 
y a.will enslaved to the evil concupiscence? There was but 
one way in which the difficulty could be evaded or removed. 
As each man, by a long but regular series of generations, had 
derived his being, with all its powers physical and mental, 
and all its vitiosity from Adam, so each man could be con- 
ceived of as in some sort existing in Adam. When therefore 
Adam sinned, the whole race, potentially contained in him, sin- 
ned likewise. The will of the individual was indeed en aved 
to the evil concupiscence ; but then, in Adam, by an act of the 
all comprehending free will of the race, he had freely sinned, 
and inherited a bondage of the will, a guilt and condemnation 
which were therefore justly his due. Foting formed his theo- 
ry, Augustine found many passages of Scripture which plainly 
affirm that we all have become sinners through or by means of 
Adam, and were therefore not difficult of accommodation,— 
particularly, as they appeared in the Latin version, the only 
one which he used. 
Augustine’s entire system finds its cardinal basis in his theory 
of original sin. 
1. The condition of infants, and the nature and efficacy of 
ism. The whole race sinned in Adam, and are condemned 
with him for the first sin: infants, therefore, are condemned ; 
and dying, without divine interposition, are inevitably lost. 
This divine interposition appears in the rite of baptism. All 
baptised infants will be saved, if they die in a state of infancy. 
Adults, also, are saved from original sin by baptism, and cannot 
be saved without it. 
ay ap in his theory of original sin, creates an extraordi- 
nary form of guilt; and he creates an equally extraordina 
form of purification to meet it. It certainly is not more difficult 
to believe, that the application of water in a solemn rite, should 
remove guilt and eternal condemnation, than that this guilt and 
condemnation should spring from a personal participation in 
Adam’s sin by all his posterity. After this, perhaps, we ought not 
to be surprised even at the farther extension of the of 
baptism, so as to make it embrace the removal of actual sin 
ahd physical imperfection. In the extraordinary virtues attri- 
buted to it, we behold one form of that portentous corruption of 
Christianity, which, from early and small beginnings, gradually 
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diffused itself abroad, until the simplicity of Christ, and the sub- 
lime spirituality of his doctrines were supplanted by gorgeous 
and complicated ceremonies, and manipulatory devotions. 

2. Grace. Salvation ys « the death of Christ is actually 
revealed. But how can it take effect with a race totally en- 
slaved to sin, and without the slightest ability to good? Clearly, 
the work of restoration cannot begin with man, not even in the 
feeblest initiatory step; for he is incapable of forming the re- 
motest purpose of returning to holiness. Salvation can take 
effect, therefore, only by a divine interposition: and as this in- 
terposition does not Jie in any visible, natural influences, it 
rust consist of “causes hidden” in God. himself, and directly 
acting upon the human will and affections. 

3. Limited Redemption. All men do not believe; all men 
are not saved. But why? Because, all men being unable to 
make any effort for salvation, God is pleased to provide salva- 
tion, to communicate grace only to a part. The whole 
race, by original sin, are condemned, lost and helpless ; and 
only those are and can be saved, whom God elects as the sub- 
jects of redemption and grace. 

4. Election. According to Augustine, this cannot be a mere 
purpose to receive all, who, by making certain efforts, comply 
with the prescribed conditions, which conditions are within the 
scope of their ability: but, on the contrary, it is an absolute 
predestination, which contains within itself the only causal influ- 
ence which can, in any manner or degree, lead the sinner to 
Christ. It is impossible that the sinner should go to Christ, 
unless he wills to go; but he cannot will to go, because he has 
no freedom of will or ability to good: he goes, therefore, only 
as God elects him to go, and gives him grace accordingly. 


Let us now turn to the system of Pelagius. The origin of 
Pelagius and his early education are unknown. His life, as far 
as known, was unstained: he was exemplary in the practice of 
virtue, and earnest in its inculcation. strength of human 
passions, the feebleness of human resolutions, and the fierce con- 
flict between matured habits of dissoluteness and a quickened 
conscience, which characterized his great opponent, probably 
never appeared in him to a copes to tempt him to doubt the 
freedom of the will. Besides, he appears to have been under 
no prejudices derived from early associations with any philoso- 
phical sect. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. ¥. NO. I. 19 
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Pelagius asserted the doctrine of human freedom. This 
ground of som een which Augustine admitted only in the in- 
stance of the man, he extended to the whole human race. 
He erred, however, in his deductions. It is but reasonable to 
believe that he was driven into many extreme positions, by the 
persecution which he experienced. Truth requires to be quietly 
and securely followed. The excitation of fierce dispute, the 
competition and mutual abuse of parties, the arrogance of 
power, the obstinacy of the calumniated and trodden down, the 
subtleties to which the persecuted are compelled to resort, the 
inconsistencies and self-contradictions which fear extorts are 
all foreign to her sweet and quiet walks, her soft and gentle 
voice, and her benign and heaven-beaming countenance. Au- 
gustine and Pelagius were both acute men, and men of rare 
gifts. The holy walks of Truth were open to them both; and 
they would have met her more frequently, had they been less 
eager to search out each other in hot debate. 

e error of Pelagius was just opposite to that of Augustine. 
The latter, by extending the effects of Adam’s fall to every 
faculty of his being, was led to the denial of human freedom ; 
and was then driven to his theory of original sin, with all its 
consequences. Pelagius, in dwelling too intensely upon the 
inherent freedom of man, overlooked the possibility of a cor- 
ruption derived by natural generation, without impairing that 
freedom. He analyzed too exclusively one faculty of vatbing. 
This was his great philosophical error. 

Man can will both good and evil. So far he was correct. 
But the consequence which he drew—therefore man can be 
good or evil—is not legitimate. Man has intelligence, and 
therefore he can know. He has will, and therefore he can 
choose and do. But it does not follow, that, because he has 
affections of love and hate, he can direct these affections to any 
object known by his intelligence and selected by his will. The 
intelligence may affirm what objects ought to be loved, and 
what objects ought to be hated; and the will may direct the 
whole attention to the contemplation of these objects and their 
qe, and call up any known influence within its reach, 

at may conduce to the required affection: but the affection 
itself can no more be a creation of the will, than a perception 
of the intelligence. 

It is a fact of universal consciousness, that the affections of 
man are, in many important points, opposed to the decisions of 
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reason and conscience. While this opposition exists, man can- 
not be called good in a perfect sense. Moral responsibility, 
except in the case of Adam, cannot extend to the mere fact 
that this opposition exists; for it was induced by his act alone. 
His sag wd are responsible only for their personal acts,—that 
is, the determinations and volitions of the will, together with 
their involved consequences as the end or aim of the acts. A 
multitude of these personal acts have directly for their end or 
aim the excitation and gratification of desires and passions at 
war with reason and conscience. Those acts, which resist the 
demands of the corrupt passions, and aim to obey the reason in 
the acknowledgment of its supreme authority, contain the very 
element of praiseworthiness. 

Now, let it be supposed that an individual, up to a given mo- 
ment, has, in every personal act, obeyed the reason and denied 
his impure propensities: it is not philosophically conceivable 
that he has incurred any guilt on account of the mere existence 
of these propensities ; on the contrary, his virtues have taken a 
nobler cast from the stern resistance to temptation under which 
they were moulded. But is he perfectly good? No. The 
evil element is within him; and therefore we know not but 
the next demand of conscience may be one which he shall 
choose to disobey. He contains perpetually within his own 
nature motives to transgression. 

Two forms of evil are found in man ;—the evil of a depraved 
moral sensitivity, or a sensitivity at war with reason, wherein 
lie motives, temptations and inducements to personal or free 
acts of sin; and the evil of positive acts of the free will, trans- 
gressing the law of conscience. ioe -2es obtained his perfect 
man by shutting out of view the first form of evil,,and concen- 
trating his idea in the second. If it were not for the first, in 
the absolute freedom of the will, perfection would seem an easy 
attainment. But inasmuch as the first is continually present, 
until perfection is actually gained,—besides the bare paar 
of sin which attaches itself to the free will,—there is t proba- 
bility arising from the subjective motives lying in the sensitivity. 
The man is never deprived of responsibility, use he is never 
deprived of free will—the power of striving after self-regenera- 
tion ; but the probability of transgression found in his depraved 
faculty, exemplified in the history of so many generations, has 
grown to a moral certainty. Christianity made her appear- 
ance after the long experiment of ages had been made upon 
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unaided human nature: she did not dispute or set aside the phi- 
losophical grounds of responsibility, and the capacity of man to 
choose the good and seek the highest possible elevation of his 
being. She assumed these; and, without waiting any longer 
for what he might do, she took up the facts of what he had done, 
and brought in a glorious and efficient remedy for the evils of 
which he had failed to relieve himself. 

Pelagius, therefore, not — failed in his anthropological and 

chological analysis; he failed also in perceiving the just 
relations of Christianity, considered as a system of truth, to phi- 
losophy in general, and its universal and intense necessity con- 
adaek as a remedy for human guilt and fallibility. In doing 
away from human nature all fixed depravity, and in resolving 
the recovery of moral purity into obedient acts of will, he did 
away the necessity of the supernatural influences of the 
Holy Spirit. He indeed believed that these influences were 
actually given; but they were given, not as indispensable to 
holiness, but as enabling the Christian to attain to higher de- 
grees of holiness than were possible without them. 

He believed in the atonement of Christ for all who had ac- 
tually sinned: but, according to him, there were some who had 
not sinned. No one would dispute the position that a sinless 
man stands in no need of an atonement: and the only difficulty 
Pelagius would have to encounter, would be to find a sinless 
man. An individual under his system, if convicted of actual 

ression, would rely upon the atonement of Christ, just as 
any other Christian. His exertions for the attainment of holi- 
ness would be most energetic ; and he would not neglect prayer 
for the Holy Spirit. If any one should profess never to have 
sinned, it would not appear difficult to convince him of his folly. 

Under the system at Augistiti on the other hand, with the 
same reliance upon the atonement, there would, if legitimately 
carried out, be a less energetic appliance of a moral discipline 
for self-purification. 

In estimating the systems of A e and Pelagius com- 
paratively, we must consider their legitimate tendencies theo- 
ret and their actual results historically. 

1. The legitimate tendencies of Pelagianism, theoretically 


considered, are in some points ly dangerous. It may be 
granted, in Christian charity, that x es was himself a good 
man : it must be acknowledged, also, that his representations of 
the freedom and ability of man are calculated to quicken the 
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sense of responsibility, and to rouse to great activity in duty. 
But, in removing the attention from an inherent depravity, and 
insisting upon the sinlessness of some men, and in giving the 
influences of the Holy Spirit only a secondary place in the work 
of sanctification, his system would naturally cause men to think 
lightly of the moral evils of the world,—encourage a false 
— and lead to self-deception,—introduce a confident 
self-reliance, to the neglect of prayer for the Holy Spirit—and 
beget self-righteousness, instead of humility, penitence and 
faith. The historical results have but too faithfully realized the 
theoretical tendencies. 

2. The legitimate tendencies of Augustinism, theoretically 
considered, have dangerous points likewise. It is impossible 
for any one to embrace in his convictions of personal guilt the 
sin of Adam. On this ground, therefore, no one can be made 
to realize his sesponaibiity. If any one could be made to be- 
lieve, that all his present acts of sin spring out of an inherited 
corruption, by necessity, and that no freedom to good remains in 
man, all sense of responsibility would perish, and a reckless and 
unbridled licentiousness would ensue. Again: could any one 
be induced practically to receive the doctrine, that redemption 
and grace are limited to an elect number, and that thus, all 
exertions after salvation are not only impossible to any but the 
elect, on account of original sin, but would be unavailing if they 
were possible, the hardened repose of the fatalist would inevita~ 
bly ensue. 

The historical results of Augustinism, however, have not 
generally answered to its theoretical tendencies. We cannot 
— theorize away our sense of guilt, or our consciousness of 
freedom of will. Hence, while Augustinism was proclaiming 
to men their nsibility, based upon their participation in 
Adam’s sin, of which those acts are the necessary consequences ; 
they simply felt their responsibility, and passed by the tortuous 
theory, which, in seeking to explain, would = ae a 

ence, again, while Augustinism was aiming its limi 
redemption, its absolute election, and rh yrerons and inability 
of the will, men, when awakened to the awful question of eter- 
nal life or death, thought only of the richness of the divine 
grace, and the free, universal and urgent offer of pardon and 
salvation through the cross of Christ; and, instead of pausing 
to settle metaphysically their freedom and ability, strove might*= 
ly to “ enter in at the strait gate,” and to “lay hold on eternal 
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life.’ And even the most orthodox preachers, when they had 
left the schools of theology, and came forth into “the fields 
ripe unto the harvest,” found themselves constrained to forget 
their “excellency of h” and “ wisdom of words,” to preach 
simply “Christ and him crucified,’ and to urge men to “ flee 
from the wrath to come.’ Augustinism became thus a philoso- 
phy of the schools, and a form of doctrine, by which to test the 
so-called orthodoxy of candidates for the ministry ; but, as if by 
common consent, was laid aside in the practical exposition of 
the gospel. 

There were also in Augustinism several points, which, taken 
under a general consideration, and out of their strict philoso- 
phical connection, were well calculated to invigorate the Chris- 
tian virtues,—such as the views taken of the deep depravity 
and guilt of man, of the majesty of God and the authority and 
purity of his law, of the ethcacy of the divine grace, and the 
agency of the Holy Spirit; and herein lay the vitality of this 
system. Pelagianism, on the contrary, was calculated to draw 
away the attention from these points; and herein lay its weak- 
ness and its dangerous tendencies. The Bible, in opposition to 
Augustinism, evidently bases the responsibility of man upon his 
actual freedom and ability and, in opposition to Pelagianism, 
maintains his depravity and his need of the supernatural grace 
of the Holy Spirit, for regeneration and sanctification. 

In coadadan we must advert to a cardinal error into which 
both Augustine and Pelagius fell,—an error which has been 
perpetuated to mar the beauty of Christian theology, and the 
peace of the church. Neither of them distinguished between 
the dogmas which derived from philosophical speculation, 
and the facts and affirmations of the gospel ; but they wove 
both together into one motley web. Ther theology was, in 
part, philosophy, and, in part, gospel truth. But each claimed 
the authority of the Bible and reason for his whole system. The 
Separate and distinct elements 1 rated, were each made 
responsible for the whole. Had they been perfect philosophers, 
the union of the two elements would have taken place easily 
and harmoniously ; and the two men would likewise have har- 
monized, But just so far as they were bad or imperfect philo- 
sophers, their theology became exceptionable and defective. 

As differences in pisiloacphitil speculation are frequently im- 
mense; nay, as these speculations do even contradict each 
other, it follows that theologies constructed in this way must 
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rove essentially hostile. Thus it was with Augustine and Pe- 
sero And what was the result? The disputant, who suc- 
ceeded in gaining the suffrages of synods and councils, had all 
his philosophical errors baptised into the pure light of truth, and 
handed down to future generations, as an awful and unques- 
tionable orthodoxy. The disputant whom synods and councils 
condemned, notwithstanding the degree to which he embraced 
the gospel, and the philosophical truths which may have been 
contained in his system, was branded as a heretic, and his name 
and doctrines were handed down to posterity as utterly accurs- 
ed and anathematized. | 
In subsequent ages of the church, the spirit of this contro- 
versy has pert Bishops and pastors have left their 
simple and noble work of teaching and comforting the ignorant 
and miserable from the pure gospel, to deal in subtle and un- 
profitable points of philosophy ; and have changed a system of 
plain revelations into an elaborate and intricate Mosaic-work 
of dogmas. Men of high genius, of varied and extensive ac- 
quirements, of the worthiest principles, and devoutly attached 
to the 1 of Christ have been subjected to the severest re- 
bukes of the hierarchy, have been degraded, driven into exile, 
and loaded with popular infamy, because they chose to philoso- 
phize less, or philosophized to a better purpose than the received 
authorities, or, perhaps, because they halted upon a mere tech- 
nicality. The unlearned, the professors in the ordinary walks 
of life, have been drilled into the use of abstruse forms of speech ; 
expressing their attachment to Christianity, and affording evi- 
dences of faith to their ecclesiastical judges, from their skilful 
and ready use of set and approved phrases, rather than from the 
spontaneous outbursting of inward experiences in the language 
of nature, and by a pure and unimpeachable life. Even chil- 
dren, instead of learning the simple hosannas, wherewith they 
were wont to greet the presence of the Saviour, have had their 
mouths filled with rigid formulas of nicely-balanced philoso- 
— orthodoxy. Honest and good Christians, who had their 
ibles by heart, and who could talk, and pray, and sing, both 
with the spirit and the understanding, if left untrammelled, have 
been held in fear and hesitancy lest they should use an unlucky 
word that might savor of heresy. There has been both the 
tyranny of ecclesiastical power, and the tyranny of an artificial 
public opinion; and men who were entitled by their ie to 
walk forth with an open brow, and to use a ready and fearless 
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speech, have been compelled to skulk along cautiously, and 
to drawl out their words in thoughtful measure and combina- 
tion. The church has been distracted with logomachies; and 
her great lights have been forever ratte sarees lopping 
off, adding to, remodifying, attacking or defending systems of 
theology, while multitudes of poor men have been Tefi in igno- 
rance and sin. Bibles, with heavy covers and iron clasps, have 
been worn out in the handling to furnish texts for polemical 
discourses, instead of being multiplied to meet the wants of the 
world. We have been toiling to make truth more perfect ere 
we could consent to give it a universal diffusion, although Christ 
said: Preach it—preach this gospel which I have given you to 
every creature. 

Men are ever ready to bow to the authority of the hoary and 
venerable Past. The old principles of theological construction, 
and the old models have been obsequiously followed, We are 
still teaching in our schools old philosophies under the holy 
name of Christianity ; and Christianity amid the murky light of 
old philosophies. « Bacon, in his review of the progress of Na- 
pork Science, under the glorious and glowing conviction of the 
upward growing of the noble mind of man into a purer light, a 
wider reach of vision, and a more intimate converse with Truth 
on her empyreal seat, dared to pronounce antiquity the feeble 
infancy of our race. As yet, there has been too faint an echo 
of the Baconian oracle in our schools of theology. 

Might we imbibe some of the Baconian bokintes and good 
intent, though we should fail of gaining, in high measure, his 
far-reaching insight, we would suggest, as we are able to con- 
ceive them, the parts of a just theological education. 

1, The student of theology should receive a preliminary disci- 
pline in general science and literature, profound and elegant, that 
the immortal mind may be richly fed, and drawn out to vigorous 
exertion ; and learn both to know and to trust to its high capacities. 

2. The great study should be that of the Scriptures in the 
original tongues,—together with antiquities, sacred and pro- 
fane,—and general history in its connections with the sacred 
narrative and the prophecies. The great aim here should be 
to arrive at a clear and simple knowledge of all the facts and 
affirmations of the Bible in all that relates to the redemption of 
man from the great evil under which he labors, to the duties he 
is called to perform, and the hopes of the glorious future which 
he is permitted to cherish. These facts and affirmations should 
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be sought out in the direct intent in which they were originally 
iven. The object is not to chase the shadowy forms of specu- 
ldana and theories, or even to dig in rich philosophical mines ; 
but to collect, by the purest induction, the facts of revelation 
and duty. We are, with Mary, to sit at the feet of Christ and 
learn the one thing needful. In this way, we shall find the 
oe and simple Christianity of all pious hearts of all ages. 

e shall attain to the unity of the faith and the universal fel- 
lowship of the saints. 

3. As a separate element, we would take up the study of 
philosophy, according to its ne methods, and with a 
spirit thoroughly independent. We would study it as we would 
study any other science. Here the history of philosophy ought 
to be introduced. Crude views arise from lazily following au- 
thorities, instead of developing one’s own consciousness,—from 
rash and imaginative outthrows of the intelligence, instead of 
quiet and patient reflection,—and from picking out of theologi- 
cal systems the prejudices and dogmas which disputants gave 
out in the heat of controversy, or under the necessities of the 
received orthodoxy. When we have established our philoso- 
phy upon its own foundations, we may then seek for its con- 
nections with revealed truth and religious duty. This will 
be one of the most important parts of these studies: it will be 
the application of philosophy to its sublimest use. 

In making this application, however, the independence of the 
two elements must be preserved: the facts and affirmations of 
revelation have their own basis, and are neither to be distorted 
nor supplanted ; and philosophy, having its basis likewise, is 
not to be hastily modified because of a supposed discrepancy 
between any of its doctrines and revelation. Let us steadfastly 
adhere to just laws and methods, and by and by the discrepancy 
may disappear. Galileo would have been in a gross error, had 
he directed the Copernican system against the truth of the 
Bible; the cardinals were in a gross error, to direct the truth 
of the Bible against the Copernican system. It is often permit- 
ted us to see only particular spheres of the great universe of 
truth, without comprehending the Jaw of harmony which binds 
them all into one. But if we are ever to mee mee Sor the uni- 
versal harmony, we must first know what is contained in the 
particular spheres. 

4. The history of Christianity, under the two phases indicated 
at the beginning of this article. Of these, the shilioabicel and 
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dogmatical history of Christianity is the chief. The external 
history is important, but only as the development of the other. 
To our age and to our country peculiarly belongs the great 
work of disintegrating the pure gold of Christianity, from 
the dogmatical incrustations of the dark and stormy ages 
of the past. A vast experience has been accumulated ; the old 
hilosophies all lie open before us; every department of know- 
edge is gloriously advanced and of free and inviting entrance ; 
the ancient countries throw open their rusty gates, and reveal 
their old memorials, and the laws and customs of early genera- 
tions. We are not imprisoned in pretended citadels of truth, 
proudly erected by popes and emperors, and guarded by imqui- 
sitions and standing armies ; we are not even held in bondage 
to the fear of presbyters or bishops. We tread the earth as our 
rightful inheritance. We find no man who can claim to be 
more than a man, and who is endowed with the right to dictate 
to us how we are to think, and what we areto believe. Truth 
is light and life and happiness; she is also strength, authority 
and might. She will defend herself; she will advance herself ; 
she will uphold her own cause. She does not depend upon 
sages, synods and hierarchies. She can live without their logic, 
their decrees and their excommunications. Unbounded free- 
dom of thought and investigation, she has given to every mind 
as its birthright; and while she commits her sceptre, made 
of eternal light, to no meaner hand, she graciously declares : 
“ Blessed is the man that heareth me, watching daily at my 
ates, waiting at the of my doors; for whoso findeth me, 
eth life, and shall obtain favor of the Lord.’’ Men are 
ever prone to make to themselves a little world of their own 
as, and then to fancy that it is the great world of truth. 
Within these narrow co , they have the authority of their 
own past, of their own sages and doctors ; here they confidently 
give their own learned expositions. Here they triumph, and 
vaunt themselves; here they exclaim: The world is ours,—it 
yields to our philosophy. But after all, this their world lies 
within a particular building, or a little neighborhood, or at 
most in a sect or party. In other buildings and neighborhoods 
and sects and parties, there are other worlds, with their old 
authorities, their sages and their doctors. 
These are all alike vain pretensions. One of the great cha- 
racteristics of Christianity is universality. She embraces the 
world of truth, and she is revealed for the world of man. We 
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may not, we cannot confine her to asect or party, or lead her 
in chains after the triumphal car of some exclusive and proud 
philosophy. It is not enough that we satisfy ourselves, and 
meet the inquiries and difficulties of our own pafty. We must 
be prepared for all inquiries and for all difficulties. We may 
a inquiries to a pause, and smooth over difficulties in the 
small orb of our own adherents, by appealing to authorities, 
and repeating the magic words of established expositions, but 
this does not stop inquiries in other spheres; this does not re- 
move the difficulties of minds determined to think ; this does 
not scatter the morning light over the broad face of the world. 

Let Biblical criticism do for Christianity what legitimate and 
diligent investigation has done for nature—bring out to view 
her simple facts. And then, if we proceed to philosophize, let 
our philosophy be like that of Newton, the outgrowth of the 
facts under the light of reason. 

5. Sacred Rhetoric. This is the Rhetoric of the Bible. In 
teaching to the people at large Bible truth, we ought to copy 
the methods and the style of the Bible. When Jesus Christ 
sent forth his disciples “ to teach all nations,” he had respect 
to the facts and doctrines of his gospel ; and if we seek for a 
method and style, nothing can be more simple, pure and beau- 
tiful than his own. 

It would be both a curious and useful work to examine the 
most celebrated sermons delivered during the different ages of 
Christianity. The subjects would be exceedingly various. There 
would be discourses, scientific, physiological, psychological and 
ontological. There would be opinions and truths of every kind, 
mingled indeed with Scripture truths. There would be all varie- 
ties of style, but for the most part either a stately and florid 
eloquence, or an elaborate, didactic and logical stiffness and 

recision, or loud denunciatory thunder, and polemical satire, 

een, vivid and blasting as the lightning. There would indeed 
be contrasted with these, other sermons constructed after the 
gospel models, exhibiting a rhetoric learned at the feet of 
Christ, or in the assemblies where the apostles spake. But we 
fear they would be comparatively few. 

Philosophical and even polemical discussions, under certain 
relations, may become the duty of every minister of the gospel, 
as it may be his duty to act in a variety of offices: but simply 
as a preacher, he has the gospel to proclaim and nothing but 
the gospel,—not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, lest the 
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cross of Christ should be made of none effect, but in a style so 
simple, and in a method so directly the reverse of a philosophi- 
cal method, as to seem “ foolishness” to worldly and speculative 
minds, which have not examined the true intent of the gospel, 
nor comprehended its genuine authority and power. This true 
intent is'to “ convince men of sin, of righteousness and a judg- 
ment to come,” and to lead them to life and immortality by 
the cross of Christ: this genuine authority and power are 
the “wisdom of God and the power of God,’ manifested 
in the original inspirations, and the ever present influences of 
the Holy Spirit. 

O great Head of thy Church, hasten the day, when the mi- 
tre of the hierarch and the gown of the philosopher shall be 
laid aside for the simple garment of salvation ; and thy minis- 
ters shall go forth, without contention and in perfect love, thy 
lowly and faithful lamp-bearers, to fill the world with thy 
pure light, and thy zealous and untiring messengers of grace, 
to call in all the poor and wretched to thy marriage feast ! 


ARTICLE XII. 


CriticaLt Norwices. 


1.—Ozxford Divinity, compared with that of the Romish and 
Anglican Churches : with a special view to the Illustra- 
tion of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith, as it was 
made of primary importance ly the Reformers ; and as it 
lies at the foundation of all Scriptural views of the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Pettit M’Ilvaine, D. D., Bishop of the Prot. Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio. Philadelphia: Joseph 
Whetham & Son. 1841, pp. 564. 


Tue far-famed Oxford Tracts, or “Tracts for the Times,” 
first published in England, were, a few months since, reprinted 
in New-York, preceded by the promise of a large selection of 
other English publications in support of the doctrines which 
they advance. The friends of these doctrines, who are un- 
derstood to be numerous in the Episcopal church in this coun- 
try, as well as in England, have been zealous in commending 
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them to the diligent reading and reception of the clergy and 
laity of that denomination. “Thus,” says our author, “has 
the controversy been forced upon those, who, while the pub- 
lications were confined to the transatlantic church, and only 
introduced among us by scanty importations, would have been 
content to leave it with those to whom it especially belonged, 
however deeply convinced themselves, that Oxford Divinity 
was most justly accused.” 

The “ Oxford Divinity,” however, is by no means confined 
to the “Oxford Tracts.” I[t is found in other writings of va- 
rious authors, some of whom are known as leaders, others as 
followers, all disclaiming any association with the Oxford 
divines, as a school or party. None of these publications 
contained a full and satisfactory development of the “ Divin- 
ity” in question. Its parts were disjointed and scattered over a 
wide surface, and mingled with an attractive display of other 
matter to which none could object. While thus diffused, no 
one was responsible for all its peculiarities, nor could it be met 
excepting at detached and disconnected points. But this em- 
barrassment has been, in some measure, removed by the publi- 
cation in England, and the reprint in this country, of “4 
Letter by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. D. Regius Professor,” etc., 
addressed to the Bishop of Oxford. The object of this work,— 
which contains more than two hundred well-filled pages,—is 
to lay before the Bishop, on behalf of the author and his fel- 
low-laborers, “an explicit confession” of their faith on the 
points whereon they have been accused, and especially to 
vindicate their doctrines from the charge of a tendency to 
Romanism. 

Bishop M'llvaine examines the system as here exhibited. 
Dr. Pusey proclaims it as the via media of the chureh of Eng- 
land, “distinct from the by-ways of Ultra-Protestantism on 
one side, and neither verging to ards, nor losing itself in 
Romanism on the other.’ By Uisra-Pressicemtion, a word 
which occurs with singular frequency in the works of the Ox- 
ford divines, our author understands them to mean whatever 
relates to religion, “negatively or positively, for or against, 
only excepting Romanism and Oxfordism.” And this extended 
application of the word would seem to be justified by the use 
of it in Dr. Pusey’s “ Letter.” The controversy, then, is re- 
ally between Protestantism in general, or the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and Romanism. So Bishop M’Ilvaine considers 
it; and the question which he raises and makes it the object 
of his work to answer, is this: “Is Oxford Divinity con- 
formed essentially te the doctrine of Rome, on the question 
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of justification; or to the opposite doctrine of the standards 
of the church of England, and of her daughter-church in 
America?” This question he meets with boldness, and after 
an Introduction, and statements preparatory to the right esti- 
mation of the Oxford doctrine of justification, and its right- 
eousness, he proceeds, in ten is to compare it with the 
doctrines of the schoolmen, the Council of Trent, the Romish 
church, and the Anglican church, on the same subject ; in the 
course of which he also exhibits its effects upon other doc- 
trines and parts of Christianity. He claims to have tho- 
roughly studied the system, as it is exhibited in the Tracts and 
the other sources referred to by Dr. Pusey. The result is a 
settled conviction that, whatever may have been the intention 
of those who maintain it, this divinity is in fact an abandon- 
ment of the distinguishing principles of the Protestant faith, 
and a 7 adoption of the root.and heart.of Romanism, 
from which have proceeded all its corruptions and deformities. 
The first step of its departure from the Protestant faith, is its 
rejection of that cardinal doctrine of the Reformation, justifi- 
cation by faith. This is pronounced, by Newman, Pusey and 
Keble, “an abuse of the doctrine of justification,’—“a real 
corruption,” —“ another gospel.” According to their system, 
baptismal regeneration lies at the foundation of justification 
before God. An imherent righteousness, they maintain, is 
communicated by the sole instrumentality of baptism, and is 
the only ground of justification ; and for sins committed after 
baptism, they more than intimate their confidence in the 
Romish doctrine of penances and indulgences, excepting for 
“mortal sins,” for which neither Oxford nor Rome has made 
provision. 

Such are the characteristic doctrines of that Ancient Chris- 
tianity which is attempted to be restored by the Oxford divines. 
To these may be added several external forms of worship, the 
duty of praying for the dead, etc., all of which are in accord- 
ance with the usages of the Romish church, and have hereto- 
fore been strenuously rejected by Protestants. 

In the work before us the whole system is discussed and 
resisted with much point and directness, and with an accumu- 
lation of proof, which shows the Bishop of Ohio to be tho- 
roughly at home in the subject. The book is also written in 
a spirit of courtesy and charity which is highly creditable to 
the author. We cordially commend it to the perusal of all 
who feel an interest in the Oxford controversy, and especially 
to our brethren of the Episcopal church, whose Protestantism 
has been, and perhaps still is, not a little endangered by the 
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specious and learned disquisitions of the Oxford divines. 
hile we thus express our high opinion of the substance of 
our author’s work, we regret that our friend the Bishop has 
not trained himself to a more condensed style of writing. His 
argument is unnecessarily expanded, and the volume, we think, 
is-much larger than was needed. It is, however, well “ got 
up” by the publisher, and presents an attractive appearance to 
such as can afford to gratify a taste for handsome books. 


2.—Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern ; 
much corrected, enlarged and improved from the primary 
Authorities : by John Lawrence von Mosheim, D. D., 
Chancellor of the University of Gottingen. 1 new and 
literal Translation from the original Latin, with copious 
additional Notes, original and selected: by James Mur- 
dock, D. D. In three volumes. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 1839. 
pp- 470, 484, 506. 


The original work of Mosheim appeared in 1755. It was 
originally written in Latin, and such was its popularity that it 
was soon translated into the English, French, Dutch and Ger- 
man languages ; though many distinguished scholars have de- 
voted thoie lives to this department of investigation, the “ In- 
stitutes” continue to be held in the highest estimation. Prior 
to 1832, the only English translation of this work was that of 
Dr. Maclaine, which was published in 1764. In his preface, 
the Doctor admits that he has “taken considerable liberty 
with the author,—following the spirit of the narrative, with- 
out adhering strictly to the letter, and often adding a few sen- 
tences to render an observation more striking, a fact more 
clear, a portrait more finished.” Indeed, his translation is no 
translation at all; it is a mere paraphrase ; and the liberty 
taken is the more unpardonable, as he gives us no clue by 
which to deteet the changes he has made. 

Dr. Murdock has performed an important service, therefore, 
in offering to the public “a close, literal version,—containing 
neither more nor less than the original.” But this is far from 
expressing the full extent of our obligations to him. The 
translator is himself profoundly learned in all that relates to 
the Charch ; and hisnotes bave greatly enhanced the value of the 
work. Indeed, we know of no single book, in any language, 
which is so valuable to the student of ecclesiastical history. 

In preparing the present edition, Dr. Murdock has compared 
the translation with the original, sentence by sentence ; the 
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references, to a considerable extent, have been verified anew ; 
and several topics have been subjected to further investigation. 


3.—Harprrs’ Scuoot-Distaict Lisrary ; Tarp Serizs. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1840. 50 volumes, 12mo. 


The two preceding series of this Library, the first of 50, 
and the second of 45 volumes, were noticed with commenda- 
tion in the Repository for January, 1840. At the same date, 
we announced the ¢hird series as in the progress of publication. 
It has since been completed and submitted to our examination. 
It is truly a choice selection of books. Fifty volumes, the 
works of authors of established reputation, prepared under 
the eye of competent revisers and readers, printed in the most 
economical manner and bound in an attractive and uniform 
style, are no trifling possession for a family or a neighbor- 
hood. Added to the preceding series they constitute a library 
of 145 volumes, most of which are among the best books to 
be found on the same or similar subjects, for popular reading 
and instruction ; embracing History, Voyages and Travels, Bio- 
graphy, Natural History, the Physical Sciences, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, Poetry, Belles-Lettres, Philo- 
sophy, etc., etc. In respect to some of these volumes, different 
opinions may be formed by the best judges, and some of them 
might doubtless be exchanged for better works; but, as a 
whole, the collection is admirably adapted to its object. The 
enterprising publishers, aided by the counsel of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools of the State of New-York, and 
other able advisers, have thus provided, for all who will avail 
themselves of this selection, what the organs of no single 
school district could have procured without their aid, a well 
arranged and uniform library of the most approved works on 
so large a variety of the topics of useful knowledge. 

The Third Series contains several works which we have 
already noticed in the Repository, viz. Keightley’s History of 
England, 5 vols. ; Murray’s British America, 2 vols. ; Upham’s 
Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action; and 
Dick’s Sidereal Heavens Illustrated. The following are the 
remaining volumes of the series:—Hale’s History of the 
United Seundi 2 vols.; Renwick’s Life of Dewitt Clinton ; 
Renwick’s Practical Mechanics; Parry’s Voyages for the Dis- 
covery of a Northwest Passage, 2 vols. ; Mackenzie’s Life of 
Commodore Perry, 2 vols.; Irving’s Life and Writings of 
Goldsmith, 2vols.; Bryant’s Selections from American Poets ; 
Halleck’s Selections from the British Poets, 2 vols. ; History 
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of the Moors of Spain, translated from the French of M. Flo- 
rian ; Lives of Distinguished Men of Modern Times, 2 vols. ; 
Dr. Nott’s Counsels to Young Men; Head’s Life and Travels 
of Bruce; Page’s Life and Writings of Dr. Johnson, 2 vols. ; 
Potter’s Political Economy ; Life and Travels of Mungo Park ; 
Brougham, Sedgwick and Verplanck on the Advantages of 
Science and Literature; Dana’s Life before the Mast; His- 
tory of Lost Greenland ; American Husbandry, 2 vols.; His- 
tory of Massachusetts, 2 vols.; History of New Hampshire, 
2 vols.; Renwick’s First Principles of Chemistry ; Renwick’s 
Lives of Jay and Hamilton; A manual of the Duties of 
Domestic Life; Dwight’s History of Connecticut ; Miss Sedg- 
wick’s Stories for the Young ; Cuovie’s History of France, 3 
vols.; Walter Scott’s History of Scotland, 2 vols. 

The influence of such a library, owned and read in the school 
districts of our country, would be beyond the bounds of cal- 
culation, in elevating the thoughts and promoting the intelli- 
gence and refinement of the nation. A plan so well devised 
cannot be too highly commended to the favor of the rising and 
spreading population of our great republic. It will be well if 
books, thus selected with care, shall be so appreciated as to 
take the place of much of the indiscriminate and light reading 
which now everywhere obtrudes itself upon the attention of 
the young, to dissipate and enfeeble the mind and corrupt the 
taste. 

Several of the works embraced in this series are worthy of 
separate notices. Among these we would name the volumes 
on Chemistry and Mechanics by Prof. Renwick. But our 
space will only allow us to add, that we regard them as excel- 
lent elementary works, well worthy of a porn in a select Dis- 
trict or Family Library. 


4.—Essays on the Distinguishing Traits of Christian Character : 
by Gardiner Serene D. D. Sixth Edition, Revised by 
the Author. New-York: J. A. Hoisington, 1840. pp. 
123. 


This little book, we presume, is the familiar acquaintance of 
many of our readers. It was first published in 1813, and, as 
the present title-page indicates, has passed through several 
editions. We have read it in former years with profit, and 
have known it to be blessed of God in guiding inquiring minds 
to the knowledge of the Saviour, as well as in detecting the 
false te srs ae of the deceived. It now appears in an 
improved form, but with no change, as the author assures us, 
“except in a single page in the last Essay.” 

20* 
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5.—The Principles of Physiology, applied to the Preservation 
of Health and the Improvement of Physical and Mental 
Education: by Andrew Combe, M. D., Physician Extra- 
ordinary to the Queen in Scotland, and Consulting Phy- 
sician to the King and Queen of the Belgians. From 
the Seventh Edinburgh Edition. New-York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1840. pp. 360. 


The writings of Dr. Combe are too well known and too 
highly appreciated, to need a formal commendation from us. 
The work here named is perhaps the most popular and useful 
of his publications. More than twelve thousand copies of it 
have been sold in Great Britain, and a translation, in Germany, 
has met with a favorable reception. in this country several 
large editions have been disposed of. The present edition is 
prepared with questions and answers, at the end of the chap- 
ters, to fit it for the use of schools. In this form it has been 
successfully introduced into several of our best academies 
and other seminaries of instruction. It is gratifying to per- 
ceive the evidence afforded, by the reception of this book, 
that the great importance and usefulness of physiological 
knowledge is beginning to be properly appreciated, as an in- 
dispensable branch of general instruction. 


6.—A Greek Grammar, for the use of Learners: E. A. 
Sophocles, A.M. Third Edition. Hartford: H. Hun- 
tington, Jun, 1840. pp. 284. 

7.—A Greek Reader, for the Use of Schools, containing Selections 
in Prose and Poetry, with English Notes and a Lexicon ; 
adapted particularly to the Greek Grammar of E. 4. 
Sophocles: by C. C. Felton, A. M., Eliot Prof. of 
Greek Literature in Harvard University, Hartford: 
H. Huntington, Jun. 1840. pp. 453, 


We are glad to perceive, in the department of classical ed- 
ucation in this country, many signs of encouragement and 
promise. We have scholars whose merits are acknowledged 
in the high places of learning in other lands: we have books 
which are inferior to none of their kind: we have teachers 
who are laying the broad and sure foundation of a thorough 
and finished scholarship. 

These volumes. we regard as among the signs of better 
things to come. The work of Mr. Sophocles has been placed, 
by the most competent judges, at the head of the numerous 
grammars which are now used in this country. Those who 
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examine it with care will be satisfied that this estimate is not 
rashly made. The author is a native of Greece, and has ob- 
tained a mastery over the niceties of the language, which is 
hardly to be expected from others. In addition to this, he 
has applied to the best sources for assistance, and has suc- 
cessfully wrought the materials which he found into his own 
plan. The arrangement of the book is excellent; his rules 
are laid down with clearness and precision ; and his illustra- 
tions are happy. 

In the preparation of the Reader, Prof. Felton has departed 
somewhat from the usual method. He has confined his selec- 
tions, and we think wisely, to a few authors ; and these are 
made with a view to excite a lively interest in those master- 
pieces of composition, which are the best teachers of simple 
and refined literary taste. He has drawn most copiously from 
Xenophon and Lucian. Extracts of considerable length are 
given from Herodotus, Thucydides, Lysias, Homer, Euripides 
and Aristophanes. The Notes and Lexicon, which occupy 
more than one half of the volume, are the fruit of a careful 
and matured scholarship. Prof. F. explains only those passa 
ges which need explanation. His aim is to encourage and di 
rectthe industry of the student—not to supersede it. The 
difficulties of the language, in general, he does not profess to 
solve ; but he performs a more valuable service, by showing 
where the solution may be found. 


8.—The Dew of Israel and the Lily of God, or a Glimpse of the 
Kingdom of Grace: by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, Author 
of “ Elijah the Tishbite,” “ Elisha,” etc. From the 
Second London Edition. New-York: Robert Carter. 
1840. pp. 262. 


This volume is characterized by many of the peculiarities of 
the author’s previous works. There is the same rapid suc- 
cession of novel and striking conceptions, the same beauty 
and aptness of illustration, the same sweet and tender spirit 
pervading the whole. It is made up of a series of discourses, 
addressed, more particularly, to Christians; and no one who 
loves the truth, in its enc and earnest presentations, can 
read them without manifest advantage. The name is taken 
from the text of the first discourse: “I will be as the dew 
unto Israel; he shall grow as the lily.”’—Krummacher is un- 
commonly felicitous in his expositions and illustrations of Scrip- 
ture. For this reason, his writings, we think, deserve the 
attention and the study of those a are called to preach the 
gospel. 
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9.—Life and Death of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. B., Author of 

*\4n Alarm to the Unconverted,” etc. : written by the Rev. 

Richard Baxter, his widow, Mrs. Theodosia Alleine, and 

others. To which are added his Christian Letters ; with 

a recommendatory Preface by Alexander Duff, D.D., 

one of the Church of Scotland’s Missionaries to India. 

From the last Edinburgh Edition. New-York: Robert 
Carter. 1840. pp. 275. 


The plan of this “Life” is altogether unique. It is the 
joint production of nine different writers. The largest and 
the most interesting of these fragments was prepared by the 
widow of Mr. Alleine. Such a biography must, of necessity, 
be very defective in method and unity: indeed it is not so 
much a continuous life as a series of sketches. Still the book 
may be read with great profit. It makes us acquainted with 
an eminently holy man. In the midst of trials, such as few 
have been called to encounter, his course was a lovely illus- 
tration of the quiet and humble temper of the gospel. Strongly 
as we ee with him, in his persecutions and his pro- 
tracted bodily pains, a deeper feeling is excited by the contem- 
plation of his life—that of veneration for his piety. 

His “ Christian Letters” occupy about one half of the vo- 
lume. We know of nothing which breathes a better spirit. 
In the language of John Wesley, “he seems to excel in bow- 
els of mercy, meekness, gentleness, in tenderness, mildness 
and sweetness of spirit, even to his bitterest enemies.” Mr. 
Wesley does not “ scruple to give these letters the preference, 
even to Mr. Rutherford’s, as expressing, ina still higher de- 
gree, the love that is long-suffering and kind, which is not 
provoked, which thinketh no evil, and which hopeth, believeth 
and endureth all things.” 


10.—A Book for the Sabbath: by J. B. Waterbury, Author of 
“* Advice to a Young Christian,” and “ Happy Chris- 
tian.” Andover: Gould, Newman and Saxton. 1840. 


p- 230. 
11.—The Sabbath: a brief History of Laws, Petitions, Remon- 
strances and Reports, with facts and arguments relating 
to the Christian Sabbath: by Harmon Kingsbury, New- 
York: Robert Carter. 1840. pp. 391. 


These volumes are valuable and timely. The Sabbath is 
vigorously assailed from many points: its enemies are bold 
and resolute. Our noble system of internal improvements has 
become a mighty engine to effect its overthrow. Our canals 
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and railroads, almost without exception, desecrate the day by 
wholesale. In high places there is a diminished regard for 
the institution, anda diminished respect for the feelings of 
those who love its privileges. And there is a growing senti- 
ment in the community, we fear, that the claims of the Sab- 
bath must be compromised, and the commands of God must 
be reconciled to our convenience. 

The first of these volumes is divided into three parts. In 
the first part the author presents the foundation on which the 
Sabbath rests; in the second, he dwells on the practical im- 
provement of the day; and inthe last, he gives a series of 
meditations and prayers, answering to the number of Sabbaths 
inthe year. His leading aim is to “urge upon the churcha 
conscientious discharge of Sabbath obligations; believing, 
that, when their example is right, this blessed day, if not res- 
cued entirely from profanation, will at least exert its legiti- 
mate influence. The work makes no pretensions to great 
depth or learning: but the discussions are lucid, the illustra- 
tions apposite and the style uncommonly pleasing. Its influ- 
ence cannot fail to be happy. 

The volume of Mr. Kingsbury is exceedingly valuable as a 
repository of facts. If disposed, we might criticise the ar- 
rangement, and point out other defects; but we should do 
injustice to the author to subject his book to the rules of 
practised writers. Its merits are superior to those of mere 
style. In the first chapter, he has brought together the Jaws 
of Congress and the different States, so far as they relate to 
the Sabbath ; the second is devoted to a detailed history of the 
Sunday mail] question ; the third and fourth are on the expe- 
diency of fearless effort, and the necessity of the Sabbath. In 
the fifth chapter, fifteen objections to the Sabbath are fully and 
satisfactorily answered. The rest of the volume contains an 
earnest appeal to the different classes of society in behalf of 
this institution. 


12.—The Family a Religious Institution ; or, Heaven its Model. 
Troy: Elias Gates. 1840. pp. 204. 


The author of this volume is the Rev. E. Hopkins, pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in Troy, N.Y. He justly 
remarks, that the subject which he discusses, “ from its very 
nature and relations, can never be divested of deep interest 
and profit, while the parental] relation continues.” “The polish 
of the marble will continue the same under the hands of suc- 
cessive workmen :” “the lustre of the gold cannot be effaced 
by attrition.” 
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The leading topics of the work are, the Family a Religious 
Institution, the Family Constitution, the Chief Matter of Pa- 
rental Solicitude, Habits of Childhood, Parental Duties and 
Responsibilities, on the Culture of Filial Obedience, the Season 
of Parental Effort, on Guiding the Affections to God, and the 
Family Covenant. These are all presented with ability and 
interest. Many of the considerationg urged upon parents are 
peculiarly solemn and weighty. The book cannot fail to be 
useful. 


13.—The Inquirer Directed to an Experimental and Practical 
View of the Work of the Holy Spirit: by Rev. Octavius 
Winslow, Author of an “ Experimental and Practical 
View of the Atonement.” New-York: R. Carter. 1840. 
pp. 282. 

This is the second of a series of works, which the author 
intends to publish, under the general title of “ Experimental 
and Practical Views of Divine Truth.” The first in the series 
appeared in 1838, entitled “ Experimental and Practical Views 
of the Atonement ;” and the third is soon to be published, by 
the name of the “Inquirer directed to an Experimental and 
Practical View of the Glory of Christ.” 

The subjects discussed in the present volume are, the God- 
head and Personality of the Spirit, the Spirit a Quickener, the 
Indwelling Spirit, the ig sata of the Spirit, the Sealing 
v4 the Spirit, the Witness of the Spirit, the Spirit the Author of 

rayer and the Spirit a Comforter.—It is the aim of the author 
to present these topics in a simple, unpretending dress, resort- 
ing mainly to Scripture for his arguments sod illustrations. 
The book is—what it professes to be—experimental and prac- 
tical. No Christian can read it carefully, without resolving 
to be more humble and watchful in his intercourse with the 
indwelling Spirit. 

In justice to the author, however, it should be observed, 
that his discussions are not superficial, because they are prac- 
tical. With some of them we have been particularly pleased. 
We are not prepared to assent to every position which he 
takes. Still, the purpose and the spirit of the work we cor- 
dially approve. 


14.—The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D, D., LL. D., Professor 
of Theology in the University of Edinburgh, and Cor- 
responding Member of the Royal Institute of France. 
New-York: Robert Carter. 1840. Seven Volumes, 12 

mo. pp. 404, 420, 358, 455, 395, 420, 377. 
This edition of the Works of Dr. Chalmers is designed to 
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include, in a uniform style, all the publications of the eloquent 
Seottish divine. Seven volumes are already out; two, on 
Natural Theology ; two, on the Miraculous and Internal Evi- 
dences of the Christian Revelation, and the Authority of its 
Records ; one, on Moral and Mental Philosophy—their con- 
nection with each other; and their bearings on doctrinal and 
practical Christianity ; one, on the Application of Christianity 
to the Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life ; and one, on 
the Christian Revelation, viewed in connection with the Modern 
Astronomy ; to which are added, Discourses illustrative of the 
connection between Theology and General Science. The pub- 
lisher is entitled to much commendation for this very season- 
able and beautiful addition to our Theological Literature ; for, 
though most of these works were before accessible to scholars, 
and some of them had been extensively circulated im this 
country, it was very desirable that the entire productions of 
their eminent author should be not only in all our public Li- 
braries, but in those of professional and other gentlemen of 
the Christian community. 

We have no partiality for the style of Dr. Chalmers. Nor 
are we Potente to adopt all his speculations without modifi- 
cation. He does not write the most perfect English. His 
composition wants that chaste, severe expression, which, like 
the simple drapery of the Roman statuary, outlives all the 
successive forms of a gaudier costume. He would have shown 
a better taste in preferring the style of Reid or Locke to that 
of Dr. Thomas Brown. And there may be reason to doubt, 
whether the very ardor, with which he urges his way over the 
fields of his bold investigation, is not sometimes inconsistent 
with those proportioned and just views, which, as they are the 
rarest, are also the best characteristics of moral and theolo- 
gical speculation. This last remark might be illustrated by 
reference to the Dr.’s exhibition of the Aistorical argument 
for Christianity ; and to his first chapter on Natural Theology, 
in which an important distinction is made between the facts 
and the ethics of moral philosophy. In the first case, we are 
almost left to overlook the immense weight of the internal 
evidence of our religion ; and in the last, cannot but feel, that 
in the eloquent demonstration of a real difference, the author 
has pushed the distinction beyond the truth. 

His unquestionable merits, however, are illustrious ; they 
have rendered him conspicuous in a bright constellation ; and 
will, undoubtedly, secure him a permanent place among the 
gifted men, whose appropriate and enviable work it seems to 
be, in the Providence of God, to christianize the English lite- 
rature—to incorporate the truths of our Holy Religion with 
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modern science—to sanctify the Anglo-Saxon intellect ; and, 
thus, to prepare the language of Great Britain for what seems 
to be its destiny in the future history of the world,—to become 
the medium of thought and influence for the greatest commu- 
nity of human beings that ever spoke a single dialect. 

The position of Dr. Chalmers, for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, has given to his —— mind a striking inclination to 
a single aspect of Christianity—its relations, we mean, to 
the science and the cultivation of our times. And it must be 
admitted, that no writer has done more to recommend an un. 
obtrusive Faith to the careful attention of the able and ambi- 
tious men who have taken the lead in modern philosophy and 
popular literature. Living at the very seat of modern Infidel- 
ity, and associated with the principal writers for the Edinburgh 
Review, who, during the present century, have given reputa- 
tion to the most plausible form of unbelief with which our 
religion has ever had to contend, he early attracted the notice 
of the literary circles of Edinburgh, and of the whole English 
public, by his celebrated ‘“‘ Astronomical Discourses.” These 
splendid productions, though inferior, in logic and in style, to 
the sermons of Dr. Thompson, afterwards delivered on the 
same occasion, are, manila, among the most remarkable spe- 
cimens of Christian eloquence. 

The tone of these discourses pervades all the principal 
works of the author. He appears, everywhere, intent on pre- 
senting the religion of Christ, which it was becoming the 
fashion to despise, as not only consistent with the other works 
of God, but as the grandest, and most worthy of our study, 
among all the demonstrations of his sublime perfections, If 
any thing is wanting in the severity of the Dr,’s logic, or the 
precision of his phraseology, there is ample compensation in 
the magnificence of his imagination, and the grandeur of his 
march over the fields of sacred and of human knowledge, upon 
which he was formed to expatiate by natural endowments akin 
to the highest order of poetic genius. 


15.—Chemistryapplied to Agriculture: by M. Le Compte Chap- 
tal, Member of the French Institute, etc. etc. With a 
Preliminary Chapter on the Organization, Structure, etc. 
of Plants: by Sir Humphrey ys And an Essay on 
the Use of Lime as a Manure: by M. Puvis ; with In- 
troductory Observations to the same: by James Renwick, 
LL.D. Translated and edited by Rev. William P. Page. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1840. pp. 360, 12mo. 


We have examined this book with much satisfaction. It 
contains a vast amount of practical information, and is admi- 
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rably adapted to the object which is sufficiently indicated on 
its title-page. To those of our readers who are interested in 
practical agriculture, it would seem that a knowledge of the 
principles, which have been deduced from a careful observa- 
tion of the nature and results of the physical laws, must be 
indispensable. “It is certainly not a little surprising,” as our 
translator well remarks, “that while so many of the useful 
arts have been vastly improved, and some seemingly almost 
perfected, by the applications of physical science, agriculture, 
though immeasurably the most important of all, should still be 
in a state of comparative rudeness; and its operations but too 
generally conducted with scarcely the smallest reference to 
the natural laws.” Yet a competent knowledge of the princi- 
ples of physical science is easily attainable, and their applica- 
tions may be readily understood by the practica] farmer of 
ordinary capacity. Let any one who doubts this read Chaptal’s 
Agricultural Chemistry, with the Essays incorporated with it 
in this volume, and his doubts will be dissipated ; he will find 
himself in possession of a large number of facts and principles, 
of the usefulness of which, no one, unacquainted with them, 
can form the most distant conception. 


16.—Bacchus: An Essay on the Nature, Causes, Effects and 
Cure of Intemperance. By Ralph Barnes Grindrod. 
First American, from the Third English Edition. Edit- 
ed by Charles 4. Lee, A.M., M.D. New-York: J. & 
H. G. Langley. 1840. pp. 528. 


We regret that we have not had time to read this book en- 
tirely through. We have, however, read enough of it to be 
convinced of its immense value as a book of facts and princi- 
ples on the subject of intemperance. It isa “ Prize Essay,” 
called forth by the offer of a hundred sovereigns, by the “ New 
British and Foreign Temperance Society,” and we honor the 
vote of the “ Adjudicators” who awarded it the premium. We 
fully aecord with the opinion expressed by the American edi- 
tor, that it is probably the most complete and satisfactory 
publication, on the subject of which it treats, to be found in 
any language. It is divided into sir parts, the leading topics 
of which are the following : 

I. Nature and characteristics of Intemperance,—its his- 
tory,—its history in connection with religion,—intemperance 
considered in a national point of view,—and its effects on the 
moral and intellectual powers. 

II. The moral and physical causes of Intemperance. 
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Ill. History of Intoxicating Liquors,—Nature and combina- 
tions of Afechiat ubdaherettons of Intoxicating Liquors. 

IV. General effects of Intemperance on the human system,— 
Nature and operation of Stimulants,—Diseases produced by 
intoxicating liquors,—Effects of alcohol on the brain and 
nervous system. 

V. Fallacy of popular objections,—Means of removing ha- 
bits of Intemperance in individuals. 

VI. Intemperance of the Hebrews,—Intemperance of the 
primitive Christians—Means employed in various ages and 
countries to remove Intemperance,—Intemperance in a legal 
point of view, and in the relation it bears to the civil rights of 
society. 

Under these several heads the author has accumulated a 
rich variety of information, accompanied with discriminating 
and cogent reasoning. The American editor, Dr. Lee, be- 
sides a number of notes illustrative of the several parts of the 
work, has much increased its value by an 4ppendix of more 
than fifty pages in support of its main positions. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that we earnestly recommend the perusal 
of this volume to all who desire to understand their duty, and 
the reasons of it, in respect to the exciting and absorbing 
subject of Intemperance. 


17.—Anti-Bacchus: An Essay on the Evils connected with the 
Use of Intoricating Drinks. By Rev. B. Parsons, of 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, Eng. Revised and Amended, 
with.an Introduction. By the Rev. John Marsh, Cor. 
Sec. of the American Temperance Union. New-York: 
Scofield & Voorhies. 1840. pp. 360. 


This work, like that named in the preceding notice, was a 
competitor for the prize offered by the New British and Fo- 
reign Temperance Society. It gained the vote of one of the 
Adjudicators, the other two giving the premium to the work 
of Mr. Grindrod. .nti-Bacchus, however, though agreeing 
in its main principles with Bacchus, was judged to be suffi- 
ciently different to warrant its publication. It is divided into 
eight chapters, and treats of the extent and evils of Intem- 
eee eat Alcoholic Drinks, Nutrition, etc.,— 

istory of Inebriating and Unfermented Drinks,—the senti- 
ments of Scripture respecting Wines,—W ater-drinking,—our 
duty and consequent prospects. 

A leading object of Mr. Parsons was to show that total ab- 
stinence is not at variance with the word of God. For this 
purpose, he says, “I examined every text of Scripture in 
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which wine is mentioned ; I inquired very minutely into the 
laws of fermentation ; into the character of the grapes, and 
the wines, and the drinking usages of antiquity. The result 
of these inquiries was, that I came to the firm conclusion that 
few, if any, of the wines of antiquity were alcoholic. I ex- 
amined Homer, Aristotle, Polybius, Horace, Virgil, Pliny, 
Columella, Cato, Palladius, Varro, Philo-Judeus, Juvenal, Plu- 
tarch, and others.” Again he remarks: “From a careful ex- 
amination of the word of God, we find, that in no single 
instance, can it be proved that it has mentioned intoxicating 
drinks with approbation,” etc. We are not prepared to admit 
the entire correctness of our author’s expositions either of 
Scripture or of the principles of chemistry, in respect to the 
“ wine question.” But we have no space to enter upon the 
discussion in the present notice. Our readers may expect a 
review of this book, from an able hand, in a future No. of our 
work. 


18.—Memoir of Mrs. Hannah More ; with Notices of her Works, 
and Sketches of her Contemporaries : by Thomas Taylor, 
Esq., Author of “The Life of Cowper,” “ Memoirs of 
Bishop Heber,” and of “ John Howard, the Philanthro- 
pist.” Second Edition. London: Joseph Rickerby. 
1838. New-York: Robert Carter. 1840. pp. 434. 


It is the privilege of few to be more useful with the pen 
than was Mrs. More. Her writings were uniformly popular 
in their cast, while they were always faithful to the interests 
of religion and of truth. For more than half a century, she 
distributed, with a lavish hand, the treasures of her cultivated 
and versatile, yet chastened genius; and now that she is dead, 
her works are fulfilling her benevolent desires in every part of 
the world. 

The plan of this volume is somewhat different from the pre- 
vious memoir of this remarkable woman. The author “has 
endeavored to give a brief, yet complete and faithful detail of 
Mrs. More’s life ; to exhibit the features of her mind, as they 
are reflected from her own productions; to trace the stead 
growth of her Christian character, and the progressive devel 
opment of her Christian principles, till they attained maturity ; 
and to show the happy influence which Christianity had on 
her mind, prompting her to pursue, with untired perseverance, 
for a number of years, amidst the most vexatious hostility, a 
course of most vigorous effort to benefit the human family.” 
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In executing his plan, Mr. Taylor “has collected his materials 
from all the published and unpublished records of Mrs. More, 
that he could avail himself of.” Frequent extracts from her 
letters are introduced ; but he has given much less prominence 
to her correspondence than it received from Mr. Roberts. 

The chief excellence of the book consists in its giving so 
full and instructive an account of Mrs. More’s religious his- 
tory. Seldom have the pleasures of the gay, the smiles of the 
great, and the admiration of the learned been exchanged so 
willingly, as in her case, for the calm and retired walks of 
habitual benevolence. And seldom, too, has the piety of any 
individual commended itself so universally to the respect and 
confidence of all classes. The contemplation of such a life 
cannot fail to be useful. We rejoice, therefore, that Mr. Car- 
ter has made arrangements to furnish this work, in its neat 
English dress, at so reasonable a rate. 


19.— Exercises for the Closet, for Every Day in the Year: by 
William Jay, Author of “ Christian Contemplated,” 
“* Family Sermons,” “ Prayers,” etc. Two volumes in one. 
New-York: Roe Lockwood. 1840. pp. 274, 330. 


This is a handsome reprint of a work which was originally 
published in 1828. It was intended particularly for those 
““who love and practise retreat ; who wish not only to read 
the Scriptures alone, but to observe their beauties and advan- 
tages, who, while they neglect not their own meditations, are 
thankful to derive help from others, and often exclaim, ‘a 
word fitly spoken, how good is it!’ who wish to be in the fear 
of the Lord all the day long, who would not have their reli- 
gion a visiter, but an inmate; who would speak of divine 
things not by a kind of artificial effort, but out of the abun- 
dance of the heart; and who know how much it conduces to 
our sanctification to keep the mind filled with good things, 
not only as these will exclude base intrusions, but will be sure 
to leave somewhat of their own tinge and likeness behind.” 
Of the success of the author in executing his design, we have 
no occasion to speak. The Christian public, in England and 
America, have pronounced an unanimous verdict in his favor. 
Such was the popularity of the “ Morning Exercises,” that 
his Evening Exercises, as a companion to the former, were 
called forth in 1831. Both works have passed through re- 
peated editions. 
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20.—The Heart's Ease, or a Remedy against all Troubles ; with 
a Consolatory Discourse,—particularly directed to those 
who have lost their friends and dear relations : by Simon 
Patrick, D.D. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. 
pp- 320. 


This was one of the earliest productions of a man, who was 
equally respected, in his day, for his learning and his piety. 
The Epistle Dedicatory is dated 1659. Dr. Patrick was then 
the incumbent at Battersea,—a living which he received from 
the family of Sir Walter St. John. In 1689 he was made 
Bishop of Chichester ; in 1691, he was transferred to the see 
of Ely. His death occurred in 1707, in his S1st year. He 
published a number of sermons, tracts against Popery, ete. ; 
but his Commentary on the Bible gave him more celebrity 
than any thing else. 

The present volume is all that it professes to be,—a remedy 
against all troubles. It brings together, with great felicity, the 
numerots motives to contentment and submission which may 
be drawn from reason and the Bible. It is characterized— 
but not inelegantly—by some of the peculiarities of the 17th 
century. Though somewhat quaint, the style is easy and 
graceful. The typography of the volume is worthy of all 
praise. Nothing more beautiful, we presume, has ever issued 
from the American press. 


21.—The Biblical Cabinet ; or Hermeneutical, Exegetical and 
Philological Library: Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. 1839. 
Vol. XXIV - pp. 407.—1840. Vol. XXV. pp. 369. 


Several of the former volumes of the Edinburgh Biblical 
Cabinet have been noticed in the Repository with commenda- 
tion. It is a work of high value in the departments of learn- 
ing named in its title, and we are happy to perceive, by the 
receipt of the above volumes, which have lately reached us, 
that the enterprising proprietor is encouraged to continue its 
publication. These two volumes are worthy of a place in 
such a library. The first,—Vol. XXIV—is entitled, Sacred 
Dissertations on the Lord’s Prayer: Translated from the Latin 
of Herman Witsius, D. D., Prof! of Divinity in the Universities 
of Utrecht and Leyden: with Notes by the Rev. William Pringle, 
Auchterarder. it is a series of learned dissertations on 
prayer.—its advantages and necessity,—preparation of the 
mind for right prayer,—gesture in prayer,—stated hours of 
prayer,—the Lord’s prayer,—its address and several petitions. 

21 


; 
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Witsius was a very learned and eminent divine of North Hol- 
land, who lived and published several works of great merit 
during the last half of the seventeenth rier among which 
were the “Economy of the Covenants,”—‘“ Dissertations on 
the Apostles’ Creed,”—his “Egyptiaca et Decaphylon,” etc. 
He lived to an advanced age, and left a reputation for learning 
and piety, which have commended his works to the diligent 
study of divines and biblical scholars to the present time. 
Vol. XXV bears the following title: Principles of Interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament ; translated from the Institutio Inter- 
pretis Veteris Testamenti of John Henry Pareau, Prof. of Orient. 
Lang. in the University of Utrecht. By Patrick Forbes, D. D.., 
Prof. etc., King’s College, Aberdeen. Vol. II. This, too, isa 
work of sterling worth to the biblical student. Besides the 
labors of the Busi author, it contains a Treatise by the 
Translator on the structure and study of the Hebrew language, 
and an appendix illustrative of the principles of interpretation 
advanced by the author, which add much to the value of the 
volume. 


22.—History of the United States, from the Discovery of the 
American Continent. By George Bancroft: Vol. Ill. 
Third Edition. Boston: Charles C. Little and James 
Brown. 1840. pp. 468. 


The above is the comprehensive title of the great work 
which has been undertaken by Mr. Bancroft, and the first 
three volumes of which are now completed. These volumes, 
however, are farnished with an additional title, with which 
they may be separated from the whole work and bound by 


themselves. It is as follows: History of the Colonization of 


the United States. This portion of the work is now concluded, 
and our author announces, at the close of the volume now be- 
fore us, his intention, if sufficiently encouraged by the “ favor- 
ing opinion of the people,” to go forward and write the 
History of the American Revolution ; the great drama of which 
he considers as opening with the attempts of France and Eng- 
land to carry into effect the peace of Aix la Chapelle. “At 
the very time of the congress of Aix la Chapelle,” says our 
author, “the woods of Virginia sheltered the youthful Gaines 
Washington, the son of a widow. Born by the side of the 
Potomac, beneath the roof of a Westmoreland farmer, almost 
from infancy his lot had been the lot of an orphan. No acad- 
emy had welcomed him to its shades, no college crowned him 
with its honors: to read, to write, to cipher—these had been 
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his degrees in knowledge.—And now, at sixteen years of age, 
in quest of an honest maintenance, encountering intolerable 
toil; cheered onward by being able to write to a schoolboy 
friend, “ Dear Richard, a doubloon is my constant gain every 
day, and sometimes six pistoles ;’—“ himself his own cook, hav- 
ing no spit but a forked stick, no plate but a large chip ;” roaming 
over spurs of the Alleghanies,and along the banks of the Shenan- 
doah ; alive to nature, and sometimes spending the best of the 
day in admiring the trees and the richness of the land; among 
skin-clad savages with their scalps and rattles, or uncouth emi- 

rants, ‘that would never speak English ;’ rarely sleeping in a 
bed ; holding a bear-skin a splendid couch; glad of a resting- 
place for the night upon a little hay, straw, or fodder, and often 
camping in the forest, where the place nearest the fire was a 
happy luxury ;—this stripling surveyor in the woods, with no 
companion but his unlettered associates, and no implements of 
science but his compass and chain, contrasted strongly with 
the imperial magnificence of the congress of Aix la Chapelle. 
And yet God had selected, not Kaunitz, nor Newcastle, not 
a monarch of the house of Hapsburg, nor of Hanover, but the 
Virginia stripling, to give an impulse to human affairs, and, as 
far as events can depend on an individual, had placed the 
rights and the destinies of countless millions in the keeping 
of the widow’s son.” 

With this beautiful description, our historian closes his 
third volume, and from this point, proposes to commence, 
in the next, his history of the causes and progress of the war 
of the Revolution, and the independence of the United States, 
achieved by our fathers, not for themselves, and their poster- 
ity only, but for the world. 

The former volumes of this admirable work, were noticed 
in the Repository for January, 1839. From a cursory exami- 
nation of the present volume, we do not hesitate to believe that 
it will fully justify the high opinion which we then expressed 
of the value of Mr. Bancroft’s labors, as an American historian. 
His opportunities of research have been ample, his views are 
philosophical and comprehensive, and his style chaste and at- 
tractive. To our readers, we earnestly recommend his work 
thus far, as a most valuable contribution to the literature of 
our country and the age. To the author, so far as our opin- 
ion may have weight with him, we would say, we have no 
doubt that all who have read his volumes, on the Colonization 
of the United States, will wait with anxiety the 4 ee of 
his proposed work on the American Revolution. We trust it 
will not be unnecessarily delayed. 
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23.—The Life of Alexander Hamilton. By his Son, John C. 
Hamilton. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1840. 
Two Volumes, pp. 430, 563. 


The monument erected, in the grave-yard of Trinity Church, 
to the memory of Hamilton, is a marble pillar,—broken off, as 
if by violence, several feet below the height proportionate to 
its massive dimensions. So the rising pillar of his greatness 
was broken by a violent death ; and as the stranger looks in 
vain, at the base of his monument, for the fragment which is 
apparently gone from its top, so it will be well if his biogra- 
phets, in handing his name down to posterity, shall succeed 
in diverting the attention of all readers from the painful stor 
of his decease. It is with Hamilton, that we are concerned, 
as the patriot, the companion of Washington, the brave Gen- 
eral and the incomparable Statesman. In these relations his 
name will endure among the brightest ornaments of American 
history. It is intimately associated with the great events 
which preceded the war of the Revolution, with the protracted 
struggles of that war, with the achievement of our country’s 
independence, with the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the administration of its government during 
the period of its early and doubtful experiment. During the 
whole progress of these eventful changes, he was second 
to no one of his compatriots in the wisdom and weight 
of his counsels, the efficiency of his action and the influence 
which he exerted in laying the foundations of the permanent 
tem of our country. ‘“ Hamilton,” says Guizot, “ must 

classed among the men who have best known the vital 
principles and fundamental conditions of a government,”— 
‘“‘a government worthy of its mission and of itsname. There 
is not in the constitution of the United States an element of 
order, of force, of duration, which he has not powerfully con- 

tributed to introduce into it and to cause to predominate.” 
When it is considered that ‘the wealth of nations is their 
illustrious few,” it is not a little surprising that the biography 
of one so distinguished has been so long delayed. The pre- 
paration of sucha work, however, had been committed to 


veral gentlemen of distinguished abilities, who, from vari- 
ous and sufficient causes, failed to perform it, until it has 
devolved, by common consent, upon his son, a gentleman well 
qualified for the undertaking. The two volumes already 
published contain a sketch of Hamilton’s early life, and the 
progress of his opinions through the period of the Revolution, 
untu they were matured and nobly defended in the convention 
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of 1787, in Philadelphia, when the present Constitution of the 
United States was formed. The work thus far isa history, 
not only of Hamilton, but of his Times. It is a history of 
the Revolution, and of the Constitution. The mass of infor- 
mation which it contains, and the documents which it pre- 
serves are highly creditable to the diligence and careful re- 
search of the author. It is written in a chaste and perspicu- 
ous style, and may be regarded as one of the most intensely 
interesting, as well as important publications of its class, 
which has ever appeared in our country. We shall wait with 
solicitude the completion of a work so well begun, and thus 
far, so successfully prosecuted, 

We are happy to add that the mechanical execution of this 
valuable work is in the best style of the New-York press. 


23.—The Flag Ship: or a Voyage around the World, in the 
United States Frigate Columbia ; attended by her Con- 
sort, the Sloop of War John Adams, and bearing the 
Broad Pennant of Commodore George C. Read. By 
Fitch W. Taylor, Chaplain to the Squadron. New- 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 1840. Two Volumes. 
pp.’ 388, 406, 

To make the circuit of the world is a much Jess wonderful 
achievement than it was in the days of our fathers. Yet the 
accomplishment of such a voyage is an event of no little inter- 
est, even in our times. It is of course attended with many 
hazards and a great variety of incidents, and affords an oppor- 
tunity, to the literary voyager, of acquiring much useful 
information. The materials, therefore, gathered by our au- 
thor, during his late voyage in the Columbia, must be suppo- 
sed to be ample for the —a of a book at once enter- 
taining and instructive. e were accordingly glad to hear 
the announcement of these volumes, by Mr. Tay or; and the 
beautiful style of execution, in which they have come from 
the hands of the publishers, has more than equalled our ex- 
pectations. They contain also a considerable variety of 
interesting information, which will be valued by intelligent 
readers. But our author, we think, has unhappily failed in 
the symmetry of his work. His object appears to have been tg 
recommend religion, and the cause of missions, to the favor- 
able regard of the more refined circles of the worldly and the 
eareless. But the perfection of art, for such a purpose, would 
be to conceal the indications of art. This principle, Mr. T. 
has not sufficiently regarded. While, therefore, we approve 
of his general object, and take pleasure in acknowledging 
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that the “Flag Ship” is not destitute of specimens of fine 
composition, we cannot refrain from remarking, that the min- 
gling of light matters, and mere prettinesses, with the grave 
and solemn subjects of a portion of his narrative, and the ex- 
uberance of attempted: ornament, with which his style is 
loaded, are real incumbrances, and detract not a little from 
the value of the work. 


25.—Elements of Chemistry, containing the Principles of the 
Science, both experimental and theoretical ; intended as a 
Text-book for Academies, High Schools and Colleges: 
by Alonzo Gray, A. M., Teacher of Chemistry and Nat, 
Hist. in the Teachers’ Sem. Andover, Ms. Andover: 
Gould, Newman & Saxton. 1840. pp. 360. 


The design of the author in preparing this compilation is 
stated in the Preface. “As experience has shown that most of 
the text-books in general use are either too profound on the 
one hand for those who are commencing the study, or too 
superficial on the other for those who wish to obtain more 
scientific knowledge of the subject, he has been induced to 
attempt to compile a work which should be better fitted for 
elementary instruction.” He thinks that teachers of Chem- 
istry would be more successful, if they were to pay more 
attention to the principles of the science and less to its details. 
In this opinion we fully concur: and hence approve of his 
plan of giving greater prominence to the imponderable agents 
and the non-metallic substances, than to other parts of his 
work. It ought not to be inferred, however, that the book is 
made up of dry discussions and perplexing technicalities: 
numerous experiments and illustrations are introduced, which 
the teacher, with a very simple apparatus can repeat. 

“In the arrangement of the imponderable agents, the pheno- 
mena of common and voltaic electricity and electro-magnetism 
are classed as effects of one agent, electricity. In the ar- 
rangement of the simple substances, each, with its combina- 
tions with those previously described, is presented to the stu- 
dent, in such order, that but one substance with which he is 
unacquainted is to be studied at the same time. The Salts 
occupy a separate chapter, in the arrangement of which, 
Turner’s Ghemistry is made the basis.” 

The book is written in a clear, lucid style ; and it preserves 
a happy medium between too great a display of technical 
learning, on the one hand, and an obviously superficial view 
of the subject on the other. As an elementary treatise, we 
have no doubt of its utility. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 
Recent Literary INTELLIGENCE. 
Germany. 


The philosophical and theological works of Daub are in the 
course of publication; Marheineke and Dittenberger are the 
editors. Though “less original and independent than Schleier- 
macher,” he holds a high rank in Germany. He belonged to 
the Hegel and Schelling school of philosophy.—A new edition 
of Tholuck’s Commentary on Romans is soon to appear. 
There has been a recent edition of his Hebrews; and he has 
lately published an excellent work on Christian Devotion.— 
Neander has another volume of his Church History in the 

ress.—A Compend of Dogmatic History, from the pen of 
aumgarten-Crusius, has recently appeared.—The publication 
of Prof. Bopp’s Glossarium Sanscritum is begun. 

The arrangement of the Lectures at Halle for the current 
semester—Oct. 19 to April 3—is, in part, as follows :— 

Encyclopedia and Methodology of Theolog. Study, Tho- 
luck.—Hist. and Crit. Introd. to the Old Test., Gesenius.— 
Books of the Old Test. to be explained. Job, Gesenius. Psalms 
and other poems, Rodiger. Isaiah and Ecclesiastes, Tuch. 
New Testament.—Matthew, Mark and Luke, Tholuck. John 
and Acts, Wegscheider. Corinthians and Hebrews, Niemeyer. 
Philippians and Ephesians, Tholuck. John’s Epistles, Weg- 
scheider. John (Gospel and Epistles) Peter and Jude, Daehne.— 
Church History, Guerike, Daehne and Thilo.—Survey of Theo- 
logy, Guerike.—Dogmatic Theology, Miller and Wegscheider. 

At Berlin the arrangement is, in part, as follows :—Introd. 
to the Old Test., Hengstenberg and Vatke. Archeology of 
the Old Test., Benary.—Books of the Old Test. Genesis, 
Benary. Psalms, Uhlemann and George. Isaiah, Hengsten- 
berg and Vatke. Job, Peterman. Sufferings and Resurrection 
of Christ, Hengstenberg. Matthew compared with Mark and 
Luke, Neander. Romans and Galatians, Philippi. Paul’s 
short Epistles, Twesten.—Church History, Erbkam. Dog- 
matic History, Neander. History of the Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, Uhlemann.—Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Althaus. Introd. 
to Philos., Kahle. Anthropology, Steffens. Anthropology 
and Psychology, Gabler. Psychology, Trendelenburg and 
Beneke.—Hist. of Ancient Phil., Gabler. Hist. of Kant’s Phil., 
‘Trendelenburg.—Universal History, von Raumer. Hist. of 
Antiquity, Miller. Rome, E. A. Schmidt. Greece, W. Ad. 
Schmidt. Middle Ages, Ranke.—Universal Geog., Ritter. 
Ancient Geog., Miller. 
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In the July No. of the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, pub- 
lished at Halle, we have the number of students in the several 
Universities. At Berlin there were 1607; at Bonn, 600; 
Breslau, 629; Giessen, 404; Gottingen, 693; Halle, 606 ; 
Heidelberg, 701; Jena, 484; Koningsberg, 392 ; Leipsic, 287; 
Marburg, 941; Minchen, 1545; Wirzburg, 442. 
In the same No. of the same journal, we find the following 
statement of the attendance at the Prussian Universities, in 
1829 and 1838. The reason of the decrease is not given. 


1829. 1838. 

Whole number of students 6049 4480 
Native - 4874 3687 
Forei sed 1175 793 
Theolog. (Prot.) . 2182 1168 
« (Cath) =“ 881 411 
Law, etc. “ 1848 1044 
Medical “ 613 909 
Philosophical - 573 930 


Geeece. 

The University at Athens is prosperous. It has 10 students 
in theology, 137 in law, 30 in medicine and 55 in philosophy ; 
whole number 232. Its professors are arranged as follows :— 
In Theology the prof. ord. is Apostolides; extraord., Kon- 
togonis.—Law, ord., Rallis, Herzog, Maurokordatus ; honor., 
Argyropoulos, Pellikas, Feder, Soutzos.—Medicine, ord., Leo- 
kias, Vouros, Kostis, Olympios, Damianos ; hon., Lebadios, 
A. Rallis, Treiber —Philosophy, ord., Schinas, Domnandos, 
Gennadios, Venthylos, Ross, Suidbas, Philippos, Ulrich, Ne- 
gris, Vouris, Landerer; hon., Manonsis; extraord., Fraas. 


Ginited States. 


The long expected work of Dr. Robinson ard Rey. E. Smith, 
on Palestine and the Countries on the South, is in the press. 
It is drawn up from the original diaries, and is copiously illus- 
trated by Dr. Robinson. It will be published in the spring, in 
three volumes; and will previously make its appearance in 
England.—The second volume of Dr. Nordheimer’s Hebrew 
Grammar will be ready for delivery the first week in January. 
From a cursory perusal of some of the sheets, we are per- 
suaded that it will be an important addition to Hebrew Lite- 
rature. Our readers may expect a review of the work in the 
next No. of the Repository.—Prof. Turner, of the Epise. Theol. 
Sem., New-York, has a Commentary on Genesis in the press.— 
Prof. Bush’s Commentary on Exodus, in two volumes, may 
be looked for in March. 
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